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Art. I1.—A Selection from the Public and Private Correspondence of 
Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood, interspersed with Memoirs of his 


Life. By G. L. Newnham Collingwood, Esq., F.R.S. 4to. pp. 504. 
London: Ridgway. 1828. 


Tuis is, in every respect, a delightful book ; and the editor of Lord 
Colling wood’s correspondence (the husband, it appears, of his lord- 
ship’s surviving daughter), has, in thus printing it, not only enabled 
public opinion to render a somewhat tardy justice to the full merit 
and ability of a really good and great man, but has also presented 
the world with a volume of extraordinary attraction. For, whe- 
ther we regard these letters as contributing some valuable docu- 
ments to the political history of our times, or as otherwise abound- 
ing in naval information; whether as glowing with the spirit- 
stirring details of British achievement, or as exhibiting one of the 
most beautiful pictures conceivable of the noble character of a 
genuine British sailor, the collection is altogether full of the very 
highest and deepest interest. It will be read with curiosity by the 
political inquirer, for it unveils the private machinery of many 
important. negociations and transactions of the last. gigantic war ; 
and with eager attention by the naval officer, for 1t teems with 
useful hints and well-founded conclusions on professional affairs. 
And singular it is, that while the simple and animated narrative 
afforded by the heroic sailor in these letters, of victorious encoun- 
ters on the ocean, cannot fail to kindle the enthusiasm of the 
youthful aspirant to naval glory, and to swell the breast of every 
true Englishman with nec and admiration, the private story de- 
veloped in the correspondence has all the softened and affecting 
attributes of a graceful novel of domestic life. 7 

In Collingwood’s private letters we have his whole heart fully 
bared in its sincerity before us: with its enduring fortitude and 


active courage; its habitual, pious trust in a benignant Providence 
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above ; its generous devotion in the good cause around him; its 
lofty blending of disinterested principle and honest ambition; and, 
more touching than all, its out-pourings of tenderness and love ; 
its yearnings towards home; its anxious, constant, impassioned 
solicitude for the absent wife and children of his bosom. They, 
indeed, engrossed every thought that was stolen from duty ; they 
were to him, in their enakion and their attachment, as the dearest 
rewards of exertion, and the sole hopes of happiness; and in the 
return to their society, was ever the fondly-cherished and peaceful 
haven of all his aspirations. There never was shown, in the co- 
louring of truth or of fancy, a more admirable spectacle than is 
exhibited in the heart of this man, of the union of religious virtue 
and patriotic fervour, of calm integrity and imperturbable heroism, 
of chivalric honour and domestic affection. 

The fact is, that until the publication of the correspondence 
before us, the real character of Lord Collingwood was little under- 
stood or appreciated in this country. He was known at the time, 
and has been remembered since, chiefly as the second of Nelson, 
on whom the command chanced to devolve at Trafalgar, after the 
lamented fall of that great leader, and who retained the conduct 
of our Mediterranean fleet, during a few subsequent years of inac- 
tion, until his own death. This had beer all the popular estimate 
of his career ; and, though acknowledged asa distinguished officer, 
his reputation was overshadowed and oppressed by the memory of 
the mighty name which had gone before him. At any other epoch 
of our naval history, and upon any theatre which the genius and 
triumphs of.a Nelson had not already filled to exclusion, he would 
have stood at the summit of professional glory. Nelson undoubt- 
edly surpassed him in the fiery and happy audacity of enterprize; 
yet there was no gallant and masterly stroke of which the general 
talents, the transcendant nautical skill, and the active bravery of 
Collingwood were incapable. But he was not eminently a for- 
tunate man. On the contrary, in the outset of his course, he was 
cruelly withheld from the notice which he had deserved, by the 
capricious partiality of Lord Howe; and even on the immortal 
occasion of Trafalgar, the arrival of Nelson a few weeks before, to 
supersede him in the command which he had ably exercised, 
wrested from his hands the full honour of a victory, that, in all 
human probability, he would as completely have achieved. After 
the catastrophe of Trafalgar, the timidity of the discomfited enemy 
effectually denied Collingwood the opportunity of encountering 
them while he held the chief command ; and if his great prede- 
cessor had lived, even Ais brilliant course must equally have closed 
in ‘years of wearisome suspense or unavailing efforts to seek the 
enemy, which would as certainly have been followed by popular 
indifference and coldness towards its former idol. ’ | 

Far be it from us to detract a particle from that well-earned 
supremacy of Nelson’s fame, which, so long as the world endures, 
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will identify his memory with the proudest naval glories of our 
country. The ‘ tower of strength” which existed in his name, 

roved its own sufficiency; and the confidence which he felt in 
Links and knew how to inspire in others, was triumphantly jus- 
tified by its effects. Success in grand enterprises is, in itself, the 
best earnest of heroism, and the inspiration of fortune, after all, is 
an indispensable quality of greatness in military affairs. Oppor- 
tunities alone can make or mar the efforts of genius; and the 
world’s verdict has, with truth, pronounced Collingwood the infe- 
rior in arms of so illustrious a contemporary. Pet though that 
verdict may be just to his memory; in every quality, save a 
felicitous temerity, which, if he possessed, he had never found the 
opening to display, his character may well sustain a comparison— 
no invidious one—with the conqueror of Aboukir and Copenhagen. 
In seamanship, and all the points of nautical science and expe- 
rience, he was at least the equal of Nelson; in personal heroism 
neither could be exceeded ; in political ability, sagacity, and pru- 
dence, these letters prove Collingwood to have been much the 
master. With more advantages of education or habitual study, he 
was, even out of his profession, a person of no ordinary mental 
accomplishments; and in all the manly and simple graces of pri- 
vate life, he shines with far superior lustre. Happily exempt from 
the weaknesses which obscured the true glory of his brother hero; 
he realizes those conceptions of stern moral beauty, with which the 
imaginings of romance have delighted to encircle the preux che- 
valier, alike sans peur and sans reproche; and, with this, all the 
softer, homebred virtues of the modern English husband, father, 
friend, and gentleman. . 

Cuthbert Collingwood, the eldest son of a gentleman of ancient, 
though rather reduced family, in Northumberland, was born in the 
year 1750. The only record that seems to have been preserved of 
the future peer’s early fortunes and services, is contained in a brief 
and modest account of himself,.which he supplied, after the battle 
of Trafalgar, at the solicitation of the editor of a naval publication. 
He was sent to sea in 1761, when.only eleven years old, under the 
care of captain, afterwards Admiral Brathwaite, who had married 
his mother’s sister; and after serving the intermediate years, until 
the breaking out of the American war, he was made lieutenant b 
Admiral Graves, in 1775, on the day after the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, ‘ where he was,’ he says, ‘ with a party of seamen, supply- 
ing the army with what was necessary tothem.’ It is remarkable 
that, in, the subsequent years of that inauspicious war, Nelson and 
he, who had long been in habits of youthful friendship, served so 
Closely together in the West Indies, under their mutual patron, 
Sir Peter Parker, the commander-in-chief, who much distinguished 
them both, that: whenever Nelson got a step of rank, Collingwood 
Succeeded to his place, following him ate the same ships, as 
lieutenant, commander, and post-captain. In the latter capacity, 
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after burying nine-tenths of his crew, in the dreadful mortality of 
the expedition to the Spanish Main, in 1780, and, in the following 
year, being wrecked in the Gulf of Mexico, in another small fr- 
gate, he succeeded, before the close of the war, to the command of 
a 64-gun ship. 

After the peace of 1783, he was appointed to a new vessel, and 
was still retained in employment, in conjunction with his friend, 
Nelson, on the West India station, until 1786. It is interesting to 
observe, and equally honourable to the memory of these two great 
men, that the affectionate and brotherly intimacy which had com- 
menced between them in youth, and was now matured in man- 
hood, continued unshaken and unabated to the last hour of 
Nelson’s existence, and Collingwood appears to have mourned for 
his loss with a sincerity and acuteness of feeling, which left no 
room for the reflection that it was the event, so lamented, that had 
opened to himself the supreme command. ‘‘’What an amiable, 
good man Collingwood is,” exclaims Nelson, in one of his letters 
rom the West Indics, at this epoch, “ he is a valuable member of 
society. Had it not been for him, this station would have been the 
most disagreeable I ever saw.”’ And Collingwood, on his part, 
far anticipating the world’s judgment, had already discovered and 
enthusiastically admired, in the character of his friend, then an 
undistinguished captain, the seeds of that future greatness which 
was one day to burst upon the astonished world. In a letter, at 
this period, he says, ‘ You must not be displeased that I was so 
long in writing to you, I was very anxiously engaged a great part 
of the time, and perhaps sometimes a little lazy; but my regard 
for you, my dear Nelson, my respect and veneration for your cha- 
racter, I hope and believe will never be lessened.’ 

In 1786, Captain Collingwood returned to England ; and, from 
that time until 1790, was occupied, as he himself says, ‘in making 
his acquaintance with his own family, to whom he had hitherto 
been, as it were, a stranger.’ In 1790 he was appointed to a ship 
in the ‘ Spanish armament” of that year, and went to the West 
Indies again, with Admiral Cornish: but affairs with Spain and 
Russia being accommodated, and seeing no prospect of —— 
ment at sea, he went into the North, as, with alla sailor’s simpli- 
city, he says, and was married—as if for lack of any thing better 
to do—to the daughter of a gentleman of his own county. How 
deeply attached he was to this lady, however, and yet how zealous 
continued his conflicting feelings and devotion to his country’s 
service, the records of his subsequent life affectingly prove. Within 
two years after his marriage, the call of duty, at the breaking out 
of the French revolutionary war, obliged him to tear himself from 
his home ; and he was appointed captain of Rear-admiral Bowyers 
flag-ship, the Prince, and afterwards the Barfleur. In this last 
ship, he bore a distinguished share in the glorious day of the Ist 
of June, 1794. His account of that engagement, contained in @ 
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letter to his father-in-law, of which we shall offer the following 
extract, appears to us one of the most beautiful and natural com- 
positions of the kind which we ever read. The spirit which is 
infused into his plain, modest, and most sailor-like narrative of the 
action itself is enough (to borrow a phrase of his own) ‘ to animate 
the coldest heart ;? and the touches of sweet and gentle affection 
which gleam even across such a scene of fierce and bloody conten- 
tion, come upon us with a strange and thrilling contrast. In his 
most anxious vigil of preparation, the thought of his wife passes, 
with fitful blessings, through his mind ; in the intense expectation 
of assault, he remembers that at that hour she is going to church. 
He has the music of sabbath-bells in his mind’s ear; and then, 
with a true sailor’s whimsicality and gaiety in danger, he glances 
off with a jest, and bethinks him of the louder peal which should 
be rung about the Frenchman’s ears. Even his calendar is one of 
love, and his little girl’s birth-day his best record of dates :— 


‘In that situation, we cruised for a few days, like disappointed people 
looking for what they could not find, until the morning of Jittle Sarah’s 
birth-day, between eight and nine o'clock, when the French fleet, of 
twenty-five sail of the line, was discovered to windward. Wechased them, 
and they bore down within about five miles of us. Admiral Paisley com- 
manded the advanced squadron of four sail; viz. Bellerophon, Russel, 
Marlborough, and Thunderer. They were much nearer ; and about three 
o'clock they began to exchange fire with the enemy’s rear, which increased 
as they advanced, and continued very hot until nine at night, when the 
detached ships joined the fleet. On the 29th, the French fleet was to 
windward about three miles, and, as it shewed no disposition to come 
down, we tacked about six in the morning, in hopes our van would bring 
their rear to close action ; but they only fetched within a long shot, whic 
the French kept up pretty smartly. About eight, they wore; which again 
brought them in a line parallel to us, and their van continued a sharp can- 
nonade on our’s for two hours or more; when the admiral, finding there 
was no chance of bringing them to close action but by a dash, made a 
signal for the van to tack, and the rest in succession to follow them; and 
we then led in amongst them in a very fine style. Admiral Gardner led 
the fleet, and suffered a good deal, but we cut up their rear effectually. 
They skilfully enough covered their disabled ships, and made an assault 
on our’s (the Queen and Invincible); but Admiral Graves, in the Royal 
Sovereign, and ourselves, stood between them, and had very smart work, 
for an hour and a half, with one of their first-rates and two 74-gun:ships, 
when they all bore away. On the 30th, we first saw them far to leeward ; 
but it was foggy and bad weather, so thick, that we could scarce see the’ 
length of our ship until the 31st, in the afternoon, when it cleared, and we 
observed the enemy to leeward, forming their line. We bore down to 
them, and formed our’s, which took us all the evening. The night was 
spent in watching, and preparation for the succeeding day; and many a 
blessing did I send forth to my Sarah, lest I should never bless her more. 
At dawn, we made our approach to the enemy, then drew up, dressed our 
ranks, and it was about eight when the admiral made the signal for each 
ship to engage her opponent, and bring her to close action; and then 
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down we went, under a crowd of sail, and in a manner that would have 
animated the coldest heart, and struck terror into the most intrepid enemy, 
The ship we were to engage was two a-head of the French admiral, so 
that. we had to go through his fire, and that of two ships next him, and 
received all their broadsides, two or three times, before we fired a gun. It 
was then near ten o'clock. I observed to the admiral, that about that 
time our wives were going to church, but that I thought the peal we 
should ring about the Frenchmen’s ears would outdo their parish bells, 
Lord Howe began his firing some time before we did, and he is not in the 
habit of firing soon. We got very near indeed, and then began such a 
fire as would have done you good to have heard. During the whole ac- 
tion, the most exact order was preserved, and no accident happened but 
what was inevitable, and the consequence of the enemy’s shot. In ten 
minutes the admiral was wounded; I caught him in my arms before he 
fell: the first lieutenant was slightly wounded by the same shot, and I 
thought I was in a fair way of being lett on deck by myself; but the lieu- 
tenant got his head dressed, and came up again. Soon after, they called 
from the forecastle that the Frenchman was sinking; at which the men 
started up and gave three cheers. I saw the French ship dismasted and 
on her broadside, but in an instant she was clouded with smoke, and I do 
not know whether she sunk or not. All the ships in the neighbourhood 
were dismasted, and are taken, except the French admiral, who was driven 
out of the line by Lord Howe, and saved himself by flight. At about 
twenty minutes past twelve, the fire slackened, the French fled, and left 
us seven of their fine ships—Sans Pareil, 84; Juste, 84; L’Achille, 74; 
Northumberland, 74; L’Amérique, 80; and Le Vengeur, 74, which last 
sunk the same evening : so that you see we have had as complete a victory 
as could be won. Our condition did not admit of a further pursuit; in- 
deed, to take possession of what we had got required exertion. Two of 
our ships were totally dismasted, and many of us very much crippled. 
We left off in admirable good plight, having sustained less loss than could 
be expected, considering the fire we had so long onus. We had nine 
men killed, and twenty-two with severe wounds, a few others slightly hurt; 
our masts, &c. all in their places, though much wounded. We have not 
obtained this victory without losses that must long be lamented. Admiral 
Bowyer and Admiral Paisley have each lost a leg; Admiral Graves 1s 
severely wounded in the arm; and, as he is seventy years of age, or nearly, 
it is hard to say what will be the consequence. Captain Montague was 
killed ; and Captain Hutt, of the Queen, lost his leg. Several lieutenants 
are killed and wounded : and this, altogether, has been the severest action 
that has been fought in our time, or perhaps ever, It did not last very 
severely much more than two hours, when ten of the enemy's ships were 
dismasted, and two of our’s. They were superior to us in ships, men, and 
guns, sent out for the express purpose of destroying us. Four of their 
ships were provided with furnaces for red-hot shot, one of which stuck in 
the Royal Sovereign; but I have not heard that they did any mischief in 
any part of the fleet by them. We understand their orders were to give 
no quarter; and, indeed, they fought as if they expected none. | 

'¢June 13. We are just arrived at-Spithead. A thousand blessings 02 
you all. 


‘T am ever, my dear sir, your truly affectionate son.'—pp. 17—20. 
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It was upon this occasion that Collingwood had the extreme 
mortification to find, ‘in the capricious distribution of rewards that 
followed,’ that his services were passed over by Lord Howe without 
notice, though the Rear-Admiral (Bowyer), with whom he sailed, 
was mentioned with well-merited praise. This injustice excited 
much surprize in the fleet, and one of his brother captains (Packen- 
ham, of the Invincible), who was properly rewarded, used to say, 
‘If Collingwood has not deserved a medal, neither have I, for we 
were together the whole day.” Sir George Bowyer, too, was just 
to his merit; and volunteered to ‘‘ pledge himself to the First 
of the Admiralty, that, whenever a first captain to a commander in 
chief ~ to be looked for, he would not find a better than Col 
lingwood.” 

n 1796, we find Captain Collingwood with the Mediterranean 
fleet, in command of the Excellent, of the line; and in the memo- 
rable battle of Cape St. Vincent, in the following year, he bore a 
noble part. First engaging the Salvador del Mondo of 112 guns, 
he compelled her to strike to his two-decker ;. though, wher he 
passed on, leaving her to be taken ssion of by some — 
the rear, she treacherously hoisted her colours again. The San 
Isidro, a 74, he next captured and secured; and then bearing up 
to the relief of his friend Nelson, who was singly engaged with the 
San Josef of 112 guns, and San Nicolas of 80, he afforded him 
_ most opportune aid; and he finally stood on to the Santissime 
Trinidada, the four-decker of 132 guns, and assisted in, engaging 
her for an hour. 

There are on this occasion two letters here, from Nelson himself 
to Collingwood and the Duke of Clarence, acknowledging, in very 
affectionate terms, the gallantry with which his old friend had 
come to his relief. Collingwood’s merit was now publicly acknow- 
ledged ; but his conduct, on being awarded a medal, shewed how 
deeply the cruel slight which had been put upon him before had 
oak into his mind, though he seems not to have condescended to 
any formal complaint at the time, When Lord St. Vincent in- 
formed him that he was to receive one of the medals for the late 
action, he told the Admiral, with great feeling and firmness, that 
he could not consent to receive a medal, while that for the lst. of 
June was withheld. ‘I feel,’ said he, ‘ that 1 was then im rly 
passed over; and to receive such a distinction now, would be to 
acknowledge the propriety of that injustice. —‘ That is. precisely 
the answer which I expected from you, Captain Collingwood,’ was 
Lord St. Vincent’s reply ; and the force of this manly. and indig- 
nant appeal was properly recognised in the presentation of both 
medals to him by his Sovereign’s command. 

Collingwood returned to Ein land with his ship at the close of 
the year 1798; but he was suffered to enjoy only. a few weeks’ 
repose with his family: and being now promoted to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral, he was immediately appointed to a command in the 
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Channel fleet off Brest, and hoisted his first flag in the Triumph. 
He continued on very harassing blockading service until the peace 
of 1802 ; when that short cessation of hostilities gave him the last 
happy period of union with his wife and children which he was 
fated to know. On the renewal of the war, he was immediately 
employed; and, in 1803, he again quitted the beloved home, 
which, during the seven remaining years of his life, he was never 
more to revisit. - 

Of the critical and anxious circumstances which, for some 
months, preceded the decisive event of Trafalgar, we have in this 
correspondence a number of most interesting and exciting details. 
When the Toulon fleet, after eluding Lord Nelson, escaped through 
the straits of Gibraltar, and while he was seeking them across the 
Atlantic, Collingwood commanded a separate squadron of observa- 
tion, and his sagacious ability was never more conspicuously. dis- 
played. It is now certain, from the publication of Napoleon’s 

rivate correspondence with his Minister of Marine (in Count 

umas’ Précis des Evénemens Militaires), that his design was, that 
the Toulon fleet, after spreading alarm in the West Indies, and 
attracting Nelson thither, should rapidly return, unite with the 
Ferrol and Brest squadrons, forming above fifty sail of the line, 
and, in two ipso the channel, throw 40,000 troops into 
Ireland. The check given to the enemy by Sir Robert Calder, off 
Ferrol, turned them southward, and defeated this scheme; but 
while all was doubt and perplexity as to the French movements, 
Collingwood had fathomed the real purposes of Napoleon ; and it is 
certainly very singular, as the editor of his correspondence has re- 
marked, that one of his letters at this juncture, detailing his con- 
ception of Napoleon’s plans, might almost seem a transcript of a 
despatch, of the same period, from the French Emperor to his 
Minister. 

When Villeneuve at length entered Cadiz, Collingwood, who was 
off that port with only three sail of the line, watched the combined 
squadrons there, and intercepted their supplies with admirable 
address and activity; and it was, as is now well known, their 
want of provisions, and the straits to which he reduced them by 
his skilful blockade, as soon as he was adequately reinforced, 
which at last compelled them to come out to their ruin. 

' There are several letters between Nelson and Collingwood, be- 
fore and after the arrival of the former to assume the chief com- 
mand of the fleet, for which we regret that we have no room, for 
they nobly display the mutual attachment of the two friends, the 
perfect confidence with which Nelson concerted with his second 
the subsequent operations, and the total absence of all petty 
jealousies between them. ‘ We are one,’ says Nelson, ‘ and I hope 
ever shall be;’ and Collingwood expresses the wish, which was 
well realised, for ‘ an opportunity of shewing Nelson that his con- 
fidence had not been misplaced.’ His despatch, detailing the par- 
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ticulars of the victory of Trafalgar, and the fall of his illustrious 
friend, which has often been so much admired for its lucid simpli- 
city and its affectionate tribute to the departed hero, must be fanti- 
liar to the recollection of most readers. It is here printed again ; 
but as it is modestly silent on his own achievements, the editor has 
given, doubtless from authentic sources, a very animated and in- 
teresting account of Collingwood’s personal conduct on that event- 
fulday. It is too long for insertion; but we must endeavour to 
find room for a part of it :— 


‘It has been said, that no man is a hero in the eyes of his valet-de- 
chambre ; but that this is not universally true, is proved by the account 
which was given to the editor by Mr. Smith, Admiral Collingwood’s valued 
servant. ‘“‘ I entered the admiral’s cabin,” he observed, ‘‘ about daylight, 
and found him already up and dressing. He asked if I had seen the 
French fleet ; and on my replying that I had not, he told me to look out 
at them, adding, that, in a very short time, we should see a great deal 
more of them. I then observed a crowd of ships to leeward ; but J could 
not help looking with still greater interest at the admiral, who, during all 
this time, was shaving himself with a composure that quite astonished me.” 
Admiral Collingwood dressed himself that morning with peculiar care ; 
and, soon after, meeting Lieutenant Clavell, advised him to pull of his 
boots. ‘* You had better,” he said, ‘‘ put on silk stockings, as I have 
done: for if one should get a shot in the leg, - would be so much more 
manageable for the surgeon.” He then proceeded to visit the decks, en- 
courage the men to the discharge of their duty, and addressing the officers, 
said to them, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, let us do something to-day, which the 
world may talk of hereafter.’ "—pp. 107, 108. 


The Victory and Royal Sovereign, which bore Nelson’s and 
Collingwood’s flags, led down the two parallel columns of the 
fleet in perpendicular order, to break the thick concave crescent in 
which the enemy were formed. The Royal Sovereign outsailed 
the fleet, and was already far in advance, 


‘when Lieutenant Clavell observed that the Victory was setting her 
studding-sails; and, with that spirit of honourable emulation which 
prevailed between the squadrons, and particularly between these two 
ships, he pointed it out to Admiral Collingwood, and requested his per- 
mission to do the same. ‘The ships of our line,” replied the admiral, 
“are not yet sufficiently up for us to do so now; but you may be getting 
teady.” The studding-sail and royal-halliards were accordingly manned, 
and, in about ten minutes, the admiral, observing Lieutenant Clavell’s eyes’ 
fixed upon him with a look of expectation, gave him a nod; on which 
that officer went to Captain Rotheram, andstold him that the admiral de- 
sired him to make all sail. The order was then given to rig out and hoist 
away, and in one instant the ship was under a crowd of sail, and went 
rapidly a-head. The admiral then directed the officers to see that all the 
men lay down on the decks, and were kept quiet. At this time, the Fou- 
gueux, the ship a-stern of the Santa Anna, bad closed up, with the inten- 
tion of preventing the Royal Sovereign from going through the line; and 
when Admiral Collingwood observed it, he desired Captain’ Rotheram to 
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steer immediately for the Frenchman, and carry away his bowsprit. To 
avoid this, the Fougueux backed her main-top-sail, and suffered the 
Sovereign to pass, at the same time beginning her fire; when the admiral 
a ig a gun to be occasionally fired at her, to cover his ship with 
smoke. 

The nearest of the English ships was now distant about a mile from 
the Royal Sovereign; and it was at this time, when she was pressing alone 
into the midst of the combined fleets, that Lord Nelson said to Captain 
Blackwood, ‘“ See how that noble fellow, Collingwood, takes his ship into 
action. How I envy him!” On the other hand, Admiral Collingwood, 
well knowing his commander and friend, observed, ‘“‘ What would Nelson 
give to be here?” and it was then, too, that Admiral. Villeneuve, struck 
with the daring manner in which the leading ships of the English squadron 
came down, despaired of the issue of the contest. In passing the Santa 
Anna, the Royal Sovereign gave her a broadside and a half into her stern, 
tearing it down, and killing and wounding 400 of her men; then, with 
her helm hard-a-starboard, she ranged up alongside so closely, that the 
lower yards of the two vessels were locked together. The Spanish admi- 
ral, having seen that it was the intention of the Royal Sovereign to engage 
to leeward, had collected all his strength on the starboard; and such was 
the weight of the Santa Anna’s metal, that her first broadside made the 
Sovereign heel two streaks out of the water. Her studding-sails and hal- 
liards were now shot away; and as a top-gallant studding-sail was hanging 
over the gangway hammocks, Admiral Collingwood called out to Lieu- 
tenant Clavell to come and help him to take it in, observing, that they 
should want it again some other day. These two officers accordingly 
rolled it carefully up, and placed it in the boat.”—pp. 109—111. | 


The Royal Sovereign was thus furiously engaged alone, in the 
midst of the combined fleet, with the Santa Anna, a Spanish flag- 
ship, and first-rate, and several two-deckers, for full twenty minutes 
before any other English ship, with every effort, could reach the 
hostile line. Yet Collingwood made a complete wreck of his prin- 
cipal opponent, the Santa Anna, and received the surrender of the 
Spanish admiral, without a shot being fired into her by any other 
British vessel but his own, 

The ardent heroism which Collingwood displayed in action, was, 
however, the least part of his professional merits. The humanity, 
in the treatment of his men, which tempered his uncompromising 
maintenance of discipline, and the prudence which directed his 
single-minded integrity, and zeal for the public service, were even 
higher qualities of command. On these points, the editor of the 


oo 





* * Of his economy, at all times, of the ship’s stores, a former instance 
was often mentioned in the navy, as having occurred at the battle of St. 
Vincent. The Excellent, shortly before the action, had bent a new fore- 
top-sail: and when she was closely engaged with the St. Isidro, Captain 
Collingwood called out to his boatswain, a very gallant man, who was 
shortly afterwards killed, “‘ Bless me! Mr. Peffers, how.came we to forget 
to bend our old top-sail? ‘They will quite ruin that new one. It will 
never be worth a farthing again.’ ” 
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volume before us has collected some simple details, which give us 
a more lively and pleasing impression of the kindliness of feeling, 
the mild dignity, and firmness and sound judgment, that were so 
beautifully united in Collingwood’s character, than whole pages of 
panegyric. , | 


‘ As his experience in command and his knowledge of the dispositions 
of men increased, his abhorrence of corporeal punishment grew daily 
stronger; and, in the latter part of his life, more than a year has often 
passed away without his having resorted to it even once, ‘I wish I were 
the captain, for your sakes,” cried Lieutenant Clavell, one day to seme 
men who were doing their duty ill; when, shortly after, a person touched 
him on the shoulder, and turning round, he saw the admiral, who had 
overheard him. ** And pray, Clavell, what would you have done if you 
had been captain?” ‘I would have flogged them well, sir.” ‘* No, you 
would not, Clavell; no, you would not,” he replied : ‘‘ I know you better,” 


He used to tell the ship's company, that he was determined that the 


youngest midshipman should be obeyed as implicitly as himself, and that 
he would punish with great severity any instance to the contrary. When 
a midshipman made a complaint, he would order the man for punishment 
the next day; and, in the interval, calling the boy down ys would 
say, “‘ In all probability the fault was your’s ; but whether it were or not, 
I am sure it would go to your heart to see a man old enough to be your 
father, disgraced and punished on your account; and it will, therefore, 
give me a good opinion of your disposition, if, when he is brought out, you 
ask for his pardon.” When this recommendation, acting as it did like an 
order, was complied with, and the lad interceded for the prisoner, Captain 
Collingwood would make great apparent difficulty in yielding, but at length 
would say, ‘‘ This young gentleman has pleaded so humanely for you, 
that, in the hope that you will feel a due gratitude to him for his benevo- 
lence, I will for this time overlook your offence.” 

‘The punishments which he substituted for the lash were of many kinds, 
such as watering the grog, and other modes now happily general in the 
navy. Among the rest was one which the men particularly dreaded. It 
was the ordering any offender to be excluded from his mess, and be em- 
ployed in every sort of extra duty; so that he was every moment hable to 
be called upon deck for the meanest service, amid the laughter and jeers 
of the men and boys. Such an effect had this upon the sailors, that they 
have often declared that they would much prefer having three dozen lashes: 
and, to avoid the recurrence of this punishment, the worst characters never 
failed to become attentive and orderly. How he sought to amuse and 
occupy the attention of the men appears in some of these letters. When 
they were sick, even while he was an admiral, he visited them daily, and 
supplied them from his own table: and when they were convalescent, they 
were put into the charge of the lieutenant of the morning watch, and daily 
brought up to the admiral for examination by him. The result of this 
conduct was, that the sailors considered him and called him their father ; 
and frequently, when he changed his ship, many of the men were seen in 
tears. But with all this, there was no man who less courted, or to speak 
More truly, who held in more entire contempt, what is ordinarily styled 
popularity. He was never known to unbend with the men; while, at the 
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same time, he never used any coarse or violent language to them himself, 
or permitted it in others. ‘‘ If you do not know a man’s name,” he used 
to say to the officers, “call him sailor, and not you-sir, and such other 
appellations ; they are offensive and improper.” With regard to expres. 
sions, it may be added, that, after the occurrences at the Nore, he had the 
most decided objection to the word mutiny. When complaints were made 
of conduct which was designated as mutinous, he would exclaim, Mutiny, 
sir! mutiny in my ship! If it can have arrived at that, it must be m 
fault, and the fault of every one of the officers. It is acharge of the 
gravest nature, and it shall be most gravely inquired into.” With this 
view of his feeling on this subject, the officer was generally induced to 
consider and represent the affair more lightly, or sometimes to pass it over 
altogether. 

‘ His conduct to his officers was of a similar kind. His perfect know- 
ledge of all matters of seamanship, and his quick and correct eye, enabled 
him in an instant to discover any thing that was out of order in his ship; 
and his reproofs on these occasions, though always short, and conveyed in 
the language of a’ gentleman, were deeply felt: so that to many officers, 
and particularly to the young and careless, he was an object of dread, and 
was considered by all as a strict disciplinarian. ‘I have given you, sir, a 
commission,” said Lord St. Vincent to Lieutenant Clavell, who was then 
a perfect stranger to Captain Collingwood, but who never left him till he 
was made by him a post-captain, ‘into the Excellent; but, remember 
that you are going toa man who will take it away from you to-morrow if 
you behave ill.” He treated the midshipmen with parental care, examining 
them himself once a week, and declaring that nothing would give him 
greater pain than that any young man in his ship should be unable to 
pass: and when off duty, he did every thing in his power to make his 
officers at ease, und to promote their welfare. With those to whom he 
became attached, from observing their attention to their duty, which was 
ever the road to his regard, his friendship and confidence were affectionate 
and unbounded. ‘To his own superiors he maintained the same conduct, 
demanding and receiving from them that respect to which, by his character 
and station, he was entitled. On one occasion, the Excellent was directed 
to weigh when off Cadiz, and to close with the admiral’s ship, and in running 
down, the signal was made five or six times for altering the course, first on 
one side, and then on the other, and, at length, fora lieutenant. Captain 
Collingwood, who had been observing this in silence, ordered his boat to 
be manned, as he would go too. On his arrival on board, he desired the 


lieutenant, when the order was copied, to bring it to him ; and he read it . 


while he was walking the quarter-deck with Lord St. Vincent and Sir 
Robert Calder. It was merely an order for the Excellent to receive on 
board two bags of onions, for the use of the sick; and, on seeing it, he 
exclaimed, ‘* Bless me! is this the service, my lord—is this the service, 
Sir Robert? Has the Excellent’s signal been made five or six times for two 
bags of onions? Man my boat, Sir, and let us go on board again!” And, 
though repeatedly pressed by Lord St. Vincent to stay dinner, he refused, 
and retired. 

‘ When he was in command as an admiral, he made it a point of duty 
never to give any of those vexatious and harassing orders, of which he had 
himself, at times, occasion to complain; and, although he was ever soli- 
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citous that merit should be noticed and rewarded, he abstained as much as 
sible from interference and complaint. 

‘ If he had occasion to remark upon any thing, it was always done with 

eat calmness, and frequently with considerable point. hen he was 
once particularly anxious to complete his bread, and to sail immediately, 
he inquired of the captain, an officer for whom he had a high esteem, if 
all the boats were gone ashore. “I have sent them all,” was the reply, 
‘except my barge.” ‘ Oh! of course,” said the admiral, “ a captain’s 
barge must never be employed for such purposes; but I hope they make 
every possible use of mine.” ’—pp. 45—49. 


The elevation of Admiral Collingwood to the Peerage, which 
was the reward of the victory of Trafalgar, is the occasion of some 
of the most characteristic of his private letters. Perhaps these 
betray rather more elation at his honours than might have been 
expected from the habitual magnanimity of his mind; but that 
elation, like every other feeling in him, was chastened by the vir- 
tuous emotions of duty and affection. That he had deserved the 
approbation of his Sovereign and his country—that he might be 
‘numbered among the leaders of his country’s glory’—these were 
his avowed and honest points of pride! But all the happiness of 
success was evidently centered in the elevation of his family, and 
reflected from the joy of those objects in whose love only he seemed 
to breathe. If he dwells on his honours to his wife, it is with 
delight that she shares them, with the fervent prayer that she 
‘may long live the happy wife of her happy husband.’ If he 
alludes to the consequences of rank upon his daughters, it is to 
exhort her, that she instil into them principles of true nobility, and 
to give utterance to the hope, that they will ‘ take pains to make 
themselves wise and good, and fit for the station to which they are 
raised.” Sometimes, more playfully, he promises to do his best yet 
to make his lady a countess, or supposes that ‘ he must not now 
be seen to mts with old Scott in his garden.’ The pccle.| 
letter, in earnest and in badinage, is full of all these mingle 
feelings :— 

‘I have another charming extract of a letter, written to the Admiralty, 
by his Majesty’s command, in which he says, that the more the proceed- 
ings cf the fleet under my command are detailed, the more reason he has 
to approve of my conduct. It makes me quite happy that the King 
should seem so pleased with me. Many of the Captains here have ex- 
pressed a desire, that I would give a general notice whenever I go to 
Court; and if they are within 500 miles, they will come up to attend me. 
Now all this is very pleasing; but, alas! my love, until we have peace I 
shall never be happy: and yet, how we are to make it out in peace, I know 
not, with high rank and no fortune.* At all events, we can do as we did 





* At this time Lord Collingwood’s income, including his full pay, barely 
amounted to 1100/. per annum, as appears from several of his letters re- 
specting the income tax, to which he was peculiarly solicitous that the 
most correct return should be made. 
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before. It is true, I have the chief command, but there are neither French 
nor Spaniards on the sea, and our cruisers find nothing but neutrals, who 
carry on all the trade of the enemy. Our prizes you see are lost; but was 
there ever so complete a break-up of an enemy’s fleet? If we have not 
saved them to ourselves, we have at least put them out of the power of 
doing further mischief.  Villeneuve’s ship had a great deal of money in 
her, but it all went to the bottom. I am afraid the fees for this patent 
will be large, and pinch me, but never mind : let others solicit pensions— 
I am an Englishman, and will never ask for money as a favour.’ How do 
my darlings go on? I wish you would make them write to me by turns, 
and give me the whole history of their proceedings. Oh! how I shall re. 
joice, when I come home, to find them as much improved in knowledge as 
I have advanced them in station in the world; but take care they do not 
give themselves foolish airs. Their excellence should be in ee in 
virtue, and benevolence to all; but most to those who are humble, and 
require their aid. This is true nobility, and is now become an incumbent 
duty onthem. Iam out of all patience with Bounce. The consequential 
airs he gives himself, since he became a right honourable dog, are insuf- 
ferable. He considers it beneath his dignity to play with commoners’ 
dogs, and truly thinks that he does them grace when he condescends to 
lift up his leg against them. This, I think, is carrying the insolence of 
rank to the extreme; but he is a dog that does it.—25th December. This 
is Christmas-day ; a merry and cheerful one, I hope, to all my darlings. 
May God bless us, and grant that we may pass the next together. Every 
body is very good to me; but his Majesty's letters are my pride—it is 
there I ‘feel the object of my life cttained. The editors of the Naval 
Chronicle have written to me for the history of my life and progress, for 
which they are pleased to say the world is very impatient. Now this 
rather embarrasses me, for I never could bear the trumpeter of his own 
praise. So, to get rid of it as well as I can, I have employed to 
write a history for me. For my birth and parentage he has selected two 
or three chapters of Bamfylde Moore Carew; for my services in the West 
Indies, and on the Spanish Main, he has good assistance in the History of 
the Buccaneers ; and for my shipwreck he has copied a great deal out of 
Robinson Crusoe: all which, with a few anecdotes from the Lives of the 
Admirals, a little distorted, will make, I am inclined to think, a very re- 
spectable piece of biography. I have just heard that the Brest fleet is at 
sea, and coming this way. If they do, I have force enough to beat them 
all; and it would be alucky hour. [ am now going down the Mediterra- 
nean to meet them, if they should be coming this way, which I think is not 
improbable, on the supposition that we aré weak.’—pp. 145—7. 


With Lord Collingwood’s accession to the chief naval command 
in the Mediterranean, after the battle of Trafalgar, commenced a 
new and perhaps the most remarkable period in his, public life. 
For his station was far different from that of the mere profes- 
sional guidance of a squadron. Besides the wearisome duty of 
blockading and watching an enemy, who had been rendered too 
timid to seek an encounter, and were too wary to be lured to theit 
destruction, the British Admiral became, in fact, the guardian and 
negociator of the political interests of his country throughout the 
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whole circuit of the Mediterranean shores. The projects of the 
French and their adherents, which his sagacity constantly pene- 
trated—the critical condition of Sicily throughout the war—the 
indiscreet rupture with Turkey in 1807, of which he wholly dis- 
approved—the jealous ambition and the selfish insincerity of Rus- 
sia, as our ally, in that affair, and her subsequent vacillations of 
policy, all which he penetrated and foretold ;—the Spanish revo- 
lution, the dawn and progress of which he eagerly watched, though 
he pret estimated the desultory and indolent spirit of the 
people, while the expectation of their efforts was most exaggerated ; 
—the maintenance of our amicable relations with the Barbary 
States, and with the Pachas of Egypt and Albania ;—such were 
among the distracting objects which demanded the indefatigable 
restless care of the British Admiral. His occupation and activity, 
mental and bodily, were incessant; and the political as well as 
naval ability which the exigencies of his situation developed in 
him, we may go beyond the editor of his correspondence in declar- 
ing to have been of the very highest order. This is perpetually 
manifested by his letters in the most unquestionable shape; but 
the evidence is scattered over such an extent of correspondence, 
that we can only refer in general terms to the conclusion which ‘it 
has left on our minds. Yet these services of Lord Collingwood 
were, necessarily, of a nature to excite little national applause or 
public notice at the time: that he was perpetually traversing the 
waters of the Mediterranean, and his presence perpetually required 
in opposite 7 of attention ; that he, for five years, never slept 
asingle night out of his ship, and was once during that time, for 
the incredible interval of two-and-twenty months, without droppin 
an anchor, were pledges of toil and harassing service which cou 
not be known, or would have passed unheeded if they had. A 
few hours’ interchange of hard blows, and the capture of a dozen 
sail of the line, without toilsome days or sleepless nights, would 
have outweighed it all; but the Frenchman would not fight, and 
therefore John Bull held that there could have been nothing for an 
Admiral to achieve. : 
We confess that, to us, ‘there is something melancholy in the 
rusal of Collingwood’s private saline ne during all these 
tter years of his life. There is nothing selfishly querulous or 
desponding in his tone; for, on the contrary, the spirit of his 
patriotism and zeal burns bright to the last. But it is evident, 
that in hope deferred, in the fleeting visions of a restoration to his 
family, which had, from year to year, mocked his affection, his 
heart had sickened within him. Even before the battle of Trafal- 
r, he had declared his determination to get on shore in the fol- 
owing spring for the remainder of his life, “for he was ve 
weary ;” yet, for five years afterwards, he was still zealous enough 
to remain at the post of duty, while, with a mind ovet-wrought 
with public anxieties and labour, a frame enfeebled and emaciated 
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by the unrelieved confinement of a ship, and a heart aching for 
the peaceful home, from which he was an exile, exhausted nature 
was sinking within him in premature and painful decay. Yet he 
persevered ; and when the ministry in England, who, at least, 
appreciated his value, and who, in answer to his urgent entreaties 
to be recalled, on the failure of his health, pressed him to remain 
in his command, for that ‘they knew not how to fill his place,” 
he made the noble reply, that ‘ his life was his country’s.” But 
he seems to have felt that he was thus signing his own death- 
warrant ; and there cannot be a doubt that his end was hastened 
by his continued exertions. When he found himself in the last 
stage of exhaustion, he was compelled to resign his charge ; but it 
was then too late, and he tranquilly expired in the Ville-de-Paris, 
off Minorca, on his homeward voyage, on the 7th of March, 1810. 





Art. II.—Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries ; with Recollec- 
tions of the Author’s Life, und of his Visit to Italy. By Leigh Hunt. 
4to. pp. 513, With portraits. London: Colburn. 1828. 


It is with great reluctance that we sit down to give our readers an 
account of this volume. Mr. Hunt has suffered, and severely too, 
in the cause of liberty. He has exhibited, in several of his publi- 
cations, the private habits of his life, and the dispositions by which 
they have been formed ; and it is due to him to say, that they 
appear highly amiable. Elegant literature and the happiness of a 
growing family seem to occupy all his intellect, and to demand his 
utmost exertions; and it may appear somewhat harsh to subject 
to any thing like a rigid examination, the motives. that have ac- 
tuated him in the composition of a work, by which, independently 
of other views, he hoped to benefit himself, and to advance the 
prospects of his children. 

But however we may respect the man for his acquirements, his 
candour, and his natural benevolence; however we may sympa- 
thise with him through the painful disappointments, of which he 
has already numbered too many, we may be allowed, perhaps, to 
claim for our literature, and for those who are engaged in support- 
ing it, some portion of that spirit of dignity and independence, 
without which they would be deprived ofall their gracefulness and 
of much ‘of their utility. We are not insensible to the various 
proofs which we have lately seen, of a disposition that prevails 
among certain classes of literary men, to degrade their pursuits 
into a mere matter of trade; to produce a given number of words 
for a proposed reward ; and to praise or to censure according to the 
interests and desires of those who employ them. But we own that 
we were not prepared for the extreme degree of literary servility— 
to call it by no severer name—which is stamped upon the principal 
pages of the work now before us. Nor does the author attempt to 
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conceal his shame. It would not, perhaps, have been very difficult 
for him, by a little address, to make a better appearance im the eye. 
of the public. Itis certain, that if he had spoken less of his obli- 
gations to his publisher, and of his own original plan in the prepa- 
ration of his volume, he would have less ex himself to the 
censure of the world. He is, however, remarkably communicative 
upon both these points, imagining, most ae that by Ci oye 
ing to have no reservations, his faults, such as they are, might be 
more easily forgiven. 

We shall briefly state the history of this volume, as we gather 
it from the preface, and we shall then leave the reader to form his 
own conclusions. Upon Mr. Hunt’s return from Italy, some seven 
or eight years ago, he found it necessary to recruit his finances, 
and not having any better mode of attaining that object than by 
writing a book, he proposed-to. draw up. a sketch of his own 
life, and to illustrate it with a-selection from his published 
writings. His next step was to contract with a respectable book- 
seller for the copy-right of his work, and to obtain thereupon an 
advance of money, which afforded him, as he informs us, a ‘ taste 
of comfort,’ that was quite a novelty in his career. So pleasant 
did he find it to live well, and to do very little, that days, months, 
years, passed over, without witnessing any considerable accumula- 
tion of manuscript, until, at length, the said bookseller thought it 
high time to look after his property. Alas! he finds the money 
a 4 consumed. Mr. Hunt wants more, but it. is appre- 

ended by the prudent capitalist, that the probable sale of the pro- 
posed work would not justify him in being more liberal. What is 
to be done? A friendly voice whispers, that Mr, Hunt might in- 
terweave in his own-life some anecdotes of Lord Byron. The hint 
is improved to the extent of sketching the noble bard’s life and 
habits in Italy; and the undertaking is crowned by placing that 
sketch in the foreground of the volume, by making it actually fur- 
nish the title-page, by page say it, as a matter of very subor- 
dinate value, the biography of the author, which, was originally 
intended as the principal attraction, and by leaving out altogether 
the intended selection from his writings. 

Now, as a matter 6f commercial speculation, this proceeding 
evinces at least a capacity for adapting the means to the end; but; 
on the part of the author, what miserable, debasing confessions 
does it produce! Not being ready with the work, as originally 
intended, at the time for which it was promised ;, having, as he 
informs us, ‘ availed himself unawares of the handsome treatment 
of his publisher’ (in other words, having spent the money advanced 
him), and having, in fact, enjoyed ‘ too long a holiday’ on the 
means with which he was furnished, he wished ‘ to make amends 
for loss of time: the plan of the book became altered, and, finally, 
he made up his mind to enlarge and. enrich it with,an account of 


_ Lord Byron.’ He adds, that this latter suggestion was originally 
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thade to him on his return from Italy, but that he then declined it; 
and that ‘ it-would never have been done at all but for the circuit. 
: stances above stated.’ Then comes this astounding sentence—* J 
| must even ‘confess, that such is my dislike of these’ personal 
| histories, in ‘which it has been my lot to become a party, that had 
I been rich enough, and could have repaid the handsome conduct 
of Mr, ‘Colburn with its proper znterest, my first impulse, on finish- 
ing ‘the work, would have been to put it into the fire.’ | 
So far for the motives of the author. His readers will perceive 
that he does not attempt to justify his account of Lord Byronupon 
any public grounds. There are those who willcontend that a pub- 
lie man is public property, and that it is lawfal even to corrupt his 
servants, in order to obtain disclosures as to his personal and do+ 
mestic life; inasmuch as such disclosures may be rendered subser- 
vient to the mice good. Mr. Hunt, however, uses no ‘such 
argument. as'this; which, infamous though it be, has at least'a 
specious and unselfish appearance about it, calculated to gain the | 
assent of the’unthinking part. of the multitude. He openly avows 
that he borrowed money, which he could not repay, except by 
violating his native feelings of nght and honour, by composing a 
work, ‘which, otherwise, he would never have thought of, ‘tnd 
which, when composed, he would have put into the fire,’ if his 
eduniary circumstances had enabled him to pursue the dictatesof 
fis heart.’ The wretched woman who, under the veil of night, 
offers her attractions to those who are disposed to pay for them, 
may tell a similar tale. It is not her love of vice that drives her 
into the streets; it is not her horror of virtue; for the haman 
heart is not so radically vicious—particularly not in woman—as 
some philosophers have chosen to represent it: No—she must tive 
—dire necessity urges her to barter her person for money, and'so | 
she goes on in her eareer of heartless, ignominious depravity. ‘Such | 
a'being we commonly call a prostitute. What then shall we 'say | 
| of him who, knowing what is right, and willing too, as we believe, | 
ii to pursue it, sacrifices all his notions of principle, and panders ‘to 
li the debased appetite for scandal which rages through all ranks’of 
society. ‘Good God!’ says Mr. Hunt, when he has nearly 
emptied all his store of spleen against the memory of Lord. Byron, 
‘'Good God! when I think of these things, and of the common 
weaknesses of society, as ‘at present constitated, I feel as if I could 
shed tears over the most willing of my resentments, much more 
over the most unwilling, and such ‘as I never intended speaking of,’ 
p.'89). Video meliora, pejora sequor. This is the summary of 
r. Hunt’s palliations—if mace they can be called—which 
tend only to deepen the intellectual degradation into which he has 
fallen. | : 
| -’ We must not pass over the concluding paragraph of his preface: 
. ‘The account of Lord ‘Byron was not intended to stand first in the book- 
I should ‘have kept it for a climax: ~My own reminiscences, I ‘fear, coming 
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after it, will be like bringing back the Moselle, after devils and Burgundy. 
Time also, as well as place, is violated; and the omission of a good part 
of the autobiography, and introduction of detached, portraits for inserted 
ones, have given altogether a different look to the publication, from what 
was contemplated at first, But my publisher thought it best ; perhaps it 
is so: and I have only to hope, that in adding to the attractions of the 
title page, it will not make the greater part of the work seem unworthy of 
it. —Preface, p. vii. 

We own that we do not think that in this and other such 
passages, the publisher has been fairly dealt with by the author. 
The latter seems extremely anxious to shift upon the shoulders 
of the former, all the blame which can attach to a. work of this 
description -It is obvious, that Mr, Colburn wished, and very 
naturally, to obtain'a book that would repay him for his advances 
and other risks; but it belonged to the author, if, he xeally held 
any principles of honour sacred, to take his stand upon them. ., If 
he has abandoned them, and that for the sake of the reward which 
he was to get for so doing,, it is clear that, the taint of the trans- 
action belongs, at least, as much to him who receives, as to him 
who gives, under circumstances so humiliating. | 

The reader will observe, that we have not at-all entered into the 
question, whether, removing all other considerations out of view, 
it was becoming in Mr. Hunt, particularly looking at the relation 
in which he was placed towards Lord Byron, to,constitute himself 
the reporter of his lordship’s private life. We entertain, however, 
an opinion on this point, which we shall not hesitate to declare. 
According to Mr. Hunt’s statement, it appears that soon after he 
was liberated from a long imprisonment, he found himself. sur- 
rounded by a large family, and with scarcely any means to support 
them. His health was broken down, and his fortunes were alto- 
gether in a desperate condition, when a proposal reached him 
through his friend, Mr. Shelley, from Lord Byron, then residing in 
Italy, to proceed to that country for the purpose of assleting 19 the 
composition of a periodical work, to be called “ The Liberal.”’ In 
order to enable him to comply with this proposal, Lord: Byron sent 
him, through the same channel, two ead pounds, and ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Hunt and all his family set off by sea for that 
country. Upon his arrival the “ Liberal” was commenced ; he 
and his wife and children lived in the same house with Lord Byron 
at Pisa; and he had thus frequent opportunities of séeing his 
lordship in his private‘hours, and of observing the general. tenor 
of his habits and pursuits.. The “ Liberal,” went on with indifferent 
success for some months, and then failed; Mr. Shelley perished at 
sea; the hopes of all the parties, as to the new periodical, were 
disappointed ; differences soon followed which gave rise to mutual 
complaints; quarrels ensued; Lord Byron went to Greece; and 
Mr. Hunt ‘was obliged to return to England. . 

Under these circumstances it was, that the author obtained the 
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information which gives a tainted zest to his work. He did not, 
be it remembered, meet with Lord Byron on the high: road of life, 
in the general intercourse of society; had that been the case, he 
might have been justified in recording his impressions of a charac- 
ter, that is likely to be enquired into with some degree of curiosity 
by posterity. But he never would have enjoyed the opportunity 
of seeing Lord Byron in Italy, had it not been for the noble 
lord’s kind intentions towards him in the first instance, and in the 
next place, for an actual advance of money, sufficient to defray his 
travelling expences from England to that country; so that while 
Mr. Hunt resided in Italy, he could have been considered in no other 
light than as a dependant on Lord Byron. For such a person 
therefore, to take advantage of his situation, in order to betray to 
the world all his noble protector’s errors and foibles, seems to us 
nothing short of adomestic treason. But to publish those foibles 
for the sake of gain, and to publish nothing but those, for the sake 
of spleen, indicate a dereliction of principle, and a destitution of 
honourable feeling, which we shall not venture to characterize. 

Mr. Hunt further informs us, that as to his own biography, he 
soon became tired of that; that he was ‘ warned off this ground as 
impossible on account of others, and gladly gave it up.’ Such is 
the candour of this author. Where the feelings of his own friends 
are concerned, he drops a veil upon his history, lest he should give 
them pain; but where he is likely only to offend the feelings of 
persons who are not of the number of his friends, he never enters 
into the slightest consideration of consequences, except, indeed, 
as to the profits he is to enjoy from making disclosures, which, 
otherwise, he would be the tirst to reprobate. 


‘I could not,’ says he, ‘conceal from myself, on looking over the . 
manuscript, that in renewing my intercourse with him (Lord Byron) in 
imagination, I had involuntarily felt a re-access of the spleen and indig- 
nation which I experienced, as a man who thought himself ill-treated. 
With this, to a certain extent, the account is coloured, though never with 
a shadow of untruth; nor have I noticed a great deal that I should have 
done, had I been in the least vindictive, which is a vice I disdain.’— 
Preface, p. v. : 

‘This is a refinement of morality which we do not clearly com- 
prehend. If his account be coloured with spleen and indignation; 
as it is here confessed to be, we should deem it vindictive, although 
Mr. Hunt had in words disclaimed that vice a thousand times over ; 
and a more detestable vice in a writer who pretends to be a 
biographer can scarcely be conceived. But in order that the 
reader may judge for himself on this point, we shall only state that 
the author has characterized Lord Byron as ‘ vain,’—*‘ egotistical,’ 
—‘ fond of notoriety’—‘ avaricious —‘ intemperate’—‘ cold to wo- 
man’—‘ false in his friendships’—‘ penurious of books’—‘ of no 
address’—‘ superstitious and old womanish’—‘ a man of great 
perversity and self-will’—* that he was born handsome, wilful and 
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lame’—‘ that he had no conversation’—‘ that it was doubtful whether 
he was a man of courage’—‘and that he certainly was not a 
christian.’ | 

It is not our province to defend Lord Byron’s character from the 
imputations which are here made against it. They may be all well 
founded, for aught that we know; but that they are set forth in a 
vindictive, not to say a malignant spirit, no man can doubt, who 
understands that it is the duty of a biographer to give the lights 
as well as shades to his portrait, which properly belong to it. If 
Mr. Hunt is to be believed, Lord Byron had not a single virtue, to 
redeem or palliate the above formidable list of vices a infirmities ; 
whereas it is notorious, that his lordship had done many kind and 
generous acts towards literary friends ; that he was never niggardly 
of his praise where he thought it deserved ; that throughout his 
too brief existence, he had been animated by an unquenchable 
love of liberty, and had essentially served it by. his writings, and 
that finally he sacrificed his life upon its altar. These things 
alone, not to say a word of his transcendant genius, ought to 
shed a brightness on his history, which should cast many of. his 
infirmities into the shade. It cannot be denied, that his great 
poetical talents were sullied by many impurities, but these: will 
of themselves decay in time,’ and leave his name in that fine 
splendour, in which it was invested when it first obtained its 
ascendant in our horizon. | 

We have seen that Mr. Hunt talks.a good deal of the pecuniary 
obligations which he owes to his publisher; and that it was, in 
fact, those obligations that forced him into the account which he 
has given of Lord Byron. Upon what principle was it then, that 
he conceived himself free from all obligation to the memory of 
Lord Byron, who had also advanced him—nay, presented him 
with money, to the amount already specified, and a hundred pounds 
more than that subsequently in Italy? It is worth while to attend 
to the author’s defence of himself on this point. 


‘I have some peculiar notions on the subject of money, as the reader 
will see more fully. They will be found to involve considerable difference 
of opinion with the community, in a state of things like the present, parti- 
cularly in a commercial country; and many may think me deficient in 
spirit on that point, as I think them mistaken in their notions of what 
spirit is, and mistakenly educated. I may be wrong (as people say when 
they think themselves in the right); but in the mean time, judging even 
by what they themselves think of the little happiness and disinterestedness 
that is to be found in the present state of things, I am sure they are not 
right; and that the system of mere bustle and competition ends in little 
good to any body. I can see an improvement in it ultimately, when the 
Vicissitude comes which every body attributes to the nature of human 
society, and which nobody seems to believe in with regard to their own 
customs :—but I shall be digressing too far. Among: other things, in 
which I differ in point of theory (for in practice Iam bound to sa 
that of late, though for other reasons, I have totally altered in this parti- 
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cular), ] have not.had that horror of being under obligation, which js 
thought an essential refinement in money matters, and which leads some 
really generous persons, as well as some who only seek personal importance 
in their "generosity, to think they have a right to bestow favours. which 
they would be mortified to receive. But, at the same time, in this as in 
every thing else, ‘‘ the same is not the same.” Men and modes make a 
difference, and I must say two things for myself, for which every bod 
may give me credit, who deserves credit himself; first, that although 
(to my great sorrow and repentance) I have not been careful’ enough to 
enable myself to be generous in this respect towards others, in any degtee 
worth speaking of, nor even (with shame I ‘say it) just to my own’ children 
(though I trust’ to outlive that culpability), yet I have never refused to 
share my last sixpence (no idle phrase in this instance) with ‘any: friend 
who was in want of it; and second, that although it has been a delight to 
me to receive hundreds from some, I could not receive without anguish, 
as many pence from others; nor should I ever, by any chance,) have ap- 
plied to them, but for a combination of circumstances that mixed me up 
with them at the moment,’—pp. 19, 20. , 


If we rightly understand the drift of this argument, it means that 
Mr. Hunt would have received as. much of Lord Byron’s money as 
his lordship might have thought proper to give, without feeling 
himself under the slightest obligation; but that he has: since 
changed his mind on the subject, ‘in practice at least,’ of :which 
we presume the memoir of his lordship is a sufficient example. 
There is much in this passage that savours of Cobbett’s de- 
fence of his non-payment of a loan advanced to him by Sir 
Francis Burdett. The npshot of their common doctrine is: this; 
that, whereas Messrs Cobbett and Hunt have a high opinion of 
their.own talents; and whereas one is a political, and the other a 
miscellaneous writer, and they have not as yet amassed fortunes 
by their publications—therefore, considering ‘the present state of 
society,’ they need never think of refunding to any person who 
favours them with pecuniary assistance! Mr. Hunt would, indeed, 
have us to believe, that ‘in practice at least,’ he has altered those 
notions of late, thereby affording a ray of encouragement to those 
who might be inclined to imitate Lord Byron’s generosity. But 
is he certain that.if such persons were to be found, he would not 
recur to his favourite doctrine? 

There is another subject upon which we must touch, though 
with unfeigned reluctance, and with as much delicacy as we can. 
It’ is well known that an intimacy of an improper description 


took place between Lord Byron and a Signora Guiccoli, soon after — 


his lordship’s arrival in Italy, and that that intimacy continued for 
a considerable length of time. Mr, Hunt was aware of this; he 
knew, therefore, that the parties were living in a state of double 
adultery, openly violating the most sacred duties. Yet he never 
seems to have hesitated an instant, about introducing Mrs. Hunt 
and his children to a family thus tainted in all its relations. He 
complains of having been. treated by, Lord Byron, on, some oc- 
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casions, , with Sal we ask, what better. treatment. did -he 
deserve, after degrading himself and his children by such mean 
compliances? He had been given to understand, forsooth ! that 
‘the attachment was real; that it.was: rescuing Lord Byron from 
worse connexions; and that the lady’s family approved. of: it.’ 
Supposing all this to be true, does it follow that their conduct'was 
the less criminal in the sight of God—or less reprehensible in the 
opinion of good men-?—But we correct ourselves ; it ‘seems that 
Mr. Hunt has also a peculiar theory on this subject, as on that of 
money. He tells us that he differs, very considerably, ‘ with the 
notions entertained respecting the intercourse of the sexes, in more 
countries than one ;’ by. which, we suspect, he means that such 
intercourse ought to be subject to no laws, human: or divine. 
Truly, we have here a philosopher of the most agreeable de- 
scription: ie | pew hres : athena. 3 | 
ut the truth of the matter is, after all, that the attachment 
was not ‘real.’ ‘ Unfortunately, it soon. became. clear, that there 
was no love on either side. The lady,) I. believe, was not un- 
susceptible of areal attachment, and most undeubtedly, she was 
desirous that Lord Byron should ‘cultivate it, and make her as 
oan and as affectionate as she was anxious to be. But to. hear 
er talk of him, she must have pretty soon discerned, ‘that: this 
was impossible; and the manner of her talking rendered’ it more 
than doubtful whether she had ever loved, or could love him, to the 
extent that she supposed.’ Yet though Mr. Hunt knew this, it 
did not accelerate his departure from Lord Byron’s house; neither 
did it prevent him from entering very minutely into the scanda- 
lous history of this connexion; or from. placing among the or- 
naments, of his volume, an engraved portrait of the adulteress, 
a portrait which, no doubt, Stockdale will copy for his next. num- 
ber of “Harriet Wilson.” er, 

Under such circumstances, we are not surprised to hear, that 
Lord Byron talked of Mrs. Hunt as “‘ no great things,” . They are 
the author’s own words; though he imputes the censure to a 
different cause, viz. Mrs Hunt’s satirical wit. We copy theprecious 
specimens of it which he has recorded. ' Lord Byron said to her 
one day—* What do you think, Mrs. Hunt? Trelawney has been 
speaking against my morals!’ What do you think of that ?”"—*« Tt 
is the first time,” said Mrs. Hunt, “‘I ever heard of them.” On 
another occasion, Mrs. Hunt said of his ‘picture, by Harlowe, that 
“it resembled a great school boy, who had had a plain bun given 
him, instead of a plum one.” Mr. Hunt himself.it seems, the 
noble lord set down as “a pfoser,” and his children as “‘im- 


practicable ;” he does not defend himself from the charge, but 
as to ‘ the children,’ he assures us, that ‘ it. was impossible to have 
quieter or more respectable in the house, or any. that came less 
in his (Lord Byron’s) way.’ We must say; that his lordship’s 


situation at this time, seems to us to have been anything but 
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enviable.. We shall, however, extract, as the least objectionable 
art of the work, an account of the daily routine of his life at 
isa. . 

‘Lord Byron who used to sit up at night, writing Don Juan (which he 
did under the influence of gin and water), rose late inthe morning: He 
breakfasted;» read; lounged about, singing an air, generally out of 
Rossini, and in a swaggering style, though in a voice at once small and 
veiled; then took a bath, and was dressed, and coming down stairs, 
was heard, still singing, in the court yard, out of which the garden as- 
cended atthe back of the house. The servants at the same time brought 
out two or three chairs. My study, a little room in a corner, with an 
orange tree peeping in at the window, looked upon this court-yard. | 
was generally at my writing when he came down, and either acknow- 
ledged his presence by getting up and saying something from the window, 
or fhe called out “‘ Leontius!”* and came halting up to the window with 
some joke, or other challenge to conversation. His dress, as ‘at Monte- 
Nero, was a nankeen jacket, with white waistcoat and trowsers, and a 
cap, either velvet or linen, with a shade to it. In his hand was a tobacco 
box, from which he helped: himself like unto a shipman, but for a dif- 
ferent purpose; his object being to restrain the pinguifying impulses of 
hunger. Perhaps also he thought it good for the teeth. We then lounged 
about, or sat and talked, Madame Guiccioli, with her sleek tresses, de- 
scending after her toilet to join us. The garden was small and square, 
but plentifully stocked with oranges and other shrubs; and, being well 
watered, looked very green and refreshing under the Italian sky. The 
lady generally attracted us up into it, if we had not been there before. 

* * ® * 


‘In the course of an hour or two, being an early riser, I used to go in to 
dinner. Lord Byron either stayed a little longer, or went up stairs to his 
books and his couch. When the heat of the day declined, we rode out, 
either on horseback or in a barouche, generally towards the forest. He 


was a good rider, graceful; and kept a firmseat. He loved to be told of 
it, and being true, it was a pleasure to tell him. | 
* * * * * * 

‘Ofan evening I seldom saw him. He recreated himself in the bal- 
cony, or with a book ; and at night, when I went to bed, he was just 
thinking of setting to work with Don Juan. His favourite reading was 
history and travels. I think I am correct in saying, that his favourite 
authors were Bayle and Gibbon. Gibbon was altogether calculated to 
please him. There was a show in him, and at the same time a tone of the 
world, a self-complacency and a sarcasm, a love of things aristocratical, 
with a tendency to be liberal on other points of opinion, and to crown all, 
a splendid success in authorship, and a high fe piquant character with 
the fashionable world, which found a strong sympathy in the bosom of his 
noble reader. Then, in his private life, Gibbon was a voluptuous recluse; 
he bad given celebrity to a foreign residence, possessed a due sense of the 
merits of wealth as well as rank, and last, perhaps not least, was no speaker 
in Parliament. I may add, that the elaborate style of his writing pleased 
the lover of the artificial in poetry, while the cynical turn of his satire 
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amused the genius of Don Juan. And finally, his learning and tesearch 
supplied the indolent man of letters with the information which he /had 
left at school. 


‘ Lord Byron’s collection of books was poor, and consisted chiefly of new 


ones. I remember little among them but the English works published at 


Basle, (Kames, Robertson, Watson's History of Philip II. &c.) and new 
ones sorannnelty sent him from England. He was anxious to show you 
that he possessed no Shakspeare and Milton, “‘ because,” he said, “he 
had been accused of borrowing from them!” He affected to doubt whether 
Shakspeare was so great a genius as he has been taken for, and whether 
fashion had not a great deal to do with it; an extravagance, of which none 
but a patrician author could have been guilty. However, there was a 
greater committal of himself at the bottom of this notion than he sup ; 
and, perhaps, circumstances had really disenabled him from having the 
proper idea of Shakspeare, though it could not have fallen so short of: the 
truth as he pretended. Spencer he could not read; at least he said so. 
All the gusto of that most poetical of the poets went with him for no- 
thing. I lent him a volume of the “‘ Fairy Queen,” and he,said he would 
try to like it. Next day he brought it to my study-window, and said, “‘ Here, 
Hunt, here is your Spencer, I cannot see any thing in him:” and he 
seemed anxious that I should take it out of his hands, as if he was afraid 
of being accused of copying so poora writer. That he saw nothing in 
Spencer is not very likely; but I really do not think that he saw much. 

‘ Spenser was too much out of the world, and he too much in it. It 
would have been impossible to persuade him, that Sandys’s Ovid was better 
than Addison’s and Croxall’s. He wanted faith in the interior of poetry 
to relish it unpruned and unpopular. Besides, he himself was to be mixed 
up somehow with every thing, whether to approve it ordisapprove. When 
he found Sandys’s ‘* Ovid” among my books, he said, ‘“‘ God ! what an un- 
pleasant recollection I have of this book ! I met with it on my wedding-day, 
I read it while I was waiting to go to church.” Sandys, who is any, thing 
but an anti-bridal poet, was thenceforward to. be nobody but an old fellow 
who had given him an unpleasant sensation. The only great writer of past 
times, whom he read with satisfaction, was Montaigne. Franklin he liked. 
He respected hiin from his acquisition of wealth and power; and would 
have stood in awe, had he known him, of the refined worldliness of his 
character, and the influence it gave him. Franklin’s works, and Walter 
Scott’s, were among his favourite reading. His liking for such of the mo- 
dern authors as he preferred in general, was not founded in a compliment 
to them; but Walter Scott, with his novels, his fashionable repute, and 
his ill opinion of the world whom he fell in with, enabled him to enter 
heartily into his merits,and he read him over and over again with un- 
affected delight.’-—pp. 37—-46. 


We remember to have seen some numbers of the “ Liberal,” the 
periodical publication in the management of which, Mr. Hunt 
assisted Lord Byron ; and although it is written, that of the dead 
nothing that is not good should be said, yet we must declare, that 
amore silly, a more vulgar, a mors unentestaining, or at the same 
time, a more ostentatious work. never dishonoured our literature. 
In matters of morality, it was at least of a very questionable charac- 
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ter.;.in matters of religion it was offensively conceited and: profane, 
It perished.,in the disgrace it deserved, and let it therefore’ rest in 
contempt. — | : 

Much»of: what Mr. Hunt is pleased to call his account of Lord 
Byron; is rather’ a’ dissertation upon his character, than a history 
of his life. He takes a verse from the noble lord’s poems, or a con- 
fession ofan idle moment, and makes it the theme of half a dozen 
tiresome prosing pages. There is httle that 1s new in his narra- 
tive, and of that little, there is still less that is important. There are 
upwards of forty pages out of one hundred and fifty, devoted solel 
to a dull criticism on a work, entitled, ‘‘ The Life, Writings, Opi- 
nions, and Times, of Lord Byron,””—a spurious-compilation, known 
to be such by any man who has the slightest judgment. . Yet. does 
Mr. Hunt set about refuting the numberless fabrications of this pre- 
cious publication, with as much solemnity as if it had proceeded 
froma respectable quarter. But his motive is evident enough. He 
wished merely'to eke out his memoir, and give it as imposing 
am appearance as possible. This is followed by. some ten ora 
dozen’ familiar letters from’ Lord Byron to the author, which are 
chiefly taken up in’ paying’ him’ compliments on several of his 

oems—compliments which he ought to have blushed to acknow- 

edge, after having treated the noble lord with such little ceremony 
in return, | foun | 
~ The author’s memoir of Mr. Moore; is too scanty, and, we may 
add, too prejudiced to deserve any particular notice from us. 
That of Mr. Shelley, on the contrary, is nothing but a panegyric. 
Of the genius of that ill-starred and eccentric man, we have always 
thought very highly; his private life offers little worthy -of our 
admiration, and his religious principles still less. His end was 
tragical, .and: contains a lesson that should appal the. most 
thoughtless of his disciples. © In the memoir which Mr. Hunt has 
given of him, we frequently observe the phrase ‘ conventional,’ and 
‘unconventional.’ It seems, that he imagines the community 
divisible into these two classes, the former including ‘those: who 
acknowledge an allegiance to the general rules of society; the lat- 
ter consisting of those who would like to live arate to regula- 
tions of their own. Mr. Shelley has a conspicuous place among 
the unconventional, and, if we mistake not, Mr. Hunt aspires to 4 
similar honour ;—par nobile-fratres. The author indulges us with 
a long and tedious review of his friend’s different poetical works, of 
course exalting them to the highest pitch of reputation. It will 
avail them little. The tendency to corruption and decay, which 
in'a signal manner is engendered in all obscene things, pervades 
them to the core, and’has already bowed them to the dust, with 
which they will soon be covered. 

Availing himself of: the comprehensiveness of his title-page, 
Mr. Hunt has given us memoirs of Keats, Campbell, Dubois, . 
Theodore Hook, Mathews, Messrs. James and Horace Smith, 
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Fuseli, Bonnycastle, Kinnaird, Charles Lamb, and Mr. Coleridge; 
many of them it must be owned, respectable names, to whose 
merits we offer no objection. But why they should be set down 
as the contemporaries of Lord Byron, we are rather at a loss to 
conjecture... There are hundreds of others who lived in the: time 
of Lord Byron, and had just as much title to notice as any. of 
those, with perhaps one or two exceptions, who, are here, enu- 
merated.| Keats died at the age of twenty-four,'in -a state little 
short of madness. -Campbell still lives to adorn his,country, and 
promote the welfare of his race. Dubois is scarcely; known; Theo- 
dore Hook, too well known for his, at least presumed, connex- 
ion with the: basest system of calumny. that,ever disgraced the 
public press ;, Mathews still delights ‘the town, ‘and | oneof the 
Smiths, at least, has retired to Tor Hill, to die with one Reuben 
Apsley. | Coleridge has grown fat and idle; Charles; Lamb. has 
outgrown his visions; ‘and as to the rest, and even;as to most of 
these, what had they particularly .to do, with»Lord Byron, that 
they should be denominated Azs contemporaries? boveoggs vo 
We' come now to Mr. Hunt’s' recollections of his own. life, to 
which we find: a‘portrait prefixed, calculated to..do; any thing but 
conciliate our confidence.' We have not the honour of knowing 
the original ; but if this portrait be at all like him, we;must.con- 
fess, that we should have no great fancy for his company. We 
understand that he is rather displeased with his painter, or at 
least; his engraver, who, .he thinks, has made ,hbim look like a 
thief: The picture certainly does warrant the idea, for;we.could 
almost imagine, that he orf something, under. his cloak which he 
had purloined, and was making the best of his way home with it. 
Upon the memoir itself, we shall touch, but sparingly.. It is far 
from being a flattering tale. Of worldly. vicissitude, not only the 
author, but all his: family appear to have had an abundant portion, | 
and that chiefly owing to their imprudence. . Both his grandfather 
and father were clergymen of the Established Church: he himself 
seems to have been este up to no regular. calling.. For such 
education as he has received, he has been chiefly indebted to 
Christ Hospital. Whatever: reputation he has earned in literature, 
he owes, and to his credit be it spoken, entirely to his: own exer- 
tions. If we were asked what;we.think of. Mr. Hunt’s politics, 
we should answer, that, generally speaking, we approve,,of. them ; 
liberal: measures have always found in him a.steady and energetic, 
and sometimes, even an eloquent defender... Several of his miscel- 
laneous. compositions .in light literature, we think favourably of. 
They have in them a raciness, occasionally, that reminds us of the 
elder masters of our language. His poetry we think verbose, and 
conceited in its diction, sickly in its imagery, cockneyfied (to, usé an 
expressive phrase) in its.descriptive passages, and poor and taw- 
dry inits sentiments. The most interesting portion of his memoir, 
18 that which. relates to his imprisonment; it.;has been already 
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before the world in another publication, and therefore we pass it 
over. : 
In closing this book, we shall only add, that however unworthy 
of the author it is in many respects, we believe it will be ve 
ameter A read at first, and then very soon forgotten. Personal 
istory 1s the rage of the day, particularly when it is seasoned, as 
this work is, with much of the spice of scandal; but happily for 
the interests of mankind, that is a spice which often keeps but 
badly, and upon repetition, becomes too disgusting to be endured, 
We would not at the same time be understood as saying, that Lord 
Byron’s character is not here, in some respects, placed in its natural 
colours before the reader. It presents him in his dishabille, stripped 
of the court costume in which some of his biographers have repre- 
sented him ; and we do not deny, that it renders him a more intel- 
ligible, though a more common-place being, than we had been 
hitherto taught toimagine. There is a portrait of him fronting the 
pe which is a good likeness. [It is merely a copy of that 
which appeared in all the print-shop windows some time since, 
representing his lordship after his return from riding. It was 
originally cut in paper by Mrs. Leigh Hunt. Portraits of Keats 
and Lamb also appear in this work, with as much pertinence to 
the main subject as tneir biographies. 





Art. III.—1. Prose di G. B. Niccolini Fiorentino, Professore, e Segre- 
tario dell ‘ Accademia delle Belle Arti. Firenze; 8vo. 1825. 
2. Prose e verst di G. B. Niccolini. Milano; 12mo. 1826. 
3. Foscarini, tragedia di G. B. Niccolini. Firenze; 1827. 


It is a remarkable fact in modern literature, that Tuscany, highly 
favoured as it has been by the muses, where, five hundred years ago, 
the Italian language attained its ripeness, and has ever since pre- 
served its purity, (even in the midst of the general corruption of 
taste which revailed in the rest of the Peninsula), has, nevertheless, 
hardly produced a single writer of eminence during the last, or we 
might add the present century. Noneof the great names of Italy, for 
a hundred years past, are Tuscan ; Maffei, Zeno, and Goldoni, were 
Venetians; Muratori was from Modena; Vico, Giannone, and 
Filangieri, were Neapolitans; Beccaria and Parini, Milanese; 
Metastasio, a Roman; Alfieri, a Piedmontese. Even now Milan, 
as a seat of letters, as well as a mart for typographic and book- 
selling enterprize, ranks far above Florence. There are more 
books published at Milan, than in all the rest of Italy; and yet 
erudition, general information, colloquial elegance, are unquestion- 
ably more general in Tuscany, than in any other Italian state. 
The press is also comparatively free, the inhabitants have been for 
a long period liberal, the country is thriving, the people cheerful 
and happy. What is the reason of this scarcity of genius? Is it 
to be looked for in the very refinement of a polite, elderly people, 
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in whom the fire of youth is exhausted, and who love now to sit 
down and talk with sober sedateness of what they have done, rather 
than of what they might do yet? Or is it to be found in the 
character of the language, which appears little calculated, as some 
have assumed, for prose writing, especially for that sort of com- 
position, imaginative, amusing and instructive, which is now in 
vogue among the reading public in most countries of Europe? 
One thing is certain, that the Italian, or as the Florentines would 
have it, the Tuscan language, is sadly deficient in works of general 
literature; such as novels, travels, memoirs, sprightly criticism, 
epistolary correspondence, and all that sort of current literature, 
with which the French, German, and English presses abound. 
There is hardly an Italian work calculated for female education ; 
this deficiency is universally acknowledged, the compilations used 
being chiefly translations. 

We adverted ina former article,* while speaking of the present 
state of Italian letters, to the philological disputes of late years 
between the worshippers of the Chidieane authorities, and the parti- 
sans of universal Italian community of language. Thanks to the pro- 
gress of good sense, this controversy has lost much of its original 
bitterness and pedantry ; moderate men on both sides have come 
nearer and nearer to a reconciliation; .the merits of the Tuscan writers, 
and the signal services ren@€red by the academy, have been acknow- 
ledged on one side, and the right of the rest of the. Italian learned 
to contribute to the improvement of the common language has 
been admitted on the other. Most of the suggestions and corrections 
contained in Monti’s Proposta have been adopted in the new 
dictionaries now in the course of publication, and it must be con- 
fessed also, that these corrections are not so numerous as to throw 
discredit on the former learned academicians who compiled the great 
vocabulary, when we observe that Monti, with all his philological 
and critical acuteness, did not find more than two hundred words 
to censure under the first five letters from A to E inclusive. The 
ultra champions, however, of Tuscan purism, continue to flatter. the 
willing ears of their countrymen, who inhabit the vale of Arno, from 
Pisa to Arezzo, by telling them that the rest of Italy speak nothing 
but dialects, and that writers, not Tuscan, are obliged to learn the 
written languuge in grammars and dictionaries: and this assertion 
has been implicitly believed and repeated by travellers. The words 
of the Italian written language, however, are spoken in good society, 
and understood by all the inhabitants of the various parts of the 
Peninsula, although the people among themselves, resort in pre- 
ference to their respective dialects. In Tuscany, and at Rome 
only, there is no dialect; in the rest of Italy, all men of education 
speak and write in Italian, but they alter the application of some 





* M. R. Vol. iii., p. 480. 
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words; and -are not'so éxact. in niceties of grammar and syntaxas:the 
Tuscans generally are.’ That there is one common language’ pre. 
valent, from one end of the Peninsula to the other, is proved bythe 
boast of the Tuscans' themselves, that their countrymen, however 
tlisterate, are: ‘understood all over ‘Italy; while a Lombard, ora 
Neapolitan‘of the uneducated classes, is not understood out of his 
respective province, and this because the latter speak dialects, 
With regard to the choice of senténces, and above all, the: tarn: of 
the period, the Tuscan writers are certainly distinguished. ‘by’ an 
elegance, or rather quaintness peculiar to them, and which few. of 
the other: Italians can rival, at least in prose, for there the difference 
ws lies.-» The danguageof good poetry is much. alike all over 

iccolim, whose name we have prefixed to this article, is now the 
chief supporter of Tuscan eloquence, of which his prose, consisting of 
discourses, chiefly on the fine arts, may be.considered as affording 
very’good specimens. Being a native of Florence, a Professor, and 
an Academician, he is impressed in favour of the pre-eminence of his 
eountry ; but his sentiments on the subject are extremely moderate. 
We gather them from his two essays, one ‘“‘ On Propriety in Mat- ~ 
ters of nes a ;” and the other, in which he examines ‘‘ What 
Share the People can have in the Formation of Languages.” He 
establishes the principle, that without tracing the ideology. of 
words, it'is impossible to reason correctly on their propriety ; and 
that disputes about language may be protracted ad infinitum, for 
want of analytical studies. Rhetoricians and lexicographers have 
seldom been philosophers ; their researches have been after custom, 
and custom is not:science. Every word had for those who used it, 
first a single and particular meaning, which afterwards society en- 
larged or altered. There is no necessary connexion between certain 
words and the ideas they express; names often last longer than the 
idea which gave origin to them. ‘ Who amongst us,’ he asks, 
‘ believes in the influence of the stars?’ And yet the words desaster, 
ascendant, derived from astrological notione, are still in use. We 
must, therefore, confess, that custom is, after all, our. best guide an 
the choice of expressions. 

Speaking of the genius of the various languages, Niccolini, after 
observing that it is derived from imagination and learning, from 
the influence.of the climate, and from the habits and passions of 
the people, thus continues :—‘ The Greek language ‘is very, well 
adapted to express minute me 8 which 'the Latin is not, but 
the latter is more susceptible of lofty grandeur. In this, the Italian 
resembles its Roman parent, and Dante had need of all the re- 
sources of his genius, to enable him to be so minutely descriptive, 
without: falling into lowness and meanness.’ And speaking of the 
Oriental writers, he says: ‘ Those who so much admire the pom- 
pous figures in the eastern languages, do not perceive that it 1s 
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from their poverty of abstract ideas, that those people have had 
recourse to images, material and often ignoble.’p. 135).6 0 ou) 
Concerning the scope of his discourse, how a precise and ele 
style is to be obtained, Niccolini insists that it must be by making 
use of expressions, clear, appropriate, and refined ; understéod by 
all, and spoken and written by many. _ The classic writers must be 
studied, and the rules founded upon their example should be con- 
sidered as a check to presumptuous licences ;, but not. as. chains, 
which strong minds are always able to break, in spite of the 
pedants.—p. 137, : ( Lovon 
Niccolini inveighs against that fulsome loquacity, that redun- 
dant copiousness of some Italian writers, which surprises foreigners, 
who enquire how it happens that. authors.can obtain fame among 
us without enriching our intellectual patrimony with a single idea, * 
—p. 137. But another failing we mark in some, even of. the best 
writers of Italy, is their fondness for the didactic’ and academic 
style, which we conceive to be the least calculated to have any 
effect on the vivacious and fanciful temper of that people. TRe 
press is teeming with sermons (not for the pulpit) in prose and in 
verse; eulogies, orations, discourses, essays, mostly on ponderous 
philosophical and moral subjects. Their periodicals actually sink 
under the weight of their laborious compositions ; often written by 
men of real learning, but who are not in the habit of sacrificing to 
the graces. Inthe present tone of mind and morals of the people 
of Italy, this gravity of its literati has an awkward effect: this 
infirmity is of old date, it is coeval with the revival of classic 
studies—with the establishment of their innumerable academies, the 
nurseries of rhetorical and scholastic philosophers. We defy almost 
human patience to go through the task of perusing the elaborate 
works of some of those learned academicians ; the two hundred and 
forty-three discourses of Anton Maria Salvini for example, and;he 
sty no means the least insipid, land - 
iccolini’s oratory is.lofty and classical, because it treats of lofty 
subjects, and this style of eloquence has many attractions for the 
scholar. On the subject of the fine arts, our author displays the 
ease of a man to whom the arts are objects of domestic mtimacy, 
without the conceit that often attends this privilege. Having ‘in- 
vestigated all their possible influence on the minds of men, and 


- having illustrated his position by the example‘of the two test 


nations of antiquity, he suddenly stops at a reflection which flashes 
across his thought :— | Poy 


_* The language of the arts, he exclaims, as well as that of letters, will-be 
silenced by general debasement, its inspiration will fall powerless on our 
enervated souls. When, in the darkness of a barbarous age, Renzi, the 
high-minded, tribune, made a last effort to arouse his city from her de- 
jection, to make her lift up her head once more above her seven hills, it 
was to the monuments of the arts, to those images of former glory that 
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he addressed himself, in order to break the torpor of his degenerate conn- 
‘trymen. But fruitless were the efforts of that magnanimous citizen, and 
his words were cast to the winds. How could the Romans of his time 
lost in the gloom of slavery, where all is silence, suspicion, and terror, 
where people learn to stifle their thoughts, and even to forget them; how 
could they understand the mute eloquence of those remains, of those 
monuments, the work of powerful and lofty minds ?’”—p. 35. 


In his essay on the life of Michael Angelo, after refuting the 
strictures of a French rhetorician, who says, that Buonarroti bez 
stowed motion but not thought on his figures, and after exposin 
the prétensions of those who wish the great Florentine artist had had 
the colouring of Titian! a wish that, if fulfilled, would have destroyed 
the mysterious awfulness of his scriptural images—he observes, 
that ‘his painting would then no longer be a mental vision of 
supernatural events, and the artist, in order to produce the illusion 
of reality, would forsake the intellectual illusion, and thus limit 
the range of imagination, which loves that noble simplicity of 
outline.—He then censures the splenetic Milizia, that “cynic 
of the arts,” who attempted to throw ridicule on the Moses, 
by a low and irreverent allusion to the head. What did these aris- 
tarchuses want in the Moses? One of those hackneyed features of 
Jupiter or Laocoon which are multiplied every day, by satisfied 
mediocrity? The critics wilfully forget that the Moses, confined 
as it is now, is not in the station it was intended for, and where he 
would have towered above other figures, as the real inspired law- 
giver of the earliest people.’ 


‘So much for Buonarroti’s works—thus Niccolini concludes : I shall now 
proceed to the man ‘and his times. His temper was melancholy and irri- 
table ; he was one of those to whom repose is death,—who love difficulties 
and danger to ‘put their strength to trial, for then, and then alone, they 
feel the proud sentiment of life. - This natural disposition had been fos- 
tered in the youthful Michael Angelo, by his education in the house of 
Lorenzo, ‘of him who joined to supreme power the manners of a citizen, 
when servility and baseness wete not yet considered necessary. When his 
native city was besieged, Michael Angelo came to shut himself in it ; and he 
defended it, and retarded the triumph of oppression and treachery. When 
Florence was taken, he retired into silence and obscurity, but appeared 
again in all his native boldness when the great Alexander wanted him to 
construct a fortress, in order to overawe the indignant citizens. Michael 
Angelo then refused. * * * * * By nature and circumstances he 
was fond of solitude, but even then he was not alone; he had with him 
the sublime visions of the arts, the image of his beloved country, in whose 
fall, Italy also felland the memory of that great pontiff, Julius II., a man 
of a mind congenial to his own, who used to exclaim in his generous ire; 
“¢ I shall have no peace until, having driven all the barbarians out of Italy; 
I can deserve to be called its deliverer.” qf 

_* T pity Buonarroti’s long life, when I reflect on the calamities that.n 
his old age he was doomed to behold, The Italians, groaning under the 
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weight of Spanish dominion, forgot their native customs, learned to imi- 
tate their rulers, preserved nothing old—even their vices were borrowed of 
the foreigner. Domestic peace and happiness were lost among the pa- 
geantries of splendour without wealth; in the pride of baseness, disguised 
under pompous names, and in corrupt morals, and fanciful doctrines. 
Italy had then inertness without repose, misfortunes without glory, atro- 
cious crimes, cowardly virtues—in short, all the painful deformities of a 
wearisome servitude. The mind became so shaped to its fate, that in that 
age of new guilt and new crimes, not ap Italian writer is found exhibiting 
any symptom of that lofty wrath of a Tacitus or a Juvenal, of that spleen 
which was wont to feed human letters even in the most degenerate olden 
times. Taste itself forsook the arts, Michael Anglo was left without ene- 
mies, but also without judges, he stood single, the king of a people of 
slaves. 

‘ Far advanced in the years of a melancholy old age, he reached, at last, 
the universal goal. His country had his weary remains, heaven resumed 
his spirit, but Providence, willing that another and a kindred mind should 
succeed in his place here below, and bear witness to the dignity of human 
reason, had so ordained, that two days before the death of Buonarroti, the 
soul of Galileo came to dwell upon our earth.’—p. 181. ) 


We have already observed, that, as a writer on esthetics, Nicco- 
link is one of the first in Italy. His Discourse on the Florentine 
architect and painter, Orgagna, who lived m the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and the other on Leone Alberti, the artist, mathematician, 
and friend of Lorenzo de Medici, abound not only with eloquent 
passages, but with splendid illustrations of the spirit of the arts, 
and of their influence on nations, which Niccolini values very highly. 
A people in whom the sentiment of the beautiful is alive, cannot 
be wholly degraded. The copious notes which Niccolini has 
placed at the end of each Discourse, are very instructive. 

Niccolini has written several classical tragedies, the language of 
which is noble, the verse harmonious, the plan regular and meagre. 
The subjects of the first three, written some years ago, are Greek : 
Polyxena,(Edipus, and Ino and Themisto. But in his last play, Fos- 
carini, the poet, ausus deserere vestigiaGreca, has sought for a subject 
in the history of Venice, that copious but now somewhat common 
store of tragical records. The events he has fixed upon occurred 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, shortly after the dis- 
covery of Bedamar’s famous conspiracy. A law was passed about 
that time in the Venetian senate, forbidding, under pain of death, 
any patrician to hold communication with a foreign envoy, or even 
to cross the threshold of his gate. Not long after, Antonio Fos- 
carini, the son of the reigning doge, was the first to suffer the pe- 
nalty. He was found within the precincts of the Spanish ambas- 
sador’s palace, and was executed in 1622. In the play, this 
Foscarini, who has just returned from a mission to the Swiss 
republics, a youth, rash, impatient, and full of ideas of indepen- 
dence, acquired under the free sky of Helvetia, soon evinces in his 
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first interview with his father, his aversion against the despotism 
of the council of Ten, and his abhorrence of the new law, however 
justifiable by the fear of Spanish intrigues, and the recollection of 
the danger from which Venice had lately escaped. But, ‘as if to 
fillup the measure of his discontent, he is informed by the doge, 
that Theresa Navagero, his betrothed, has, during his absence, been 
induced by her father’s persuasions to marry Contarini, one of the 
three Inquisitors of state. This man was inimical to young Fos- 
carini, and his brother inquisitor, Loredano,, is equally incensed 
with the doge, on account of some words spoken in senate b 
the latter against him. An opportunity soon presents itself to 
satisfy the revenge of both. An accusation has been thrown into 
the lion’s mouth, declaring Antonio Foscarini to be an enemy to the 
state, and charging him with harbouring ee against the au- 
thority of the inquisitors. This accusation Loredano shews to 
Contarini, whose former rancour is now increased tenfold by 
jealousy, which some unguarded expressions of Theresa have 
awakened in his breast. The character of the two inguisitors is 
drawn, with that anatomical skill in the darker passions of the 
human heart, which Alfieri and Byron* have often exhibited in 
their respective works. We do not know whether Professor Nicco- 
lini has read Byron’s play of the Foscari, but to us the Loredano 
in Foscarini appears the very counterpart of his namesake in the 
English play ; only the latter is somewhat less pompous in his re- 
venge, more straight-forward in his object, and less talkative about 
it. He has less of the public, and more of the private, villain about 
him. But Niccolini wished to pourtray the influence of that gloomy, 
pitiless, system of Venetian policy, upon the mind and heart of one 
of its chief ministers. The difference between the weak, cruel, 
‘and jealous Contarini, and the stern inexorable Loredano, is well 
expressed, when, after a conference between the two worthies, in 
which they communicate their minds to each other, Contarini ex- 
claims, looking after his departing colleague :—‘* He was born an 
inquisitor—I am become one. He fosters carefully his dark, myste- 
rious wrath, and neither time, nor prayer, nor the spirit of suffer- 
ing or woe can appease his atrocious soul. Weak affection never 
enters his heart, and no voice, save that of bold villainy alone could 
make impression on it. I am cruel because I am wretched, and I 
wish to deprive others of that which I cannot enjoy.’—A. 11., Sc. 4. 
Under the shades of evening, Foscarini proceeds in a gondola 
to the Contarini palace, and sings under Theresa’s windows one 
of those beautiful farewell songs, for which the soft melody of 
the Italian is so well adapted—a song which he had composed for 
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* Byron, it appears, was a great admirer of Alfieri, with whom he had 


some points of resemblance, and his plays seem to have been cast on the 
model of the Italian dramatist. 
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her before his departure from Venice*. Theresa recognises the 
voice, and feels the reproach implied in the words; she fears also 
for the life of Foscarini, whom her husband hates ; and yet, strange 
to say, in order to avert the danger from her lover, she resorts to a 
step which renders it more imminent. She sends her maid, Ma- 
tilda, who introduces Foscarini into her gardens, where she ex- 
plains to him the circumstances of her forced marriage, and 
entreats him to quit Venice. This scene is interesting—the con- 
trast of affection and duty, of love and fear, is affectingly drawn. 
But while Foscarini is half persuaded to obey the mandate of 
Theresa, and fly from her presence and from Venice for ever, Con- 
tarini arrives, with numerous attendants bearing torches, and all 
retreat through the mansion is cut off. Foscarini, reckless of his 
life, but jealous of Theresa’s honour, escapes into the neighbourin 
alace, although warned by Theresa that it is the residence of the 
panish ambassador! Once there, however, instead of courting 
concealment and silence, this intemperate youth, in a fit of amorous 
despair, fires a pistol at his own breast,.and thus makes known his 
retreat. He is found wounded, though not mortally—is led to 
prison—examined before the Three about the suspicious circum- 
stances of his concealment—but he remains silent, not to expose 
Theresa. The Doge is then called to interrogate his son; and here, 
again, we have a repetition of declamation on one side against, and 
apologies on the other for, the then existing institutions of Venice, 
which one would think out of place in such a dreadful conjuncture. 
There is a sort of stoical apathy in the old doge, but this, we sup- 
pose, is the approved character of that personage. At lasi, the 
accused persisting in his silence, notwithstanding his father’s en- 
treaties and remonstrances, sentence of death is pense upon him 
as a traitor and a plotter against the republic. The hour glass is 
turned up which is to measure the remaining hour of Foscarini’s life, 
at the expiration of which he is to be executed. A messenger sud- 
denly appears before the inquisitors, to inform them of a tumult 
which has broken out in the city—the name of Foscarini resounds 
from every mouth. The expression of cold surprise on the part of 


owes 





* We subjoin the two first stanzas for the lovers of Italian song. The 
words have been set to music by Professor Pelleschi of Florence, and are 
become popular in Italy. 


I. IT. «4 
‘Quando da te lontano ‘ Mille parole intesi 

Perfida, io volsi il piede, Che ti dettava amore 
Pegno d’eterna fede E quel che sente il core 
La bella man mi dié. E il Jabbro non pud dir. 

Mirai tremando il volto ‘¢ To sarod tua,” dicesti, 
Di bel colore asperso, ‘“‘ E il mio costante affetto 
E tutto l’ Universo Sol fuggira dal petto 
Disparve allor da me. Coll’ ultimo sospir,” ’ 
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Loredano is characteristic. With an air of contemptuous incredulity: 
— What sayest thou? a tumult in Venice? he exclaims, and nothing 
discomposed he urges the immediate execution of Foscarini, up- 
braiding the irresolution of his colleagues, and es ecially of the base 
Contarini, who seems alarmed at the sound of the popular shouts : 
‘You may tremble,” says Loredano, “ but I rise not from my 
judgment seat. Everlasting infamy attend those who do not die at 
their post!” The cries cease, however, and a woman, veiled from 
head to foot, rushes into the hall. It is Theresa, she discloses her 
early love for Foscarini, and their last interview, which led to his 
escape into the forbidden precincts of the foreign residence. The 
mystery is now cleared up ;—‘“‘the innocent is saved,” exclaims 
Theresa; but her husband checks her joy—he draws a black cur- 
tain at one end of the hall, and the lifeless body of Foscarini is 
perceived behind. Theresa stabs herself, the inquisitors upbraid 
each other for the deed, and the curtain drops. 

We have expatiated more than we at first intended on the action 
of this play, because we think it a fair specimen of the modern 
classic tragedy in Italy—a sort of compromise between thie old 
classic and the romantic style of composition. Niccolini stands 
at the head of this middle school, which is an improvement on 
Alfieri’s drama, contrives to keep possession of the stage by 
sacrificing to the legitimate unities, and at the same time covets 
popularity by the choice of historical subjects, by the interest 
of the situations, and an impassioned energy of language. The 
play of Foscarini has the scantiness of incident, and stately seve- 
rity of the classic models ; the unities of time are strictly preserved, 
but the place alters at every act, from the senate-hall, to the Con- 
tarini palace, then to the prison, and again to the inquisitor’s 
council rvom. The ‘author professes to follow strictly historical 
records, with the exception of some anachronisms, to which the 
observance of the unities has constrained him. His play has had 
considerable success on the Florence stage, and Niccolini is now to 
the Florentines, what Manzoni is to the Milanese, although we 
think there is considerable disparity of genius, as well as dissimt- 
larity of tastes, between these two distinguished writers. 

Our remarks in this article have been directed, not solely to 
Niccolini’s works, -but also to the general character of Italian lite- 
rature of the present day, of which little notice is taken in this 
country. And yet there are books appearing in that language every 
year, which are deserving of notice. The ‘ History of Sculp- 
ture,” by Cicognara, is a work that would do honour to any 
period. In political history, the Tuscan phraseology has been suc- 
cessfully revived by Botta. But the lighter branches of letters 
will not bear the experiment so well. Repeated attempts have 
lately been made at novels, but the trammels of the language are 
felt ; there is a certain stiffness that Tuscans alone perhaps can 
conquer, so as to render their idioms fit for familiar use. And that 
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they do render it such, any traveller who has mixed in Tuscan so- 
ciety will acknowledge. But let him remove from the Etrurian 
hills, and listen to a Milanese, a Bolognese, or a N eapolitan, 
attempting to be witty and pleasant in speaking pure Tuscan, and 
he will feel the awkwardness of the imitation. 

Modern Italian prose writers, we are glad to perceive, begin to 
adapt their style to the nature of their subjects, without caring 
much about the judgment of academicians. There must be ina 
country like Italy, a common and familiar style for current litera- 
ture, and this style is the one adopted by Bertolotti, Sacchi, and 
North [Italian popular authors. Let the Tuscan period be adhered 
to in the higher walks of letters, in history, in oratory, and didac- 
tics. We feel convinced that a too strict reverence for the classics, 
will prevent the Tuscan language from becoming popular throughout 
Italy ; but we feel also, that in that language alone are to be found 
all the materials of the common Italian idiom, the arrangement of 
which, however, we apprehend must be left in a certain measure 
to the taste of the people of each state. 





Art. I1V.—The Process of Historical Proof, Exemplified and Explained. . 
By Isaac Taylor. 8vo.. pp. 338. London: Holdsworth, 1828. 


In whatever degree 5 is useful, or the experience of one age 
may be taken advantage of in the conduct of another, in the same 
degree it is necessary to re-examine the foundations and principles 
of historical narrative. That an almost universal ignorance pre- 
vails respecting the nature of evidence in general, but especially of 
that kind which refers to history, is sufficiently apparent, from the 
circumstance that one class of mankind is found to believe every 
thing that is told them, while another rejects relations authenti- 
cated by the clearest deductions of reason. The errors to which 
the mistakes of these opposite characters lead, are always prejudi- 
cial to truth, and, not seldom, productive of the most mischievous 
tat tp consequences. A careless assent to dogmas of either one 

ind or the other, however true, or however important they may be, 
leaves the mind and the will unaffected ; a habit of doubting is as 
distinct from the quick apprehension of error by a sound and acute 
Teason, as truth itself is from error; and when doubting and_ be- 
lieving thus become, as they frequently do, mere habits of the 
mind, forming themselves in it without any relation to the nature 
of things, and leaving the intellect independent of the just rules of 
reason, it invariably follows, that the principles of human conduct, 
the foundations of human happiness and hope, the distinctions of 
virtue and vice, and the whole system of our moral nature become 
confounded or destroyed. This disregard or ignorance of the ob- 
servable distinction between truth. and falsehood, is to be discovered 
in the most unimportant details and the most weighty circum- 
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stances of history itself; it is to be seen in the manner in which 
men receive or reject testimony as they are affected by party prin- 
pict and in the reasons given on popular questions for assent or dis- 
elief, where no opportunity has been afforded for forming a correct 
judgment. To discover the causes of this disregard for truth, when 
it is at all concealed from present observation, is altogether the office 
of the moralist, for certain it is, there must be an unhealthiness in 
the intellectual and moral character of man, whenever he is indiffer- 
ent totruth, or careless in pursuing it. He is either, therefore, wra 
ped up in self-interest, deliberately calculating the value of truth 
as an article of sale ; in prejudice, setting up a species of individual 
or personal truth in opposition to the spirit of universal order; in 
indifference, confounding every thing together, and placing no 
value on the harmonious beauty of the internal universe; or in an 
imbecility of thought that renders the mind incapable of tracing 
an effect through its secondary to its first causes. It is in some 
such circumstances as these, that a reason may be found to account 
for so many men’s falling into errors which the ordinary exercise of 
their understanding might have taught them to avoid. But while 
we are authorised to attribute thus much to human weakness and 
: imperfection, it must be confessed there are other obstacles to the 
discovery of truth, not so entirely belonging to man himself, or so 
depending on the inclination of his will. They are those involved 
in the subjects themselves, on which our minds are employed, 
and which are of a nature too subtle to be always confined within 
the sphere of our observation. 

Although it is certain that there is as much exactness in moral 
as in mathematical truths, considered in themselves, the different 
manner and means of their development, render the success with 
which they are studied, very unequal. In the latter, the mind is 
only reducing the observations of the senses into a system ; the 
hand and eye have already grasped and measured the archetypes 
of its theories, and a mistake in its calculation is almost immedi- 
ately rectified by the necessities and experience of practice, 

But it is very different in respect to the former species of truth; 
in investigating this, it becomes necessary to abstract ourselves 
from surrounding objects, to throw aside the helps and supports on 
which we before trusted, and plunge it into the wide sea of existence, 
with nothing but our good faith in the power of truth to support 
us. One obstacle, therefore, to the speedy or constant discovery of 
this inestimable treasure, is the want of some standard to which we 
might constantly refer ; or of some external signs, which always re- 
maining the same, would permanently establish the mind in its con- 
clusions. 

But what is still worse, truth is not always independent of cir- 
cumstances, nor possessed of that separate existence, which would 
enable us to contemplate her face to face, till after many successful 
efforts. We have to search for her amid the uncertainties of opinion, 
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enveloped in the clouds of ignorance, surrounded by falsehood more 
or less obstinate, and so mixed up in the great mass of dogmas and 
traditions, that he is little qualified for the pursuit who is only 
willing to devote himself to the service of truth, when he can observe 
her in her pure and abstract glory, sitting upon her throne, and ga- 
thering up and binding together the principles on which being 
itself defends. Were truth to be often thus observed in the events 
of active existence, the pursuit of it would be far less laborious and 
uncertain, and the rewards of success far more brilliant and frequent. 
But as it is, men must be content to enter into long and monoto- 
nous details of circumstances—must have patience to investigate 
facts and opinions, which bear only in the remotest degree on the 
immediate subject of their inquiries—must know how to weigh the 
whole multitude of human weaknesses and passions, against human 
responsibility and conscience, and how to collect from close and 
diligent observation, the minutest particulars, that can illustrate not 
only the subject of inquiry itself, but whatever is brought as evidence 
upon it. It is obvious, therefore, that another obstacle to the 
general discovery or knowledge of truth, is the variety of objects 
with which it is combined, the difficulty there is in discerning the 
precise degree of influence they have upon it, and the resolution as 
well as sound reasoning it requires to undertake and pursue the in- 
uiry. 
: Siting in that particular kind of moral truth which regards his- 
torical evidence, there is a distinct set of particulars, each of which 
must be clearly understood and sanualioel in their mutual relation, 
before the subject into which they enter can be properly considered. 
There must be a fitness in the evidence, that is, a proposition be- 
tween the importance of the subject, and the proofs and illustrations 
that refer to it. There must also be a harmony of parts in the 
great body of the evidence ; that is, the testimony of human wit- 
nesses should accord with that which is derived from the incidental 
circumstances of time and place, &c.; the character of the events, 
in a great measure, should agree with that of the agents said to have 
been employed ; and, in all neenery cases, there should be a cor- 
respondence between the extent of the alleged causes, and the 
known or declared results. Lastly, there should be that general 
agreement or connection in the different steps of the evidence, 
which is necessary to the process of the proof. Now on each of 
these particulars the truth of history so greatly depends, that no 
one can be said properly to assent to a narrative who is ignorant of 
their nature, or of their bearing upon the events related. But it is 
no superficial view of the human character, no nasty or imperfect 
consideration of events and their causes, that can afford the quali- 
fications necessary to carry on an investigation of this kind, and we 
have therefore another reason to explain why truth is seldom pur- 
sued or professed by the greater portion of mankind. 


Having thus shown some of the principal obstacles and difficul- 
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ties that present themselves in the examination of history, when of 
doubtful character, or to our justifiable reception of any kind of 
history without that examination ; we may a that there are 
two classes of persons interested in the removal of the hindrance to 
knowledge we have mentioned. They are those who have the qua- 
lifications and opportunities that enablethem to investigate truth for 
themselves, and who have consequently no need to depend on the 
unexamined assertions of others; and those, secondly, who, from 
their situation, their want of the proper helps in the inquiry, or the 
imperfection of some particular qualities of mind, necessary to its 
pursuit, are obliged either to shut their understanding against truth, 
or receive it on a species of evidence inferior to that on which the 
former establish their convictions. 

Since it is certain that we only value truth in proportion to our 
acquaintance with its nature, or the confidence we have in its 
purity and freedom from error ; itis equally certain, that he who has 
the power of inquiring for himself, and neglects to do it, commits 
treason against the noblest privileges of his being. It is, therefore, 
the natural duty of those who possess the necessary qualifications 
for investigation, to pursue it with an earnest and patient vigour, 
to receive no truth on hearsay which may be traced up to its origin, 
to form no opinion of men or things on later, when contemporary 
evidence may be obtained ; to follow the stream of popular belief, 
only as its fulness seems to have been first drawn from pure sources, 
and not to rest satisfied upon the certainty of a truth, when only 
one species of testimony has been examined. A conduct of this kind 
is the duty of every one, whose situation and endowments enable 
him to follow it ; itis dictated to us by the very constitution, the 
necessities and circumstances of our nature, and is that one only 
which preserves us from the degradation of our being, or the de- 
struction of its best hopes. But wherever there is a duty, there is 
a reward for performing it, and a promotion of means given for the 
attainment of its proper object; whatever difficulties, therefore, 
weigh upon us in the pursuit of truth, there are to be found in the 
testimony of the moral world, certain helps and counterpoises, that 
enable us to pass on under the most dismaying circumstances, and 
even in the difficulties that arise from the variety of forms under 
which truth lies hidden, we can frequently discover clues to the 
mystery that at once remove our doubts. Scepticism in ingenuous 
minds, and in those which love truth for its own sake, is a mental 
hunger, which cannot be satisfied with the first gross meats that are 
offered, but for which, the Almighty ruler of the universe spreads his 
banquet, and says, “eat, and be filled!” Whenever to doubt is 
but a determination to inquire, it is the first step taken in the pur- 
suit of truth, and the whole care is to be, the providing ourselves 
with whatever means our situation affords of facilitating our pro- 
gress. 


In the use of those means, whether more or less abundant, in the 
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estimation we put upon them, and the diligence with which we em- 
ploy them, we prove the real state of our inclinations, our love of 
truth, or our disposition to contradiction and paradox. With 
some men, scarcely any quantity of evidence is sufficient to obtain 
their assent to the truth of a narrative, and the various kinds or 
testimonies they may be able to heap together, are disposed of one 
after the other by a generalizing process, that mixes them in a 
single mass, and then passes it from furnace to furnace till nothing 
of its original appearance remain. The consequence of this pro- 
digality in the means of discovering truth, is a scepticism which 
condemns the mind to the worst of all sufferings—a perpetual im- 
prisonment within its own narrow consciousness. That this, how- 
ever, has sometimes‘ been the case with the most elevated and ac- 
complished understandings, is a melancholy truth which admits 
not of contradiction; and we have only to lament the causes, 
which, whether they existed in their fortunes, in the perversion of 
some natural affection, or in some peculiar tendency of character, 
hindered their fair and successful pursuit of their destined and 
precious inheritance. 

It is not, however, in great minds only that this fatal and pro- 
digal disregard of the means of conviction isfound. It has a place 
in others of a far inferior character, and deriving it from causes of 
a very opposite description. But the only cause of scepticism with 
which we have at present any thing to do, is that which proceeds 
from a mistaken notion of the true nature of historical evidence, or 
of the great general principles upon which the narratives that 
refer to past times, may, and ought to be established. To this 
single cause, may be ascribed the doubt and infidelity of many 
more persons, than would be imagined by any one who had not 
paid particular attention to the subject. The confusion of ideas it 
gives rise to is almost incredible; and the unfairness and prejudice 
which cloak themselves under it, find a surer protection from the 
uncertainty it occasions, than from the greatest difficulty inherent 
in the subject under consideration. 

To those, therefore, who are anxiously seeking to discover the 
surest and readiest means of arriving at a just decision on any 
doubtful question, it is of the utmost importance to possess a 
correct idea of the real difficulties that will oppose their progress 
and to have some general rule of judging, in cases where reason- 
able doubts may arise, but which are resolvable when brought to 
the test afforded by the just laws of evidence and assent. It is to 
this class of inquirers the work we are about to notice will prove 
most setiontarly acceptable, and who will derive from it a fund 
of valuable instruction. 

Mr. Taylor, who is the author of a very interesting treatise on the 
transmission of ancient books which was noticed in this journal. 
M.R., vol. vi., p. 53, has already acquired the character of an able 
writer, and a good scholar. The work before us is worthy of that 
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character, and deserves considerable attention for its sound argument, 
as well as for the importance of its subject. 

Justly considering that the historical evidence of Christianit 
has not been displayed in that clear and distinct method of whic 
it admitted, Mr. Taylor has successfully endeavoured to develo 
the principles on which the evidence of any historical narrative de- 
pends ; and first proving the truth of these principles in the works. 
of Herodotus, he afterwards applies them with great ingenuity of 
argument and observation, tothe review of christian historical evi- 
dence. In the preparatory statement of some of the rules to be 
observed in the inquiry, he displays much good sense. But, as 
the nature of Mr. Taylor’s argument will not permit of its bein 
abstracted, its whole force depending on the minute statements onl 
multifarious ose ae it embraces, we shall proceed to the onl 
interesting chapter in the work that is not entirely connected with 
the main course of the reasoning, we mean that on the use of 
Ethical writers, as affording materials for history. 

The influence which the revolutions of kingdoms have upon the 
general mind, affords a wide scope for speculation. Opinion, how- 
ever, is not so infinitely variable, as to put it beyond the power of 
all sure reasoning. There are limits to the changes of popular 
feelings, of modes and habits of thought. The forms of society and 
all their accompaniments may be continually undergoing alterations, 
but it is by the flux and reflux of tides that they change, by the 
risings and ebbings that depend on the great moral laws of the 
universe. As far, therefore, as these laws are understood, or suffi- 
cient observation can be made on the actual state of society, so far 
may we tell what were the principles which produced particular 
events, or what principles were likely to exist in consequence of 
those events. The writings, therefore, of philosophers and moralists, 
if this observation be correct, must be likely to afford the attentive 
inquirer a most valuable species of information. To prove how 
far this is the case, our author has examined some of the moral and 
political treatises of the ancients, and shown from the passages he 
has quoted, how strongly the character of the times is indicated in 
the sentiments they contain. His reasoning on this part of his 
subject is highly interesting, and the following extracts may be 
considered as fair specimens of his style in general. 


‘ But our most explicit information is to be gathered from the preceptive 
code existing among the people whose morals are to be ascertained. This 
code consists of two portions—namely, that which is fixed, and consigned 
to the executive by the legislative authority ; and that which floats at large 
in those ethical writings which have taken a permanent place in the lite- 
rature of the country. In deriving inferences from the first—namely, the 
sanctioned laws of a people, several distinctions and cautions must be ob- 
served :—for example—antiquated laws must scarcely be admitted in 
evidence; and in examining recent enactments, the political circumstances 
of the moment must never be forgotten, for the immediate interests of 
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parties or of individuals seldom produce legislative decisions that are 
altogether anomalous to the condition of the people. Every intelligent 
reader of history must also have observed, that mere fortuity has always had 
a seat in senates, and has actually exercised much more influence in the 
grave business of law-making, than the sage and solemn forms of the place 
and process seem to bespeak. 

‘Our present purpose does not allow these distinctions to be illustrated. 
It is only with the last named source of information that we have now to do. 
Our position is this—that, with due caution, extensive and substantial in- 
formation relative to the actual moral condition of a people or community, 
may be collected from the ethical writings that have been accepted and 
circulated among them. This proposition, which carries with it very im- 
portant consequences, we propose briefly to illustrate by some examples. 
Every ethical or hortatory compositon contains, by implication, two fixed 
points, which it is the business of the inquirer to ascertain and unfold. 
Of these the one is much more readily found than the other; yet there 
exists a means of measuring the distance between the two: so that the one 
being determined, the other also may be discovered :—for example.—The 
first point ascertainable in an ethical composition is the system of morals, 
or the standard of perfection, or the rate of excellence which the author 
has imagined, and which he recommends and enforces. This point, which 
may be termed the moral level of the writer’s mind, is, in most cases, quite 
easy to be fixed. The second and less obvious point, and that which is the 
very object of our inquiries, is the actual state of morals among those whom 
the writer addresses, which may be called the real level of manners. Our 
business then is to find this last, or, unknown point, by measuring the 
distance between the two. Now this distance is more or less distinctly in- 
dicated by the tone and allusions of every ethical composition, We have 
then in our problem three terms ;—one known—one demanded—and a 
middle term, connecting the two, which remains to be worked out of the 
materials by analysis. 

‘ The distinctness and certainty of the indications from which our middle, 
or measuring term is to be formed, will, it is obvious, vary greatly in dif- 
ferent cases :—In works of an abstract and philosophical cast, they will be 
extremely faint, and scarcely at all available for our purpose; while in 
those treatises or addresses which are of a simple and popular character, 
and which consist of distinct exhortations, reproofs, and specific advices, 
there will be no difficulty whatever in deriving the inferences we are in 
search of. It may also be added, that serious writers are more safe guides 
than those who indulge in satire ; for the satirist loves to select extremes, 
rather than to exhibit middle reality.’—pp. 216, 219. | 


After thus observing how much important information may be 
derived in illustration of history from writers on ethics, our author 
proceeds to make a comparison between their works and the pages 
of scripture, considered in respect to the same object. 

‘It will be granted then, we imagine, that passages such as those above 
quoted, possess a substantial value, and a high degree of importance when 
placed among the materials of history. In deriving fair inferences from 
them we tread upon solid ground ;—no one’s veracity is taxed. Ethical 
writers, especially those most distinguished by powers of mind, reflect the 
image of their own principles, and of the manners of their times :—our 
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business is to observe its colouring, and its forms. In some instances we 
may infer too much, in others may mistake a partial for a general repre- 
sentation; but if, in the spirit of philosophic caution, we review a wide 
field of ethical literature, the general result of the induction cannot differ 
much from absolute truth. 


‘If, for example, from the entire series of Greek writers, beginning with 
Homer and Hesiod, and ending with Julian aud Ennapius, all passages of 
a purely ethical kind were to be extracted and arranged in chronological 
order, the collection would afford the means of ascertaining, in the most 
complete and satisfactory manner, both the abstract system of morals and 
religion known to that people, and the actual state of morals and manners, 
as it varied from age to age. With such materials before us, there would 
be much less room for conjecture, much less danger of error, in determin- 
ing the moral condition of the people, than is found in ascertaining the 
extent of their political power, or the amount of their commercial wealth; 
for on these latter subjects historians either give us no information, or 
such as is either too formal or too vague to be admitted without suspicion. 


‘Upon ethical passages, such as those we have adduced above, one re- 
mark must be made, namely, that as they have more of an abstract than 
of a practical or hortatory form, they fail to afford very definite means of 
fixing the level of the manners of the times. In the profane authors there 
is little of direct admonition or reproof, and scarcely any thing like an 
appeal to a standard of right. This style of composition, we may almost 
say, was peculiar to the Jewish.and Christian Scriptures; and the reason 
is obvious. The Greek and Roman ethical writers discuss questions of 
morality in the tranquil tone of learned disquisition, each saying the best 
things in the best manner he could :—no man was authorised to do more 
than propose his opinion; no anxious feeling of official responsibility, no 
high solicitations, gave seriousness or force to their manner. Morals were 
hardly at all founded upon religion; on the contrary, an ethical treatise 
containing the native expression of reason and conscience, was a virtual 
refutation of the national theology, and a sarcasm upon the character of 
the Gods. Especially it is to be observed, that the instruction and refor- 
mation of the mass of mankind entered not at all into the contemplation of 
moralists and philosophers, who, while they amused one another with 
eloquent disquisitions, were never troubled by the thought that the millions 
of their fellows by whom the voice of philosophy was never heard, remained 
from age to age untaught in virtue. 


‘But the ethical literature of the people of Palestine, from the age of 
Moses till the time of John, was always and altogether of a different cha- 
racter. Not philosophy, but morality, was paramount; and morality 
was immediately dependant upon religion. And it was not to a small class, 
but to the people, that ethical writings were addressed :—and it was not for 
amusement, but for reproof, that they were so addressed :—and these 
writers, instead of proposing their individual opinions, and recommending 
those opinions by abstract reasonings, took the short course of appealing 
to a known standard of right and wrong. They speak to their fellows as 
from on high ; they take the tone of authority ; and each acquits himself, 
with fear and gravity, of a weighty responsibility. From the writers of 
Palestine—Jewish and Christian—all the modern western nations (and 
we may say the Mahommedan nations also) have learned the style of in- 
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struction, admonition, and reproof, which can have its origin, and derive 
its force, and maintain its influence, only from a divine revelation intrusted 
to the administration of human agents. 

‘ But our present object leads us to remark, that, whether or not this pe- 
culiarity of the Jewish and Christian writings be attributed to their divine 
origination, it renders them incomparably more available as historical do- 
cuments, than are the writings of other ancient nations. For inasmuch 
as these ethical compositions unite the several qualities of being authori- 
tative, hortative, and popular, they leave the intelligent inquirer nothing 
to wish for in ascertaining either the moral level of the writer’s mind, or 
the actual level of manners in his times. It is quite evident that an appeal 
to a fixed standard, and an admonitory application of its known rules to 
the existing practices of individuals, completes the requisite data of the 
historical problem explained at the commencement of this chapter. In 
the standard, we have, so to speak, a known quantity; and in the hor- 
tatory forms of address, a mean of measurement, by which the actual 
state of morals may be ascertained.’—pp. 239—243. | 


We have said sufficient of Mr. Taylor’s work, to show the high 
opinion we have of its merits. There are few persons by whom it 
may not be read with advantage ; the scholar will find much eru- 
dition in it, the general reader may learn from it some of the 
most useful lessons that regard the conduct of reason, and the 
theological student may derive from it a valuable addition to his 
knowledge of Christian evidence. . 





Art. V.—Histoire de la Revolution Francaise. Par M.A, Thiers. tomes 
5eme. et Geme. 8vo. Paris: 1825. 


In the latter part of the former series of this journal, we gave 
some account of the history of the French revolution, by M. M. 
Thiers and Bodin. The design of those gentlemen, then incom- 
plete, has since been continued at two intervals by M. Thiers 
alone; and by him it has within the last twelve months, been 
brought to its conclusion. The work now forms altogether ten 
volumes: but having since our first notice lost sight of the inter- 
mediate portion of it, we shall here confine ourselves briefly to 
repair that omission, and take a future opportunity of directing 
attention to the lately published sequel. 

- The first four volumes of the history, which were the joint labour 
of M. M. Bodin and Thiers (compressed in the English translation 
into three volumes), extended from the opening of the revolution, 
to the proscription of the Gironde party in June, 1793: the fifth 
and sixth volumes which are now before us, follow the terrific and 
atrocious course of: events from that epoch, to the fall of the mon- 
ster Robespierre in July, 1794. This period, of less than fourteen 
months, comprises, however, a whole age of crime and calamity: 
that worst and darkest part of the revolution, which is ever to be 
remembered in the French annals, with tremendous significance, as 
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the REIGN OF TERROR. And horrible and disgusting as are the 
details of that gloomy era, they are yet not undeserving of philo- 
sophical record and reflection, for the admonitury proofs which 
they afford of the extremes that human nature is capable of bein 
wrought, in evil times, and under the excitement of cruelty and 
fear, savagely to inflict and tamely to endure. The reign of terror, 
for its exhibition of enormous guilt, and passive submission to a 
cabal of fiends in the likeness of men, is without any parallel in 
the civilized world; and history has no other experience so full, 
and so dreadful, of the consequences attendant upon the moral and 
religious disorganization of stage’ p | 

In noticing the first portion of this history of the French revo- 
lution, we found reason to applaud the general integrity of the 
authors in their relation of facts, while we dissented from many of 
their political views and opinions. They were evidently prepared 
to go all lengths in defence, not only of the original spirit, but of 
the subsequent conduct of the revolution. Not contented with 
justifying the first efforts of the party who meritoriously desired to 
found a constitutional monarchy, on the overthrow of the old des- 
potism, M. M. Thiers and Bodin, seemed to view with equal com- 
placency the progress of popular encroachments, and evinced no 
displeasure at the crimes and usurpations of the democratical fac- 
tion. The Girondists, in particular, the first movers of those wild 
schemes of equality, the errors of which they lived but to expiate 
with their own blood, were the objects of the authors’ undisguised 
admiration and sympathy ; and it was apparent that their standard 
of moral and political virtue, descended at least as low as the prin- 
ciples of those infidel and republican visionaries, who to realize 
their vain dreams of a pure democracy, encouraged the first.’ san- 
guinary excesses of the populace—who, in overturning the new 
monarchical constitution, faulty as it was, destroyed the last hope 
of rational freedom—and who, finally, imbued their hands in the 
blood of the inoffensive king, because, with all their boast of phi- 
losopliy and justice, they wanted courage to resist a sentence 
which they knew to be iniquitous. 

The admirers and apologists of Vergniaud, Roland, Brissot, and 
their colleagues, had obviously seen no guilt in the revolution short 
of the atrocities of the thorough Jacobin school. The indignation 
of these writers—if indignation they felt at any depth of revolu- 
tionary infamy—was wholly reserved to be poured out against the 
successful adversaries of the Girondists: Marat, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, and their associates, the ‘ infernal triumvirate,’ and their 
satellites of the Cordelier and Jacobin clubs. But in the continu- 
ation of this work, M. Thiers has shewn a marvellous indifte- 
rence to the enormities even of these wretches. Or at least, if he 
does not approve or palliate their crimes, his narrative preserves 
only a cold consistency with his former volumes, by relating every 
transaction truly, indeed, but almost without comment or condem- 
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nation. He is zealously throughout the champion of the revolution 
in general, and has bound himself to protect its cause and to 
uphold its career: but beyond this, he is the most passionless of 
historians. He is moved by no outrage against humanity; his 
detestation is roused by no spectacle of remorseless villainy. 

Such, it is needless to say, is not the spirit in which histo 
should be written. Fidelity to the obligations of truth is in no 
case incompatible with the indulgence of humane and generous 
emotions ; and the historian forgets half his duty, who steels him- 
self in feigned stoicism or true hardness of heart, against all the 
finer feelings of our nature. This is to confound the distinction of 
virtue and vice; to withhold the beauty of great and good actions 
in shadow, and to shrink from exposing half the naked deformity 
of guilt, It is not by so morbid an affectation of phlegmatic judg- 
ment and cool impartiality, that the great historical masters of 
antiquity have immortalized their pages: it is not from the grace- 
ful construction or the pregnant brevity which distinguishes the 
periods, and illumines the narratives, of a Sallust ora Tacitus, that 
we derive the higher sources of moral instruction, but from the stern 
and eloquent reprobation with which they have branded and over- 
whelmed the infamous memory of the scourges and monsters of 
our species. | 

On the literary execution of the two volumes before us, we can- 
not bestow an equal measure of praise with that which we rendered 
to the first part of the history, which formed the joint work of M. 
Bodin and the present author. We are hence led to attribute the 
chief merit of the former portion not to M. Thiers, but his late 
coadjutor. The evidence of that forcible and concentrated ability 
in the delineation of character, more especially, which we had 
before occasion to remark, has here —— disappeared. Neither 
has the style of these volumes the same lucid simplicity and na- 
tural animation; the language is verbose, and the narrative of 
events ill-arranged and digested; very frequently tedious, and 
always injudiciously spun out. Still the work is valuable as a 
storehouse of facts, carefully collected and copied out with scrupu- 
lous diligence, industry and truth. This, indeed, is the chief merit 
both of these and the earlier volumes; and the book is altogether 
one which will hereafter be consulted with profit among standard 
authorities, not for its philosophical reflections and deductions, but 
for the abundance of the authentic materials which it offers to the 
historian of the revolution. 

The present portion of the work opens, as we have intimated, 
with the triumph of the Jacobins on the proscription of the Giron- 
dist party ; and both the fifth and sixth volumes may be said to be 
occupied with the struggles of that infamous faction against their 
countrymen, against mankind, and finally, among themselves, for 
the maintenance of the bloody supremacy which they had gained. 
The whole story of the gradual disunion of the Jacobin leaders in. 
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their own cabals, of the dark intrigues and merciless ferocity with 
which successive demagogues were hurried by their fears, the 
hatred, and the vengeance of their rivals, to the same reeking scaf: 
fold, M. Thiers has traced with a minuteness and a precision, which 
if too laboriously protracted, still give a pervading interest to his 
subject. But his narrative of the political and foreign transactions 
of the Jacobin government, if we may use the term,—of its civil 
and military features, as affecting either the internal condition of 
France, or the operations of the revolutionary wars, is singularly 
languid, uninteresting, and spiritless. 

In a general review of the Revolution, there is nothing which 
appears so extraordinary and so difficult to understand, as the 
patient submission of a great people to a knot of assassins, and the 
rote, nome energy which the sanguinary domination of the Jaco-. 

ins communicated to the public efforts of the whole French 
nation. Of this moral anomaly, M. Thiers has exhibited no suf- 
ficient view, and avoided any satisfactory explanation. After the 
arrest of the Girondists, the fall of the last advocates of social order 
in the Convention had only cleared the stage for the ascendancy of 
the Jacobins in the capital: throughout France, the Parisian mas- 
sacres had excited the horror and detestation of perhaps nine parts 
in ten of the general population. Yet, though many of the de- 

artments were in actual insurrection against the Convention, and 
hovta of armed foreigners assaulted the French territory on all sides 
—though the war of the frontiers, of La Vendée, of Lyons, was 
openly raging, and wasting the strength of the new republic like a 
living pestilence, and famine and misery in the capital and _pro- 
vinces were preying on its vitals,as an inward and consuming fire 
—still the Jacobin faction in the clubs, the revolutionary com- 
mittees, and the Convention itself, rose in the struggle more fear- 
fully active, more flagitiously inhuman, and more powerful, alike 
in success and defeat: their sole principle of dominion, terror; 
their only science of government, accusation, proscription, and the 
guillotine. Under the operation of this system, death was equally 
the penalty of political opposition at home, and military failure 
abroad: the adversaries of the Jacobins in the convention and the 
provinces were doomed to extermination; La Vendée and Lyons 
were at length destroyed with fire and sword; and the generals of 
the republic, with the certain prospect of the scaffold before their 
eyes if they failed, and surrounded by a soldiery burning with the 
wild and strange energy of democratical fury, found equally, either 
in despair or fanaticism, the sure faculty of conquest over the 
mechanical enemies of the old and apathetical monarchies of 
Europe. 

The Jacobin faction, who thus held all France and Europe in 
consternation, appeared in its collective aspect but as a shadowy 
pandemonium of nameless fiends: the arch-spirits who had long 
visibly swayed in its counsels with despotic influence, were that fell 
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triumvirate, so often linked in remembrance—Marat, Danton, and 
Robespierre. Though the retributive poniard of Charlotte Cordoy 
shortly removed the first of these monsters from the scene, suffering 
humanity had apparently little to gain while his two associates 
survived. They had hitherto been twin brothers in instigating all 
the enormities of their faction, and might still equally apportion 
between them, the continued supremacy of devastation and murder. 
But with their common readiness to shed blood, there was an oppo- 
sition of character between them—a shade of distinction in the 
measure of their ferocity—which by ensuring their disagreement, 
precipitated their successive ruin, and finally delivered their coun- 
try and the world from the scourge of their existence, and their 
principles. 

It is the progress of the disunion between these two men and its 
consequences, which M. Thiers has developed with most success ; 
and among. the several histories of the French Revolution that 
have hitherto appeared, we can point to no one in which this in- 
ternal struggle of the Jacobins, during the reign of terror, is so 
omit represented. But the story of this gloomy period is 
too familiar to every reader to bear so mere.a repetition of its out- 
lines as we could here pretend to offer in abridgment ; and weshall 
be satisfied with having recorded our general opinion of the man- 
ner in which M. Thiers has rendered its details. 

Of the atrocities of the reign of terror, M. Thiers appears to us 
altogether to have failed in giving an adequate picture. The sub- 
ject, revolting as it is, might be made to exhibit with advantage 
one of the most useful and tremendous lessons of history. But it 
yet remains, in fact, for the pencil of some great master to achieve; 
and even Sir Walter Scott, with all his power of delineating the 
most touching and dreadful catastrophes of private life, seems in 
this part of his view of the French Revolution, to have shrunk 
either in characteristic haste, or disgust, or despair, from open 
the accumulation of human misery which was inflicted by. the 
frightful tyranny of Robespierre. M. Thiers shews a moral insen- 
sibility throughout his work, which has peculiarly unfitted him 
for the tragic office of history; and while he’can industriously 
thread his course through the blind labyrinths of faction, he 
sinks powerless under the more arduous attempt to pourtray the 
fearful convulsions of popular phrenzy, or the extremities of mortal 
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Art. VI.—l. The English in India. By the Author of “ Pandurang 


Hari,” and “The Zenana.” 3 vols. 12mo. London: Simpkin & 
Marshall. 1828. 


2. Tales of the West. By the Author of “ Letters from the East.” 2 vols, 
8vo. London; Colburn. 1828. 

3. Blue Stocking Hall. 3 vols. 8vo, London: Colburn. 1827. 

4. De Lisle; or, the Sensitive Man. 3 vols. 8vo. London: Edward 
Bull. 1828. 

5, The White Hoods; an Historical Romance. By Anna Eliza Bray, 
late Mrs, Charles Stothard, Author of “‘ De Foix,” &c. 3 vols,  8vyo, 
London: Longman & Co. 1828. 


Tue former Tales of the author of ‘The English in India,’ were 
designed to illustrate the condition and character of the native 
Indian population: his present purpose has been to sketch some 
of the peculiarities of English life in the same countty.. The sub- 
ject, it must be confessed, yields sufficient materials either for 
lively delineation or caustic satire. Our Anglo East Indian com- 
munity forms in itself a distinct and exclusive caste : differing widely 
in its habits, manners, and feelings, from any thing in the home-bred 
circles of Enghsh society. It is an aristocracy of office and new 
gotten wealth, composed of individuals with (under few exceptions,) 
no pretence whatever, by birth or station, to rank and distinction 
in their own country ; but suddenly raised, by virtue only of their 
several occupations, civil, military, and commercial, to dominion 
over many millions of cringing Asiatics. 

That such an order, revelling in the proverbial luxury of the east, 
and wrapped in the idleness of a voluptuous climate, should be- 
come swollen with ludicrous conceit and pretension, and occupied 
alternately with petty questions of rivalry and precedence, or the 
more petty dissemination of slander, are the most natural conse- 
quences in the world, of its humble origin and ephemeral eleva- 
tion. That among such a body, instances of broad and illiterate 
vulgarity should abound to a degree which neither is known, nor 
would be tolerated for a moment in the well-bred society of this 
country, is also readily to be accounted for in the facility with 
which—a facility, however, far greater some years since than at 
present—low-born and ignorant adventurers could find admission 
into a class so coarsely and heterogeneously compounded. Hence, 
too, is provoked a habit of malignant inquisition into every man’s 
history and affairs ; for scandal has her high court of jurisdiction, 
where blots in family escutcheons and records are as numerous as 
motes in the sun-beam. And it is evident, that flaws in gentle 
descent, and deficiences in educationand manners, are only thrown 
more absurdly into grotesque and prominent relief, where vulgari- 
ties of language, person, and address, are contrasted with the 
ostentatious and costly display of magnificence, with a ridiculous 
assumption of the airs of fashionable life, with the incongruous 
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affectation of refinement—in a word, with all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of upstart wealth, and imaginary dignity. ¥i 

Abstracted from its superior opulence, and luxury, and power, the 
European society of India, would be only in composition much 
like that of our foreign settlements in general ; in which the chief 
personages and their satellites are found in the members and ser- 
vants of government, civil and military. Such official communi- 
ties ape the character, and are even formed after the semblance of 
courts ; well reflecting, indeed, in their diminutive proportions, 
the bitter jealousies and intrigues for advancement, the envy of 
superior fortune, and the detraction of merit, the falsehood and 
treachery, the servility and obsequious flattery to the dispensers’ of 
patronage, which are the trite reproach of full-grown courts; but 
without a particle of the lustre that is shed by the presence of he+ 
reditary nobility and elegance, by the sahioulelaien pretensions of 
ancestral pride, chivalric bearing, and presumptive refinement. 
All official society in the colonies exhibits: more or less of these 
small vices of courts, without their concomitant splendour; but 
that of British India is farther and more obtrusively characterized 
by its foreign and Oriental features: by the admixture of Asiatic 
and European habits, by a dissipation and indulgence to which the 
climate fatally invites, and by a reckless expense and extravagance, 
through which far more fortunes are-squandered, than are accumu- 
lated by a residence in the country. : 

The moral atmosphere of India is even more pernicious to the 
constitution of the European mind, than its heats to that of the 
body : the ‘ English in India’ are the grandee-caste of its society ; 
and between them and the native classes around them, the gulf 
of separation is immeasurable. They are taught to believe them- 
selves the lords of the earth, and to look with sovereign contempt 
upon the population beneath them. Before the wealthy magnates 
of the caste return to their own country, they are alike unfitted, 
corporeally and mentally, to breathe our free northern air. The 
independence of the lower orders in England, is intolerable to 
them ; by the genuine aristocracy at home, their pretensions are 
excluded and ridiculed ; and their habits and expenditure assimi- 
late not with those of their fellows in the middle classes in Eng- 
land. Thus, finding their Eastern importance dwindled to nothing, 
their ostentation derided alike by superiors and equals, their 
deportment disliked, and their pride humiliated; they have no 
resource but to congregate, in broken health and splenetic discon- 
tent, within their own caste—execrating the chilling seasons, the 
customs and the manners of their native land—in the pump- 
rooms of Cheltenham, or the more select coteries of Baker-street. 

With the peculiarities of Anglo-Indian society, the author be- 
fore us has a perfect acquaintance : he has lived in its circles ; and 
many of his characters are evidently attempted after life. But 
though a close observer, he — airiness and vivacity enough 
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for the task which he has undertaken of catching follies as they 
fly. His sketches remind us of the truth and minuteness, and 
coarseness of the Dutch school; but have nothing of the pointed 
expression and mordacious wit of our English Hogarth. He has 
not the power of hitting off a portrait in a few spirited touches: 
his only mode of workmanship is in the elaboration of the ridj- 
culous. The details which he intends to be humorous, are often 
tiresome ; and his serious relations are, of course, still more heavy 
and dull. Tohis language, both in dialogue and narrative, we can 
pire no higher praise, than that it is good enough for the purpose; 

ing vulgar, incorrect, and inelegant, like the manners and the 
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e that it describes. 
he author has naturally moulded his volumes into the shape of 
anovel. Of his plot, which is intricate and marvellously impro- 
bable in circumstances, we shall be contented to say, that it is of 
the better quality of the Minerva-Press manufacture. It turns 
upon the fortunes of a young lady, an Irish foundling, who is 
‘consigned,’ in the usual manner, to India; forms an attachment 
on the outward voyage with a young dragoon officer, who is of 
course a paragon of virtue, courage, and accomplishments; passes 
through many terrible adventures and persecutions in India; and 
after discovering her father,.in a most miraculous manner, in a 
dungeon of a hill-fortress belonging to one of the native princes, 
finally proves to be a great heiress, and is happily united to her 
lover. One item in the author’s machinery, has a slight coinci- 
dence—we are sure accidentally—with part of the melo-dramatic 
lot of Sir Walter Scott’s last published tale of “The Surgeon's 
aughter.” A Portuguese, in the service of the Nizam, whois 
the “ villain of the play,” carries off the heroine to the hill-fortress 
(Dowlatabad), where he has immured her unknown father. But 
our author provides for her deliverance from the rogue, by a stra- 
a 08 beyond the touch of Sir Walter’s art; and she ee ‘in 
a beer-barrel.’ The author’s motto to this chapter recals pleasing 
associations of our Eton grammar. “ Vir bonus est quis?” Not, 
‘ Qui consulta patrum,” &c., answers the text; but he, the good 
merchant, who supplies her ill-savoured travelling conveyance. 

This story, however, with or without the barrel, is a sufficiently 
convenient vehicle for the delineation of manners, which the au- 
thor had chiefly in view. The scenes expressly designed to exhibit 
the state of society in India, are ‘ worked in,’ naturally enough, 
upon the web of the tale. 

Of the venomous slander which forms the chief business of re- 
search and conversation in Anglo-Indian society, our author has 
endeavoured to give the most forcible picture. His serious asser- 
tions record the fact, which his story labours more awkwardly to 
inculcate. Throughout her residence in India, his heroine, from 
her doubtful birth and connexions, is the sport of every idle and 
malignant rumour ; and the male gossips of this school for scandal 
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are depicted we think as the most active and prying of the crew. 
We havevainly turned over the pages of these volumes, however, to 
discover any of the author’s dialogues which might be worth repe- 
tition, as characterizing this appetite for slander. His attempts at 
humour and sarcasm are flat and without point ; and we prefer to 
that of his fictitious colloquies—his own earnest testimony, that 
‘it isa melancholy fact, that women of the best reputation escape 
not the licentiousness of slander prevalent in Indian society ; and 
that no female, however modest and correct, is safe from this kind 
of profanation.’ 
he second work on our list, ‘ Tales of the West,’ has fallen 

very short of our expectations. Mr. Carne’s “ Letters from the 
East,” had impressed us with a favourable opinion of his ima- 
ginative powers, and we had thought that these, added to his com- 
mand of a clear and harmonious style, might have enabled him -to 
produce without difficulty one or two volumes, at least, of readable, 
pana stories. But we regret to say, that the tales before us are 

y no méans entitled to that praise. With the exception of the 
‘ Valley of the Lizard,’ the first in the collection, they are all of a — 
very jejune description. Indeed, for an author who has seen so 
much of the world, and of that part of the world, too, which would 
appear particularly well calculated to awaken and foster the inven- 
tive faculty, Mr. Carne may be said to have altogether failed in 
this department of literature. 

The subjects of all his tales are taken from the county of Corn- 
wall ; several of them closely resemble each other in their outlines, 
and none of them exhibit any scope of imagination, or the slightest 
tendency to dramatic effect. The ‘ Legend of Pacorra,’ occupies 
the greater portion of the two volumes. The author must himself 
have been aware of its intolerable dullness, as he has placed it in the 
midst of his lighter compositions, evidently with the hope that he 
might thereby mitigate its soporific effects. ‘The Miner,’ ‘ The 
Exile,’ and ‘ Wesley and his Disciple,’ are, however, but ill caleu- 
lated to aid his purpose. The two remaining tales, * St, Martin’s 
Isle,’ and ‘ The Power of Affection,’ are still less engaging, parti- 
cularly the former, which is as confused and as meagre a jumble of 
petty incidents, as perhaps ever appeared in print. : . 

The disappointment which the reader is sure to experience in 
these volumes, is the more annoying, as the ‘ Valley of the Lizard’ 
is really written with much grace, and likely to open upon him.a 
prospect of no ordinary entertainment. We shall justify this praise 

y a few extracts. The hero of the tale is an inhabitant of the 
romantic hamlet of Landiwednac, named Rosemaine, who from his 
earliest youth loved the sea, and “ the hazardous way of life,” which 
it afforded. He first became connected with a band of ‘ wreck- 
ers,” who were said to have committed some shocking outrages on 
that part of the coast. From these his transition to the service of 
a crew of smugglers was natural. In his latter capacity, however, 
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he had the misfortune to encounter a king’s ship, and to see nearl 
all his companions slain around him. He with difficult euvhpell 


and found his way to Rio de Janeiro, where he successfully applied 
himself to trading adventures.. 


‘ At one time he sailed up the gulph of the Rio de la Plata, and entered 
at last the river Parana, that flows through a vast extent of country of the 
most various aspect ;+a wilderness, tenanted by herds of wild animals, in 
a rich and smiling territory, inhabited to the water's edge. As he pro- 
ceeded inland, the navigation became more tedious, and the wilds spread 
farther and more lonely , and often did the out-law gaze on the vast river 
that swept silently and almost uselessly by, uncovered by a single bark 
save his own; the thick woods, too, grew out of the wave, and even their 
fruits and foliage dropped into it, as if a lassitude had fallen on nature, 
as well as on man. 

‘ At the next inhabited place at which he arrived, he quitted his bark 
with two of the crew, and a number of mules and negro attendants, and 
travelled inland to the more opulent towns of Paraguay. This was a 
career better suited to his taste: the cottage of the harmless Indians,—the 


_ more refined but often equally humble abode of the Jesuit missionary, 


(the poe of the lonely territory,)—or the hospitable and homely roof of 
the farmer that frequently stood, the only asylum in the endless plain, 
where he lived with his half-wild flocks and servants, cut off from the busy 
world ;—these were alternately Rosemaine’s abodes, amidst many priva- 
tions, yet their novelty came in rapid and constant succession. The love 
of nature, too, in these wanderings amidst her most hushed and glorious 
aspects, grew upon his mind,—a feeling till then unknown to him. When 
resting for the night in the depth of these noble forests, amidst universal 
silence, while the last beams of the golden light rested on the tops of the 
tall trees, no cheerful and accustomed sounds told of the fading day, no 
lingering and varying hues reconciled the eye by their beauty to its de- 
parture. The sun seemed to sink at once on an immense solitude, that 
pressed upon the soul, and whose intricate and untrodden recesses the 
eye sought to pierce in vain. Neither did evening bring with its approach, 
voices from the distance, that, while they appal, excite in the traveller a 
deep and fearful interest. There was a rush of beautiful wings and plu- 
mage of every hue; but no melody arose from the peopled branches ; and 
no beasts of prey moved in their deepening shade. When the fire blazed 
fiercely, and threw its light some way off, the retreating steps, and the 
shrill and timid cries were heard of the feeble animals of the forest, the 
deer, the tapir, and others, who fled from the glare of the flame. The 
heavens, brilliant even at night insuch a climate, were unseen through the 
thick canopy of the ancient forest, that was scarcely stirred by the breeze 
sweeping by. In such a situation, the mind is forced to reflect in spite of 
itself; and while Rosemaine gazed on the sleeping figures of his attendants, 
stretched round the embers, the past became painfully distinct, and dark 
were the colours in which it rose to view. Often when he had sunk into 
sleep, reclined on the trunk of a tree, he was awakened by the fancied rush 
of the billows, the clamours of dying men, and the voice of the pursuer; 
and welcome were the first beams of morning, penetrating the mass of 
foliage above his head.’—vol.i., pp. 22— 25. 
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This passage will remind the reader of Chateaubriand’s fine 
reflections under similar circumstances, In the course of his wan- 
derings Rosemaine entered an Indian village, and experienced a 
hospitable reception in the house of the curé, a Spaniard, whose 
sister, Isabel, was his only companion. She is described in fasci- 


nating colours; and her influence on the heart of the adventurer 
was irresistible. 


‘He walked in the forest at sun-rise with the fair Spaniard, who led 
him out from one far intricate path to another, till the very heavens were 
lost to the view ;—then, suddenly emerging from the hopeless thickets, 
stood upon some verdant slope, and pointed where the broad river rolled 
in the distance through the silent plain, and then plunged into an im+ 
mense forest, from which it issued again like a giant, jrejoicing in its 
course. Behind were the Andes, covered with their eternal snows, on 
which no cloud rested, but the sun flamed froma spotless sky. His guide 
spoke with animation and even rapture of the objects in view; yet while 
she gazed on mountain and stream, and dwelt on the pleasures of which 
in every season they had been the source, her fancy wandered to other 
things more seductive. She saw she had made a conquest of the stranger; 
and delight glowed in her fine countenance, as she put back her rich dark 
tresses, which the wind had disordered, and adjusted, with the grace of a 
Spanish maiden, the black mantilla, so as to soften the fierceness of the 
sun, but not to hide the exquisite proportions of her form. | It was true, 
she knew not the past life or character of this man, but he was a superior 
being to the simple and rustic people who composed her brother’s flock, 
among whom she had never dreamt of a lover.’—vol. i., pp. 31, 32. 


Rosemaine was completely bys resis by her charms. In order 
to render his hand more worthy of her acceptance, he set out once 
more on his commercial adventures, and returned to her laden with 
riches. Her brother, the curé, from motives of religion, opposed 


their union, but they married without his permission, and settled 
at Rio. 


‘ The wanderings of Rosemaine were ended: no more the sport of the 
waves, or doomed to journey through weary and distant scenes ; the goal 
he had panted for was gained, and he might now bid his spirit take her 
rest. 

‘ His residence was a handome dwelling at Rio, with more than com- 
fort, for luxuries had found their way there; it was furnished in an ex- 
pensive manner; and beside it was a large garden. Around the gentle 
declivity whereon it stood, the many hills covered with woods and man- 
sions rose like a splendid amphitheatre. Was it possible to do enough 
for the happiness of his beloved companion ? could he have ransacked the 
ses of the south and east, he would have strewed them joyfully about 

er path. 

. But Isabel needed not these things, and desired them not: she had 
brought from her home in the wilderness the simple tastes to which she 
had been habituated ; above all, she thought only of her husband; his 
affection was the shrine in which her soul dwelt, and before which splen- 
dour and pleasure offered their incense in vain.’—vol i., pp. 41,42. 
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The delightful course of life which Rosemaine and his bride 
pursued for some time at Rio, is told in language as glowing as the 
climate, and as rich and varied as the fruitage by which they were 
surrounded. But the spirit of the restless wanderer soon sighed 
for new scenes. He became satiated and capricious; and after 
some struggles with his better nature, utterly indifferent to’ her 
whom he had once loved so well. The effect of this change upon 
Isabel is marked with so much truth and feeling, that we must 
transcribe the author’s description of it. , 


‘Isabel had long seen the gradual decay of her husband’s affections 
with anguish; it was the strong anchor on which she had reposed all her 
happiness, and over the early wreck she had wept bitterly. Each art was 
tried by the lovely and ill-fated woman to regain the empire she had 
lost—but it might not be: the dresses and ornaments that used, in his 
fancy, to become her most, and which he had profusely lavished, were 
worn to attract his eye; and when he returned at evening, wearied with 
his many and perplexing concerns, her features were dressed in smiles, 
her voice assumed its sweetest accent, and then she spoke of the brilliant 
hours of their first interviews, when he came a wanderer to her native roof, 
and how affection grew in that solitude—but the blissful memory fell on 
her breaking heart alone. The colour left her cheek, but the lustre of her 
eye was bright as when all within was happy : she never suffered a murmur 
to escape her lips at the neglect that now grew daily more and more appa- 
rent. And at such an age, and in the full power of her lovelines, when not 
more than twenty summers had passed over her! There were times when 
the native haughtiness of her spirit rose at the injury, and flashed from her 
wan yet noble features ; and had she loved less, the Spanish woman would 
have revenged her wrongs. 

‘ Rosemaine saw, he could not but see, the effect of his conduct on 
his enduring and high-minded bride, and self-accusing feeling would 
sometimes flit across his mind, as he came and went from his once happy 
dwelling. But it was soon forgotten in the persuasion that there was no 
act of flagrant unkindness on his part; nothing to awaken remorse or 
sorrow. Is there a greater curse than fickleness of heart? how rarely is 
such a cup of human happiness put to the lips, as was now in his grasp, 
and he dashed it idly, carelessly, away. Fortune, as he had proved, may 
be lost and gained again—and so may fame: but a fair and devoted 
woman, whose only ambition is to bless the heart that is beloved by her— 
she comes but once in the path of man,—cheers but once this valley of 
tears with her presence—and when scorned and sacrificed, can the earth 
cover her wrongs, or its waste places again look bright? Success smiled 
upon all Rosemaine’s commercial undertakings, and riches seemed to 
come on wings into his grasp; yet the lot that all might have envied was 
embittered by discontent; he had no children to inherit the property he 
was rapidly amassing, and a parent’s joys he pictured, as exquisite—they 
would make him infinitely happier. But the poisoned arrow was in his 
heart; and had this desire been granted, ere long it would have turned to 
drink at other fountains. Soon the pure ones he possessed were to cease 
to be poured into his bosom. 

‘ Isabel's spirit fell fast beneath the sorrow that. never quitted it. As 
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long as her declining strength permitted, she continued to frequent her 
luxuriant garden, the care of which had been her favourite employment. 
The palm of. Brazil was there, and the orange and myrtle grew in profu- 
sion around the fountain that fell in several streams into a spacious marble 
basin, which looked like a mimic lake; for rocks rose out of its wave, and 
flowers of every hue grew wild upon its banks. A small and thickly- 
shaded terrace ran along the lower end of the garden, and overhu 
the sea; from hence might be heard the songs of the mariners and fisher- 
men, and the mingled sounds that rose from the wide bay, while immedi- 
ately around all was solitude and silence. And here, as moonlight slept 
on the surface of the sheet of water, and scarcely pierced the thick 
branches of the trees, Isabel thought of the far and endeared paths of her 
home in Paraguay—the hours of undoubting affection—the vows of eter- 
nal constancy, that time had proved to be as the leaves scattered by the 
storm. 

‘ This could not last: nature yielded to the conflict of feeling, and she 
sank unpitied on her dying bed. The embers of Rosemaine’s attachment 
were awakened at such a moment—but too late, too languidly, to be of any 
avail. He could not but leave his other pursuits, and give her all his so- 
ciety. While seated day after day by her bed-side, he witnessed the resist- 
less progress of her disorder; he regarding her still lovely yet faded fea- 
tures, his heart sank within him ; for she had cast herself on him as her only 
friend on earth; had fled her own distant home for his arms, and thus he 
had requited her. Isabel heard with a faint smile his protestations of sorrow 
and reviving regard; they could not but elevate her spirit; for even in 
this hour it beat for him passionately as ever; and while her hand was 
clasped in his, her looks were turned on him with a tenderness in which she 
triumphed, even while it sunk her to an early grave. He summoned the 
best medical advice the city could afford—but it was unavailing as his own 
cares and attentions ; and he found it harder to bend over the last scene 
of such a woman, than to meet death in its wildest form ;—for each look, 
more lingering than the last, told a tale to his soul, of desertion, ingrati- 
tude, and abandonment, that might never pass away. 

‘ One night, the last, he stood watching intently, and in silence, as slowly 
and treacherously the king of terrors called his youthful victim away. 
The half-shaded lamp shed a partial light on her dying form :—in one 
hand she clasped a small cross, worn from her childhood, and essayed at 
times to place it on her heart: it had been her mother’s; the look that 
she struggled to raise to heaven, wandered still to the being she had never 
ceased tolove. She spoke faintly of her brother, whom she had so un- 
kindly left, and begged that her heartfelt adieus might be conveyed to 
him, and her prayers for his forgiveness. No expression of sorrow escaped 
for her own fate ,—she ardently thanked Rosemaine for the many proofs 
of his kindness, and as he strove to utter the strong compunction he felt, 
she waved her hand gently to repress it, and bade him think of their early 
love; then, as its memory rushed in a full tide over her thoughts, her tears 
fell fast and helplessly; yet her voice was more clear, and a brighter lustre 
was in her eye as she spoke, for the last time, of her abode in the forest of 
Paraguay, the sweet village, the river, the distant mountains of eternal 
snow, and the beautiful solitudes that were so dear to her, where her lover 
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came, and his presence was like that of an angel in her wilderness. Life 
ebbed away in that retrospect :—her words faltered, her breathing grew 
fainter, and in a few moments ceased for ever !’—pp. 50—56. 


Had all the other tales in these volumes equalled, or even ap- 
proached this one in merit, we should have looked upon them as cal- 
culated to raise Mr. Carne’s reputation. As they now stand, the 
are likely only to reduce it to a degree almost below mediocrity. 

The author of ‘ Blue Stocking Hall, isa disciple of the Tremaine 
school; he has furnished in his volumes by no means an unworth 
imitation of the elegant and vigorous style, as well as of the forcible 
reasoning which distinguishes the first effort of its founder. The 
immediate purpose of both works is the same, namely, to develo 
the progress of an ingenuous and naturally endowed mind, in the 
knowledge of moral and religious truths. We have here, indeed, 
nothing but the old homily revived—the contrasted pictures of me- 
tropolitan dissipation and rural retirement, with their opposite effects 
on the characters of men and women. The ‘ Tremaine” of the 
original novel, is served up in the present one, under the denomi- 
nation of Arthur Howard, who, instead of courting the tranquillity 
of a country life, satiated with the pleasures of gayer scenes, 1s only 
accidentally detached from the regions of fashion, to engage in an 
intercourse with a society of quite an opposite description ; but to 
whose graver tastes, more elevated feelings, more innocent amuse- 
ments and virtuous pursuits, he ultimately gives a preference. 

The residence of this ‘‘ pious circle” is laid, oddly enough, some 
will think, in the fortresses of the Kerry mountains. Why is Ireland 
selected ? Just that the author may have an opportunity to mingle 
the tender accents of his pity, with the fashionable sorrows of the 
day, for the spiritual afflictions of the peasantry of that country. 
What it is that shews all this blindness of the understanding—this 
ignorance of the heart ; what one thing it is in the nature of a fault 
of conduct, which proves the absence of moral and religious in- 
fluence upon this peasantry, we cannot for our lives divine. If we 
saw crime on the increase in Ireland; if we saw it general there; 
if we saw that crime was committed there with the motives and 
with the facility that it is perpetrated in other countries, why then 
the lamentations which the simple in Freemasons’ Hall are taught 
so often to repeat, ought to pass as of good and lawful credit. In 
this very book, the author reiterates the testimony, that a kinder 
hearted race, one more abounding in gratitude, one amongst whom 
all the duties and relations of life are more strictly and cordially 
fulfilled, does not exist than the peasantry of Ireland. Whata 
mockery of common sense then must it be to find fault with their 
theology ! 

There are some descriptive passages in these volumes, extremely 
well wrought. The account of a visit to the lakes of Killarney, 
is the longest of those descriptions, and by far the best. The few 
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characters drawn from the Irish peasantry, which the author in- 
troduces, shews him to have been an accurate observer of their 
habits and manners, 

‘ De Lisle’ is another production of the same kindred with ‘ Blue 
Stocking Hall,’ but as a novel, or in other words, as fulfilling the 
expectations of being that which it purports to be—a work of 
amusement, it is superior on the whole, to the latter composition, 
in plan characters, and general management. ‘ De Lisle,’ like its 
brethren, has, of course, an useful piece of advice to impress on 
the world ; but the moral is not kept obtrusively before the mind of 
the reader: his attention is engaged, as it ought to be, by the business 
of the scene, and the instructive lesson appears rather to unfold 
itself from a natural course of events, than the events to have been 
prearranged for the lesson ; a process which argues no small degree 
of skill on the part of the author. $ | 

‘ De Lisle,’ however, though replete with the marks of sound 
talent, will fail to please, principally on account of wanting unity 
of design, and if we may so express it, a classification of charac- 
ters. It takes in too many events: it is more a composition of 
episodes than a regular story; it is a mass of things confusedly 
pressed upon the attention. There is nothing very striking in the vir- 
tue, or the want of it, of any of the personages—nor are they brought 
out sufficiently to enable us to give them an identity in our imagina- 
tions. We know not in what class of our countrymen, we could 
obtain an original for the hero De Lisle; there is nothing very po- 
sitive in his character to claim our interest for him—and when he 
assumes the morbid distrust to which he owes so many of his mis- 
fortunes, the alteration of his virtue is not justified in our eyes by 
his previous experience. 

e are well pleased to see another production from the author 
of “ De Foix.” That work, witli all its defects, shewed that Mrs. 
Bray possessed talents of no common class. Her acquaintance 
with history is so minute and perfect, that she speaks of times long 
past, and of personages long reduced to their original dust, as if 
she had been intimately conversant with them. The leading fault 
of ‘ The White Hoods,’ is much the same as that which marked 
“ De Foix: ”—it is too historical. The romance is too apparently 
introduced for the purpose of displaying the more solid materials 
which have been collected from Froissart. The story of the rebel- 
lion of the citizens of Ghent-against the earl of Flanders, and of 
their proceedings after they distinguished themselves by wearing 
‘white hoods,” is one, it must be admitted, of great interest and 
curiosity. It must also be acknowledged, that Mrs: Bray has 
done full justice to its most prominent scenes, by the lively and 
dramatic manner in which she has represented them; but she 
keeps them too much in the foreground of her picture; they over- 
Whelm the incidents of the tale with which they are connected, 
and the author felt this so much, and at the same time was so un- 
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willing to raise her own imaginary work above the narrative of the 
noble canon, that she more than once is obliged to apologise to 
her readers for the introduction of matter which does not properly 
belong to her pages. Now an apology of this kind is very polite 
but it is not at all romantic, and therefore it does not remove the 
complaint which many readers will bring against her. 

In the management of her own fiction also, Mrs. Bray appears 
to us to have committed some mistakes. Her heroine, Anna, ig 
an instrument of whom she makes use on almost every occasion, 
Hence she is placed, we may say, throughout the work, in situa- 
tions of the most equivocal nature, such as sometimes even excite 
pain for her feelings, although we may still: be convinced of her 
pure intentions and virtuous conduct. She has interviews fre. 
quently with the earl of Flanders, who she knew wanted to seduce 
her ; she bears with imputations made against her honour, and 
affords calumny stronger grounds’ for them: she goes into his 
sleeping apartment, and stands under the curtains of his bed, 
and does a great many other things, which, considering that 
she must have detested such a man, look almost criminal, and 
certainly inconsistent and foolish. Doubtless these situations 
excite curidsity, because they are perilous to her virtue; but a 
heroine should never seek such dangers. The interest that may 
be felt on these occasions, in order to see how they terminate, 
is greatly diminished when we see the lady place herself in the way 
of temptation, and we soon cease to think her worth our attention. 

We have pointed to these defects of the work before us, as they 
go to the essence of its merit. They prevent us from assigning 
to. it a distinguished station in our romantic literature, although 
we must add, that there are two or three scenes in this tale which 
exhibit great strength of imagination. We would particularly 
refer to the meeting of the White Hoods at the inn, in which the 
earl of Flanders, unknown to them, is lodged, and to the attempt 
which they afterwards make to murder him. The appearance of 
Ursula the witch in the cloisters below, accompanied by the as- 
sassin, and that of Anna at her chamber window, listening to their 
conversation, might form a good subject for a sketch. In general, 
Mrs. Bray’s style is fluent and clear; she seldom aims at “fine 
writing,” and whenever she does aim at it she is successful. Her 
best attempt at humour is Sir Simon de Béte, a good hearted, vain, 
burgomaster, who makes a conspicuous, and always an agreeable 
figure in these volumes. 





—— 


Arr. VII.—Hans Holbein der Jiingere von Ulrich Hegner Mit des 
Meisters Bildnisse. 8vo. pp. 374. Berlin: beiG. Reimer. 1827. 


WHEN we recollected the little that was known respecting the life 
and habits of Holbein (with the exception of the period which he 
passed in England, which has been amply illustrated by Walpole 
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and others), we confess, that we were desirous of learning by what 
means a respectable octavo could be manufactured from. such 
materials. Mr. Hegner has solved the problem in a more satis- 
factory manner than we expected. We cannot, it is true, bestow 
unmixed commendation on his work, ‘for reasons which, we doubt 
not, will weigh as strongly with our readers as ourselves; but in 
all that immediately relates to the subject, our author has shown 
such unwearied assiduity and perseverance in collecting informa- 
tion from all quarters, and such manifest impartiality in communi- 
cating the results of his mvestigations, as are worthy of the highest 
praise. But still the work exhibits a radical lack of matter. Of 
the early years of the artist, little or nothing is known with cer- 
tainty ; three towns contend for the honour of his birth, and his 
burial-place is unknown. In all this there is undoubtedly a 
lamentable deficiency of facts; but then there is more room left 
for conjecture, and polemics are ever a fruitful subject ; every nook 
and cranny of the labyrinth must be explored, although the con- 
necting thread be discernible only by the Deedalus who contrived it. 
Some idea of the ingenuity displayed by Mr. Hegner in extending 
his work to the necessary degree of longitude, may be formed from 
a cursory notice of some of the chapters into which the work is 
divided. Holbein was born (most probably) in 1498, and soon 
afterwards removed to Basle; an account of the state of that town 
towards the end of the fifteenth century (at the expiration of 
which, he was, at the most, two years old), was manifestly neces- 
sary. In like manner we have three chapters devoted to three 
ong of Holbein, one of whom happening to be Erasmus, we 

ave quotations in abundance from his works, and the celebrated 
Letter on Kissing, which (we mean the letter) has been repeated 
usque ad nauseam. And lastly, that we may conclude as soon as 
possible the ungrateful office of pointing out defects, the work is 
so interspersed with truisms and long-winded common-places, that 
they considerably detracted from the pleasure we should otherwise 
have experienced in reading it. 

The chief fault that pervades the book, is one to which self- 
taught men (we do not use the term invidiously, nor apply it to 
Mr. H. individually) who have not had time or opportunity for 
extensive reading, are more particularly liable ; viz., that of ima- 
gining that the thoughts and reflections which appear striking and 
original to themselves, must necessarily be so to the world. Mr, 
H. cannot now be a very young man, twenty years have elapsed 
since he first entertained the idea of collecting materials for the 
present undertaking, and we should be sorry to be thought to 
undervalue his labours. The blemishes which we have noticed, 
appear at first sight: the value of the book can be ascertained 
only bya careful perusal of the whole. It contains by far the best 
and most complete account of Holbein and his works that has yet 
appeared ; in fact, the industry of the author has left few glean- 
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ings for future biographers. In treating of that part of the artist's 
life, which he passed in England, there are a few trifling omis- 
sions, which doubtless arose from a want of English books; this 
is, however, of the less consequence to us, as the principal interest 
of the work, in our eyes, consists in the more full and detailed 
account: of Holbein’s life, previous to his arrival in this country, 
To this part we shall principally confine our attention, quoting 
first so much of our author’s words as may suffice to convey some 
idea of the peculiarities of his style. 

Frequent visits to the public library at Basle, excited a desire of 
learning something more of the artist, whose works form so promi- 
nent a feature in the ornaments of that town, than was afforded ‘b 
the scanty information hitherto known. Our author, therefore, 
_— himself to supply the deficiency, but soon met with so much 
that was. inconsistent and contradictory, that he was more than 
once tempted to relinquish his design. During a subsequent and 
longer residence at Basle, he was induced to resume it, and we 
have now before us the fruits of his labours. He informs us that 
it was not his intention to erect a monument for the artist, for 
that he himself has done for all times ; but to give a more accurate 
account of him, and to efface, on equitable examination, some spots 
of evil calumny from his memory. We cannot do better than begin 
our extracts from a chapter in which the claims of Griinstadt to be 
considered as the birth-place of Holbein, are discussed. 

‘Where a child lay in the cradle, may be a matter of indifference 
to the arts, it is of more importance to know where the young artist 
gave the first proof of his talents. Although A. R. Mengs came 
into the world at Aussig in Bohemia, where his mother passed the 
short period of her secret confinement, we should not, with many 
biographical notices, date his birth from thence. What claim on 
his renown has that little town, which he never saw again during 
his whole life? Dresden, where from his childhood he was formed 
a painter, was the cradle of his mind. In a similar manner we 
might decide the question respecting Holbein’s birth-place, in favour 
of Basle ; yet as this question has often been made the subject of 
literary inquiry, it behoves us, as far as is in our power, to authen- 
ticate it.’ The rival claims of Griinstadt, Augsburg, and Basle; are 
then considered (each in a separate chapter), and the preference 
given, as it deserves, to Augsburg. It is manifest, however, by 
extracts from public documents, that Holbein’s father soon re- 
moved to Basle. The place of this artist’s birth being thus as- 
certained, it remains to clear away the uncertainty respecting the 

time in which that event occurred. The year 1498 had always 
been assigned*, until Charles Patin, more than a century after 
wards, determined that this date must be wrong, on the ground, 





* The Biographie Universelle, Edit. 1817, adopts the opinion of the 
French biography, and gives 1495 as the year of Holbein’s birth. 
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forsooth, that the pictures with the signature of Holbein, 1514, 
and 1516, displayed more maturity of judgment and perfection in 

ainting, than could have been attained by so young an artist. 

he objection coming from such a quarter, is nota little singular, 
for Patin has left it on record, that in his fourteenth year, he held 
disputations in Greek and Latin, éotam continentes philosophiam, 
embracing the whole circle of philosophy, for five hours before the 
apostolic nuncio, thirty-four bishops, 3 a great number of persons 
of distinction, and obtained the prize. Whether he considered his 
own precocity of intellect an unique phenomenon, or, as: Mr. H. 
slily observes, believed what he had done as nothing in com- 
parison with what Holbein performed, we: shall not venture to 
decide. As, however, we have a better opinion of the powers: of 
the youthful mind than the French philosopher, we shall even agree 
with our author on this point also. 

Omitting one or two chapters of little consequence, we: shall 
bestow a little more attention on that entitled Lehrmeister (In- 
structors), as well calculated to initiate our readers into the mystery 
of book-making, and a palpable contradiction of the old saying, 
“ Ex nihilo nihil fit.” We will begin, as it becomes. us, with the 
beginning; ‘ Genius and nature were his only teachers, say the 
eulogists of Holbein ; but they thereby say one of those half-truths, 
which are so readily repeated, because their indefinite vagueness 
possesses much sound, but little meaning. Genius and nature 
undoubtedly belong to pure art, as well as to every thing great, 
but to the development of genius, that it may learn to comprehend 
nature reproductively, not only are faculties and opportunities 
necessary, but also guidance, assistanceand originality. (How would 
Mr. H. account for the phenomenon of a first artist?) If Holbem 
had not obtained this from his father, as his instructor, yet in 
Basle he could not be wholly unacquainted with the manner of 
other masters’. Our author then proceeds to prove, or rather to 
contend, that although little intercourse prevailed with Italy, yet 
there were many excellent artists in the Netherlands ; and would not 
their works have reached the populous and splendid Basle with their 
names? The different painters in Switzerland are also mentioned. 
Having apparently askaneted his catalogue, Mr. H. continues in 
the following manner, against which we have nothing to allege, but 
that it has nothing to do with the subject. ‘And who can num- 
ber the departed, whose names are not mentioned in any. Artist’s 
Lexicon, because, although worthy of all respect, they enjoy not 
the advantage of a contemporary historian, and hence their works 
are received as the productions of names better known ?’ Havenot 
Several of the dead arisen, in the recent ee into the 
German arts? Thus, (to mention only our own neighbourhood), the 
pictures of Martin Schaffner, of Ulm, were esteemed as the finest 
works of Martin Schon, until the claims of the real authors were 
vindicated. ..... Had pictorial Germany at that time possessed a 
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Vasari, or only a Carl von Mander, how many estimable names 
would have been rescued from oblivion?’ We will spare our readers 
a continuation of this desultory and misplaced affectation of fine 
writing. Ouronjy reason for quoting it, was in justification of the 
censures.we felt it our duty to pass on the extraneous matter intro- 
duced into the work. The chapter continues for two or three pages 
more in a similar strain, and the important conclusion to which all 
this hypothetical reasoning conducts us, is, that ‘ respectable pic- 
tures of the elder Holbein are still in existence, and it may be 
assumed with certainty, that the father was the first and most 
sedulous instructor of his son, and trained him in his own school, 
of which we meet with manifest traces in his earlier works, although, 
as we shall see hereafter, he did not remain in the beaten. track, 
but struck out for himselfa path in which he could move with 
eater freedom.” 

If, according to common tradition in Basle, in a great measure 
confirmed by the public records of the times, Holbein’s father was 
appointed principal painter at the rebuilding of the Rathhaus, 
which was begun in 1508, and was not completed until 
1521, the young artist had a favourable opportunity of exercising 
himself in the ditferent branches of his art, and many old accounts 
make mention of the pictures executed by the younger Holbein on 
this occasion. Of these, however, all traces had long been lost, 
until, during some alterations in the great Council Chamber in the 
year 1817, a wall-picture of Holbein’s was discovered behind the 
old tapestry, with the date 1521*. This pean had two divisions, 
on the one was represented Dentatus cooking at his own fire, and 
the ambassadors of the Samnites offering him money. This part 
of the picture had suffered much from the damp and time ; enough, 
however, remained to prove that it was by the hand of Holbem. 
The other was in better preservation and represented Zaleucus and 
his Son. Mr. Hegnertakes an opportunity of complimenting the re- 
public, on the desire of administering impartial justice so manifestly 
displayed in the selection of these subjects. We were sorry, however, 
to observe in the concluding sentence of the preface, that he excuses 
himself from mentioning by name the different friends to whom he 
was indebted for information for his work, lest it should excite 
dissension in places where a petty habit of thinking prevails. 

One of our author’s principal objects in the volume before, was, 
by impartial examination to efface some spots of evil calumny from 
the memory of Holbein. We shall now proceed to examine how 
he “ washes away” these spots from the reputation of his client, 
three hundred years defunct. It appears that Holbein in his 
youth was not held in high esteem at Basle, and passed his time 
in indigence; this neglect of the young painter, is' ascribed by 
some of his biographers to his licentious mode of life. ‘ From 





* The reader will find an account of this in the Kunsttblatt. No. 63. . 1822. 
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what source they derive their information they do not inform us, 
perhaps from tradition, which so often invests a half-truth, with 
the varied garment of fiction.’ The origin, or at least, the perpe- 
tuation of this report, our author ascribes to the ‘well known anec- 
dote ays rie the Moriz Encomium of Erasmus. Many similar 
stories have always been current at Basle, and among them the 
following. Holbein was engaged to paint an apothecary’s shop in 
the fishmarket, and paid frequent visits. to a house hard by, where 
good wine was sold, but that his absence might not be discovered, 

e painted his legs hanging down from the scaffold so naturally, 
that any one underneath would of course have supposed that his 
body was above them. The apothecary, however, at length dis- 
covered the trick, and brought back the artist to his task. Other 
anecdotes are given, in some of which our artist adopts an expe- 
dient to which others after him had recourse, for wiping off 
the score at houses of public entertainment, save that whilst they 
adorned the sign, Holbein painted the interior. The stories 
concluded ; we have, as usual, some vague and lengthy observa- 
tions. Our author, however, is so far from effacing these spots of 
evil calumny, that he himself appears borne down by their number, 
for he remarks in a melancholy tone, ‘ When several anecdotes bear 
upon the same subject, it is to be presumed, that there is some 
truth in them: and we must therefore allow that Holbein, like 
many other artists and able men, did not always pay that attention 
to decorum which Birger morality required.’ Mr. H, seems sadly 
perplexed in his attempts to vindicate the artist ; he returns again 
and again to the charge, apparently expecting those arguments to 
produce conviction on the minds of his readers, which have failed 
to operate upon his own. 

He might spare himself the trouble, a lapse of three centuries 
would soften down many a harsh outline: we are contented with 
contemplating the artist in his works, leaving his rivate character 
in the obscurity that pervades it. Not so our author, driven from 
post to post, he is determined to philosophize his readers into 
uncontradicted admissions of some virtue in hisclient. ‘If in the 
Herculean parting of the ways, Holbein was not so wholly enrap- 
tured by virtue, as not to feel some inclination for the other lady ; 
it does not therefore follow that he attached himself exclusively. to 
the latter. For if industry and perseverance belong to virtue, nay, 
are the conditions of virtue, there can be no doubt on which side 
we should place Holbein.’ 

Holbein must have married young, otherwise he would, perhaps, 
have taken more time to consider; the example of others would 
have shown him, that housekeeping hangs heavily ‘ on an artist 
who is not rich, as it does on every one who must earn his bread 
by the labour of his mind.’ A more conclusive argument, how- 
ever, than that which Mr. Hegner quaintly introduces, may be 
drawn from the family picture of his wife and children, preserved 
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in the Basle library, which was painted by the artist before he 
went to England, in 1526. The boy appears to be about four or 
five years old, which would place the marriage of Holbein,.in 
about his twentieth year. History has not been favourable to the 
memory of his wife, and all accounts agree that the marriage was 
not happy ; the lady being somewhat of a shrew, for which, says 
our author, if the statements of our artist’s life be true, it would 
not. be. difficult to account. The difference of opinion respecting 
the figures in this family picture, are amusingly striking. A writer 
in the Modena Journal, 1824, characterises the figures as ‘ objects 
of compassion, whose pale countenances express poverty and 
misery!’ Mr. Hegner describes them as being, indeed, in, their 
ordinary dress, but comfortable and well fed: and adds, in a tone 
which is evidently meant to decide the question at once, ‘ Who 
will attribute to Holbein the folly of wishing to represent his own 
family as an object of his piteous misery ?’ We subjoin some of 
the remarks on this picture, as the style is not so much disfigured 
by the peculiarities which mark most of our extracts. 

‘ Holbein’s tender pencil, that omitted nothing of importance, 
is here visible, and we admire the Titianesque truth and fullness of 
the flesh. The heads (like all good pictures of Holbein), are full 
of breathing life and nature. Not the idealizing efforts of the 
newly initiated, who imagine that they must indicate greatness of 
character where no greatness exists; not the flattery of polite 
court pajnters, no studied negligence, no striking play of light 
and shade—but pure, sound, unassuming life distinguishes this 
work of art. Holbein, who painted every thing as he saw it, and 
he saw clearly, painted thus the drapery too, and in this departed 
entirely from the stiff folds of the old school.’ Patin affected to 
doubt whether this picture represented the wife and family of 
Holbein, but it was so registered in the inventory of Amsbach, 
who had better means of knowing the truth. Besides, as our au- 
thor asks, in his usual summary interrogative mode of settling all 
controversy :—Who but the family of the artist himself would ap- 
pear in a painted picture in this loose dress ? 

In the travels which (in compliance with the practice of the 
times,* or in consequence of his poverty,) Holbein made through- 
out Switzerland, he painted many: pictures, some of which yet 
remain. He spent some years at Lucern, being invited thither by 
Jacob Von Hartenstein, in 1517, to paint his newly-erected house. 





* In Germany, it was the custom for mechanics and others to travel 
from town to town, to learn the different branches of their calling, or, 
perhaps, originally, to eke out by this means a subsistence, which the 
state of society in their native place denied them. Much may be said 
for and against this practice; the governments of Germany are not fa- 
vourable to it, as it has lately been forbidden in many of the states. It 1s 
not, however, yet discontinued. 
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This is proved by papers still in possession of the family. The 
house was standing in 1824, but has been since pulled : to 
make room for some recent improvements. It was painted within 
and without, and the outside was always considered as a work of 
Holbein’s. On the highest story there were five compartments, 
with pictures from the old Roman history; underneath this, a 
triumph, after Mantegna; between two windows was the principal 
piece, of the contents.of which no definite idea could be given. 
Over the door were children playing at soldiers, and in many places 
the arms of the master of the house, and of his wives, of whom he 
had four, successrvely, as Mr: H. takes especial care to inform us. 
An account of the different pictures in the Ceithens would occupy us 
too long. One picture (the Death of Jesus) at Freyburg, is curious, 
both from its merit and the changes it has undergone. Its adven- 
tures will be found, pp. 127—130. 

Among the celebrated pictures painted by Holbein during his 
last abode at Basle, previous to his departure for England, is a 
dead Christ, with this inscription: ‘ Jesus Nazarenus, Rex. Jud. 
H. H. 1521.” The manner in which Holbein has treated this sub- 
ject, has been severely reprobated by all travellers and artists 
who have seen the picture. Mr. Hegner, as usual, begins by 
attempting to justify the artist, and concludes by dividing the 
censure. He supposes him to have received'a commission to have 
painted the subject exactly as he has executed it.. He represented 
the holy body, not as it is usually represented, after it-has been 
taken down from the cross, washed and prepared for the burial, but 
as we must allow the “ noblest of mankind ” to have appeared when 
he had been reviled, scourged, exposed to thirst and pain, and: the 
dreadful tortures of the cross; forsaken of God, still covered with 
the sweat of death. ‘ Edification is manifold—might not a pious 
mind,’ setting aside the claims of good taste, wish to see ‘the 
Redeemer before him, not only crucified, but thus ill-treated unto 
death, that from this shameful degradation, his love might shine 
forth more nobly? ‘If the execution of this commission reflects no 
honour on the artist, yet the expression of these ideas in painting 
brings no infamy on fis pencil.’ This supposition is purely ficti- 
tious ; but the picture, painted as it is, is a lasting disgrace to Hol- 
bein, as it would be to any other artist who could thus prostitute 
the noblest principles of his art. Such a representation might be 
allowable in poetry, which describes narrative in action, and could 
efface, by the succeeding description, the painful or disagreeable 
ideas suggested by a former passage ; but in painting, the essen- 
tial principle of which is, that it arrests the action in its course, and 
gives to one fleeting moment the duration of eternity, to substitute 
the ‘degrading accidents that flesh is heir to, as the objects of 
our constant contemplation, to transmit them to posterity to the 
exclusion of the divine expression of mingled sorrow, pain, resigna- 
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tion, and joy, pourtrayed in the last moments of the mortal agony 
in the countenance of the crucified Saviour, was the conduct of a 
traitor to his art, and can only be excused by the youth of the artist. 

Mr. Hegner’s account of Holbein’s residence in England, con- 
tains nothing that has not already been laid before the public. We 
do not wish to repeat a twice-told tale; we shall, therefore, only 
mention, that he died in England, of the plague, in 1554, in the 
56th year of his age. The Earl of Arundel wished to erect a 
monument to his memory, but his burial place could not be disco- 
vered. ‘ What matters it? Monuments are for the dead, who 
have no other permanent memorial; for men of eternal renown, 
they are idle by-works; the spirit that pervades the world is not 
confined to the spot where the body crumbles into dust. What 
could the traveller have felt or said at the sight of such a monu- 
ment then? Here lies Holbein, dead and buried, but in his works 
he lives; let us behold his works.’ 

We must now take our leave of Mr. Hegner; we have devoted 
as much space to his work as it deserves: in the investigation of 
facts connected with Holbein, he has been successful, and has 
placed himself beyond the reach of contradiction, by the production 
of the public records; in his attempts to benefit the reputation of 
his artist in his private character, he has been altogether as unfor- 
tunate. We have purposely quoted from his production more than 
the subject might at first sight seem to have demanded: had it 
been published in this country, we should have adopted a different 
course; but being a foreign work, we thought it incumbent on us 
to show not only what the author had said, but how he had said it. 
Many chapters, of which we have taken no notice, contain much 
interesting matter, if the reader does not consider it as a material 
objection that they have no immediate relation to the artist, whose 
name is prefixed to the work. Of Holbein, Mr. Hegner is an 
ardent admirer; but he pleads his cause too partially. The merits 
of that artist consisted principally in individualizing, accuracy, and 
tenderness of colouring—but his manner was hard and stiff: pos- 
terity has done him ample justice, and it is fortunate for his repu- 
tation that the extravagant demands of some of his admirers, who 
would place him beside Raphael, Corregio, and Titian, have not, 
as it has frequently happened, produced the effect of depriving him 
of much of that approbation which he undoubtedly deserved. 
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Art. VIIIL.—1. The United States of America compared with some Eu- 
ropean Countries, particularly England: in a Discourse delivered in 
Trinity Church, in the City of New York, October, 1825. With an 
Introduction and Notes. By the Right Rev. John Henry Hobart, 
D.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the State of New 
York. Second Edition, with additional Notes. pp. 51. London: 
Miller. 1828. 


2. Letters on the Church. By an Episcopalian. pp. 192. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1826. 


Tue first work named at the head of this article, is a sermon preach- 
ed by Dr. Hobart at New York, onhis return from a visit to Eng- 
land. During his residence in this country, he examined all its in- 
stitutions with considerable diligence and impartiality : the church 
establishment, however, was the object of his particular attention. 
His opinions on this subject, as recorded in the sermon before us, 
we propose to lay before our readers ; because, being, as a foreigner, 
free from the spirit of party which operates so strongly on English 
writers, and, at the same time, possessing the advantage of speak- 
ing the English language as his own, and holding to their full 
extent the doctrines of the Church of England, we consider him 
peculiarly well qualified to treat the subject. 

After touching slightly upon politics, and passing an encomium 
on the republican government of the United States, as contri- 
buting more than any of the European governments to the general 
happiness of the people ; he hastens to subjects on which, as he 
expresses it, ‘he feels more at home,’ the ‘ religious freedom’ of 
his country, and the effects of a church protected by the state, 
but ‘left free to exert her legitimate powers, uninfluenced and un- 
restrained by any worldly authority whatsoever.’ 

He then enumerates what he considers the most objectionable 
points in the English establishment—l. The system of ehurch 
patronage—2. The difficulty of removing improper ministers— 
3. The mode of support by tithes—4. The appointment of bishops, 
theoretically by the king, actually by the cabinet or prime-mi- 
nister: whence, he observes, ‘ with some most honourable excep- 
tions, principally recent, the appointments have notoriously been 
directed with a view to parliamentary influence ’—5. The internal 
legislation of the church, as to her laws, regulations, and canons, 
which ever, since the convention was discontinued, has been vested 
entirely in parliament. 

‘I need not observe,’ he says, ‘ how superior in all these respects, are 
the arrangements of our church ; not indeed without their inconveniences, 
for no human system is perfect. To the congregations is secured the 
appointment of their clergymen, under regulations that prevent, in epis- 
copal supervision and control, the choice of heretical and unworthy per- 
sons; and its support arises from voluntary contributions. The con- 
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nection is thus one of choice, and therefore of confidence and affection. 
The provisions for ecclesiastical discipline, can arrest the progress of the 
unworthy clergyman, and put him away from the congregation he is 
injuring and destroying, and the church which he is disgracing; and 
happy are the effects in the general zeal, purity, and exemplary lives of 
the clergy, and the affectionate intercourse that subsists between them and 
their flocks. Often have I taken pride and pleasure in exciting the sur- 
prise of those who supposed and concluded, that the voluntary act of the 
people would not adequately provide for the clergy, by stating, in my own 
case, the continuance of my salary; the provision for my parochial duty ; 
and the ample funds-by which I was enabled to leave my congregations 
and my diocese.’—pp. 18—20. 


In the American Episcopal Church, the election of a new bishop 
takes place in the diocesan convention of the clergy, and the lay 
representatives of congregations ; the person elected must receive 
several other sanctions, ‘after which the bishops may consecrate 
or not, according to their discretion.’ The body which exercises 
the legislative power of the church, is in its constitution analagous 
to the paramount civil body of the United States—the congress ; 
and consists of two houses with co-operative powers—the House of 
Bishops, and the House of Clerical and Lay Representatives. ‘The 
government of the Episcopal Church in America, is perhaps even 
more republican than. that of the Presbyterian denomination.’— 
‘Let it not be said, then, that there is any inseparable alliance 
between an Episcopal government and a monarchy.—p. 29, Note. 

We have laid before our readers these remarks of Dr. Hobart 
because they appear to us to form the best introduction that 
could ‘be given to the ‘ Letters on the Church;’ the object of 
which is to examine the Church of England upon a point, which, 
in fact, constitutes the fundamental distinction between it and 
the Episcopal Church of America—its alliance with the state. 
The writer does not, indeed, presume to say, that the matron 
church ought to take a lesson on the subject from her trans- 
Atlantic daughter; but the latter has certainly occupied much 
of his attention, and in many parts of the work is evidently 
present to his mind. Nor is the reader to conclude from the 
author’s being ‘an Episcopalian,’ that he is therefore'‘a member of 
the English Church ; ‘ whether he is a native of this or any other 
country,’ is a point, he says in his preface, ‘ which it cannot con- 
cern the public to be informed of ;’ and we may remark, that from 
his invariably styling the Church of England ‘ your church,’ he at 
least does not claim to be considered as one of its members. But 
to whatever communion he may belong, his writings well deserve 
the attention of the public at large: his arguments are forcible 
and clear; his language nervous, and generally correct, with the 
exception, however, of an occasional error in some of those pecu- 
liar idioms, which are so rarely attained by any but the English 
themselves. We could point out, for instance, many passages 1n 
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which ‘shall’ and ‘will’ are improperly used ; and. in page 26, 
‘would’ occurs instead of ‘should ’ no less than three times. 

The work contains a well connected chain of reasoning, of 
which we shall endeavour to give our readers as correct an outline 
as our limits will allow: in doing this, we propose merely to give 
an abstract of the writer’s views, without a ding any speculations 
of our own ; and, from the succinct and spirited manner in which, 
from time to time, he sums up his arguments, we shall frequently 
be enabled to give this abstract in his own words. 

The main point which he endeavours to establish is, that the 
church and the state ought to be independent of one another. In 
the first letter he gets rid of an objection, which might be brought 
against him frem the example of the Hebrew polity, in which the 
state was invested with spiritual jurisdiction ; by showing, that there 
the government was a theocracy, in which church and. state were 
not allied, but amalgamated into one ; Jehovah being, at the same 
time, their king and their God ; so that every religious offence was 
in reality an act of sedition and rebellion against the civil govern- 
ment, justly cognizable before a civil tribunal, and deserving of 
temporal punishment; which, let it be remembered, was the only 
kind of punishment denounced in the Mosaic dispensation. 


‘The prohibition by Jesus of the employment of any violence in his 
cause—his refusal to interfere in secular matters, and his declaration that 
his kingdom is not of this world, are indeed utterly at variance with the 
employment of coercion in religious matters by christians—with any 
appeal to civil authority to enforce the doctrines or duties of the gospel : 
but nothing that he said or did was at all at variance with the divine com- 
mand given to the Israelites, to put to death, without mercy, the idolater 
and the blasphemer; since he neither denied or annulled the rights of all 
governments to punish by the civil sword, traitors and rebels; which 
idolaters and blasphemers evidently were under the Theocracy. That 
Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, is nothing inconsistent with the 
existence of a former kingdom of God, which was of this world ; nor with 
the justice of such regulations in that, as are common to all temporal 
kingdoms whatever.’—pp. 18, 19. 


In the second letter, the ‘conduct of Christians’ is examined, and 
it is shown how much at variance it has been with the exclusively 
spiritual character of Christ’s kingdom. One circumstance whic 
greatly contributes to confuse men’s ideas, respecting a point which 
is clear enough when distinctly proposed, is— 


‘That the same individual persons are, in christian countries, members 
of two distinct communities, whose characters, whose proposed objects, 
and whose regulations, as well as the sanctions of those regulations, are 
altogether different; viz. the Church, or spiritual kingdom of Christ 
(whose proposed object is the salvation of souls), and the political com- 
munity,—the state, whether regal or republican, to which they belong, the 
object of which is the protection of men’s persons and property in this 
world,’—p. 35. 
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‘When, then, you consider that each individual christian is a member 
of both communities, the state and the church; that many things are en- 
joined or prohibited by the rules of both societies, by the laws, and by 
religion ;—that christianity gives her sanction to all regulations of civil 
government that are not morally wrong;—and that the Bible, so often 
indistinctly and confusedly regarded as one book, exhibits one case of a 
complete union and amalgamation of the church and state, by divine ap- 
pointment, (viz. that of the Jewish theocracy); and when to these con- 
siderations you add the natural propensity of all men, especially those in 
authority, to seek for every possible extension and confirmation of that 
authority—the civil magistrate thus coveting spiritual jurisdiction, and the 
spiritual ruler, civil power—it will no longer appear wonderful that the 
church of Christ should, in almost every age and country, have forgotten, 
more or less, the great principle which he laid down; that she should so 
often either have committed or allowed usurpation; either interfering in 
secular affairs, or allowing secular influence on things pertaining to religion ; 
that she should have been guilty both of making encroachments and of 
submitting to them.’—p. 38. 


Nor can England be ever said to have disclaimed persecution, 
whilst her laws denounce penalties and disabilities against dis- 
senters, how seldom soever these laws may be actually enforced. 
‘ He who has no right to inflict punishment, has no right to threaten 
it.’ (p. 99). The state is, indeed, perfectly justified in taking 
precautionary measures against any body of men, whose tenets are 
avowedly subversive of morality and civil order, or who show in 
their general conduct a decided hostility to the government; but 
it has no right so far to make itself a judge in spiritual matters, as 
to inflict punishment indiscriminately on every individual, who 
dissents from the dogmas or the discipline of the church as by law 
established. Yet, as our author observes— 

‘ To whatever church we turn our attention, with a view to the point I 
have been considering, we find, whether we look to its past history or its 
present situation, that in all, or nearly all, christians have enacted and 
approved, if not such laws as imply downright sanguinary persecution, yet 
religious restriction and coercion of some kind or other :—the enforce- 
ment of rules, and infliction of civil penalties, not for the temporal peace 
and comfort of society, but for the benefit of the soul of the individual, and 
for the glory of God and advancement of true religion.’—p. 57. 


Some of our readers have, perhaps, been taught to believe that 
there is a sacred bond of union between the altar and the throne, 
and that the intimate connection of church and state, is the only 
support of loyalty and religion: if so, they will probably imagine 
that the man who, like the writer of these letters, advocates the 
dissolution of that connexion, if he is not a visionary enthusiast 
must certainly be a radical and an infidel. What then must be 
their astonishment, on learning that, in the third letter, which 
treats of ‘the authority of the church,’ it is maintained that this 
authority is derived from Christ to the present times sone 
apostolic succession, ‘that it has manifestly no less a claim to be 
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acknowledged of divine origin, than that of the Jewish theocracy,’ 
and that it is, moreover, an authority which the state has no right 
to control ? 

The authority claimed by the church of England in her articles, 
lies in matters of faith, and in the ordaining of rites and ceremo- 
nies: whoever dissents from her doctrines, or refuses to acquiesce 
in her ordinances, ought not to continue among her members, and, 
upon the same principles as regulate the conduct of every other 
society, the church is bound to exclude him from her communion. 
This was the practice of the primitive christians; but when the 
Roman emperors had taken christianity under their protection, and 
annexed civil penalties to excommunication, the church could no 
longer expel an unworthy member without being guilty of thegross 
injustice of inflicting temporal punishment on spiritual offences. 
The church of England is in the same situation; her connection 
with the state has reduced all ecclesiastical discipline to a dead 
letter ; this is one of the cases in which, to use the energetic lan- 
guage of Dr. Hobart, the secular influence and power by which 
she has been clogged and controlled, sadly obstruct her progress, 
and alloy her apostolic and spiritual character. 

The fourth letter is on the alliance of church and state. Our 
author has shewn that the civil and ecclesiastical communities are 
perfectly independent, and have no right one to control the other. 
But may they not, like other independent communities, enter into 
an alliance? It has been maintained by some, that such an alliance 
is founded on expediency ; by others, that it is founded on truth. 
The author argues that such an alliance is not allowable, because 
the church thereby gives up her indefeasible rights, and acts in- 
consistently with her spiritual character. As to the question of 
expediency, we are told that the only legitimate motive which has 
been assigned for the church’s entering into the alliance, is the 
desire of obtaining protection by the state from violence. This 


protection, however, the state was, even before the alliance, bound 
in justice to afford. . 


‘The motives which he (Warburton) assigns to the civil power fo 
seeking the alliance are, I think, as little to the purpose as those of the 
church, for accepting that alliance. They are, first,—a desire of ‘ pre- 
serving the existence and the purity of religion ; secondly,—of improving 
Its usefulness, and applying its influence in the best manner; and 


thirdly,—of preventing the mischiefs which in its natural dependent state 
it might occasion to society.” ’"—p. 99. 


In opposition to the first point, our author adduces the fact of 
the existence and the purity of christianity, before it ever received 
countenance from the state ; and also remarks that civil rulers are 
very apt, in the formation of their spiritual alliances, to be in- 
fluenced, not so much by any superior purity of faith in the- 


church which they select, as by its subserviency to their political 
interests, | 
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‘ As for the second of the advantages proposed,—it is Warburton’s own 
remark, that even a tyrant may thus gain veneration and_ obedience, 
And he adds, shortly after, that “there are peculiar conjunctures when 
the influence of religion is more than ordinarily serviceable to the state, 
which the magistrate cannot so well improve to the public advantage, 
unless he have the church under his direction, to prescribe such public 
exercises of religion as the exigencies of the state require.” In plain 
English, he may prescribe ‘‘ Te Deums,” and fasts, whenever it suits his 
purposes—engage christian ministers to preach down his political oppo- 
nents—obtain acquiescence in his measures, just or unjust, on pain of 
damnation ;—and hurl against his enemies the terrors of the next world 
in addition to those of the sword. Belshazzar’s profanation of the sacred 
vessels of the temple, at an idolatrous feast, was nothing to this.’—p. 101. 


With regard to the last point, ‘ the mischiefs which in its na- 
tural, independent state, religion might occasion to society,’ it is 
justly observed, that the magistrate 


‘has certainly a great control over the members of the Church which he so 
governs : but what influence will this give him over dissenters? Their 
ministers will have ali that independent influence over their flocks, from 
which he dreads such danger to the state. But why should it be expected 
that this influence should be exerted in hostility to the existing govern- 
ment? I see no reason to apprehend this, as long as the church is left in 
its original, independent condition ; but as soon as the civil magistrate 
identifies himself with the church, to which dissenters are necessarily op- 
posed, by making himself the head of their adversaries, he himself makes 
them his enemies.’—‘ This is no imaginary case. Experience has shown 
that the religion of the Presbyterians is not necessarily hostile to the Bri- 
tish constitution ; but the blow which was aimed at the Church of England 
in the reign of Charles I., necessarily passed through the sides of the regal 
power, because the regal power stood before it as an ally.’-—<‘ If, therefore, 
the magistrate would effectually preclude, instead of increasing, the danger 
in question, he must do his work thoroughly; he must not only prohibit, 
but completely extirpate, by a vigorous persecution, all religions except 
the one established. Half measures generally defeat both the objects 
they aim at.’—pp. 104, 105. 


In fact, if he is resolved to persecute, he must do it perongiy 
and effectually ; if not prepared to do this, he should give up all 
appearance of compulsion, and act on the policy of the United 
States; ‘to the government of which all varieties of sects are 
alike well affected, because it does not make itself the head of any 
one of them, nor interfere at all in spiritual concerns ; but 1s con- 
tent to exercise civil control over every individual, of whatever 
persuasion.’ —p. 153. stan 
Among the evils attending the alliance, one of the chief is the 
impression made on weak minds, that religion, which they see to 
be made a state engine, is in fact a state contrivance, devised and 
kept up merely for the sake of keeping the refractory in order. 
This letter contains also some very judicious remarks on the ap- 
pointment of bishops by the crown; on their having seats in the 
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House of Lords ; on the imposition of articles and a liturgy by secu- 
lar authority; and on the appointment by the civil government of 
state festivals and state prayers, which are said to be ‘ degrading 
at once to those who utter and to those who enforce them; since it 
is plain that, whatever these persons may in fact be, a tyrant might 
compel the observance of such forms, and a slave would be ob- 
liged to comply.—>p. 121. 

Our author thinks that the clergy are degraded into mere tools 
of the civil power, by being forced to read briefs and proclamations, 
to keep the parish registers, and to perform the marriage ceremony 
on dissenters. - The last is a point which has been for some time 
under the consideration of the legislature; we therefore beg to call 
the attention of politicians ‘to the following observations. 


‘Marriage consists (in our view,) of two things,—a civil contract, 
which makes the offspring legitimate in the eye of the law, and involves 
temporal obligations; and a vow before God. With respect to the first, 
it ought to be competent to persons of all persuasions to form the civil 
contract without any violence to their religious principles, however erro- 
neous, and without any interference with religious rites whatever. Oliver 
Cromwell was right for once, in causing this civil contract to be made 
before the civil magistrate. Neither Jews, nor Turks, nor Christians, can 
object to this, if they choose to live under the laws of this land; the 
magistrate, therefore, ought to certify and register the due contraction of 
this engagement. But as for the religious rite, that should be left to the 
religious community to which each person belongs. I cannot but think, 
that in the case, for instance, of the Unitarians, there is both a species of 
persecution and profanation committed. I need not tell you that I abhor 
' the faith of the Unitarians; so I do that of the infidel Jews and Maho- 
metans; but I think that none of these should be compelled, in order to 
contract a marriage, to be witnesses and partakers of a ceremony which 
their conscience condemns; and it is, under these circumstances, a degra- 
dation of the minister, and a profanation of the ceremony, that it should 
take place. But I would not have the priests, or whatever they may be 
called, of these religionists, intrusted with the solemnization of a legal 
contract : let that be done in all cases, by the civil magistrate ; and what- 
ever religious rites each religious community thought fit to superadd, let 
them be the concern of that community.’—p. 126. 


in the sixth letter, our author shows that the dissolution of the 
alliance would not affect the revenues of the church : he considers 
tithes to be the property of ‘the clergy, with which the legislature 
has no more right to interfere than with-any other private property ; 
and remarks that, if the alliance were dissolved, the church would 
be in the same condition as the universities, and equally under the 
protection of the state. 

The last letter is on the ‘ Consequences of the Emancipation of the 
Church.’ The state, it is maintained, would for the reasons already 
specified, be ‘ no loser, but a very great gainer.’ The church would 
probably lose many of her ‘ insincere nominal members ;’ but the 
loss (if loss it may be called) would, it is contended, be more than 
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compensated by the ‘ increased purity in the faith, the worship, and 
the conduct’ of those who continued in her communion. Pro- 
testantism would be freed from the objection so often urged against 
it by Roman Catholics, ‘ of the sacrilegious power (as they consi- 
der it) exercised by civil magistrates, in Protestant countries, 
over their respective churches.’ 

‘ Again, reforms and alteration,—the improvement of what is , 
and the correction of what is faulty, which must always be needed, from 
time to time, in any institution conducted by fallible men,—might be 
introduced, as they were needed, without difficulty and without risk,’— 
p- 171. 

‘ There is on record a good reply to a Papist by a Protestant, from 
which Protestants themselves might learn more than they do : when asked, 
‘“‘ Where was your religion before the time of Luther?” He asked, in 
return, “* Did you wash your face, this morning?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ Then 
where was your face before it was washed?” This ought not to be regarded 
as a mere witty repartee, but a just description of the case: and it would 
have been well had it been always remembered, that our faces do not 
require merely to be washed once for all, but every day.—p. 172. 





Art, 1X.—Journal of a Residence and Tour in the Republic of Mexico, 
an the year 1826; with some account of the Mines in that Country. 
By Capt. G.F. Lyon, R. N., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 
1828. 


Tuts “ piping time of peace,” has done sad work among our naval 
officers. It has converted many of them into tourists, explorers and 
superintendants of mines, surveyors, engineers, and authors—pur- 
suits for which if some of them have evinced eminent qualifications, 
others have betrayed as great a degree of incapacity. What relation 
there is between mineralogy and navigation, we have yet to learn: 
and highly as we esteem the character of our naval commanders, 
we are not surprised to find that generally speaking, they turn out 
to be most unfit persons for conducting commercial enterprises, in 
foreign countries. Their habits are the very reverse of thrifty: 
they are never remarkable for prudence on land ; they may know 
how to dictate to a crew of sailors under their orders, but they are 
the last persons we should think of employing for the purpose of 
conciliating a number of artizans. They are also peculiarly slow 
in conforming with the manners and customs of foreign countries ; 
they are too apt to deride whatever appears strange to them, and 
though not very remarkable for religious practices, they seldom 
fail to laugh at any worship that differs from their own, and to 
speak of it in their written productions in the most intemperate 
manner. A singular, and most laudable exception to this remark, 
we found in Captain Basil Hall, but we think that he is the only 
author among his brethren who has not offended in this way. — 
Captain Lyon appears to have been employed as a commissioner 
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on the part of two London companies, in the early part of 1826, 
to take charge of the management of some mines in the northern 
interior of Mexico.’ As they were situated in a part of that country 
which lies out of the common route, we expected to meet in the 
journal before us, matter of an equally novel and interesting cha- 
racter. We have, it is true, some of the former description, but 
very little indeed of the latter. The greater part of the territory 
through which our commissioner travelled, is little better than a 
wilderness, consisting of extensive wastes, a few towns going to 
decay, and some villages almost uninhabited, and rarely offering 
a compensation for its bleakness in any boldness of mountain sce- 
nery. Helanded at Tampico. His description of his accommoda- 


tion here, might be aptly introduced into that very annoying book, 
“The Miseries of Human Life.” 


‘The back-door of my room, which supplied the place of a window, 
opened into a yard in which eighteen hens and numerous chickens were wont 
toramble. A horse tied to a tree neighed at intervals to its two responsive 
fellow-servants, in a small open stable. Four dogs, of disagreeable voices, 
and most provoking tempers, growled and barked constantly at each other, 
orat five starving cats and their kittens, from day-light until sun-set, and 
from dark again until morning. The projecting eaves of the house formed 
a kind of covered way, to protect Donna Francisca (the mistress of the 
mansion) from the sun, sheltering also one of my greatesttorments. On 
a pole, suspended by a rope at each end, swung a favorite parrot, which 
talked incessantly, and very much in the same key as its mistress, Patches 
of Spanish songs, terms of insult and opprobrium, expressions of endear- 
ment, curses and orisons succeeded each other in a rapidity of utterance 
altogether peculiar to the mistress and the bird. It was also my fate to 
hear two young Indian women and a little talkative girl, grind maize, slap 
tortillas, sing, gossip, and laugh abundantly, within two yards of my door; 
and at meal times the smell and sound of fish and other viands frying in 
oil, was added to the harmony. Francisca, of whose tones words can 
give no idea, had adopted a sickly, yellow, and fretful little child, witha 
perpetual scream and constant restlessness. The squallings of this poor 
infant, which were faithfully imitated by the parrot, elicited alternately, 
coaxings, scoldings, and whippings from its madrina; and the general 
result was, that the wretched baby on being turned as a punishment, into 
the yard, would creep in and sob in one corner of my little room. I say 
nothing of the pigs, and a kid or two which unhappily for me, had ex- 
cellent lungs, or of Don Antonio’s constant squabbles about politics with 
asickly fellow-lodger of mine, who, when not otherwise occupied, dropped 
in to tell me all his ailments. But when I add to this list of miseries 
the insufferably powerful fangs of the fleas, bugs, mosquitos, sand-flies 
and garrapatos,* which feasted upon me in those moments when I most 
required rest, my situation may be easily imagined.’ vol. i. pp. 39—41. 





* «A small kind of tick, which in great numbers bury their heads in the 
skin, and are very difficult of extraction.’ 
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- It is interesting’to observe, that a Lancasterian school has been 
already established at Tampico, which is frequented by above two 
hundred boys and girls, and that according to the testimony of our 
author, ‘ the Bible, inSpanish, is permitted to the children uncondi- 
tionally.’ Tampico also, and its two sister‘towns, appear ‘ to have 
very materially risen in importance since the establishment of Mexi- 
can independence.’ ‘ A brisk trade,’ adds our author,‘ is constantly 
carried on with the United States, whose small vessels have great 
facilities.in passing over a bar, which offers a sad impediment to 
our more weighty merchantmen.’ 

We meet with nothing in the course of our author’s journey 
from Tampico to San Luis Potosi, worth transcribing. As a spe- 
cimen of the ignorance that prevails generally in that part of 
Mexico, he mentions that he met an extensive land-owner, who 
believed that Spain and Europe were two names for the same coun- 
try, that London was a nation in itself, and England an inferior 
province, but both occupying remote corners of the king of Spain’s 
dominions. As for France, he affirmed that it was only another 
name for Panama! 

From San Luis, Captain Lyon proceeded to the village of Veta 
Grande, where some mines are situated. We shall give our author’s 
description of a, holiday there, as it forms a pretty good picture of 
rural foatiaitey in: Mexico. 


‘On our first feast-day, the village of Veta Grande appeared to have 
undergone some magical change, and to be peopled by a different race 
from those who had figured during the week. Fine shawls, brilliant-co- 
loured gowns, silk stockings and white satin shoes, were flashing like so 
many meteors amongst the mud huts; and in the evening I accepted an 
invitation to go to an exhibition of maroméros, or rope-dancers, in com- 
pany with two maiden ladies, sisters of a certain Don Jesus, who kept a 
little shop, and was one of the principal gentlemen in the town. It was 
a fine moon-light night, and we walked to a small mud amphitheatre usu- 
ally appropriated to cock-fights, where we found the tight rope stretched, 
and a numerous party-coloured audience assembled. The theatre was 
open to the clear, starry sky, and illuminated by four flaming piles of the 
ocote or candle wood, placed in iron cradles on the summit of tall poles.— 
The whole scene was very novel and striking to me, as the miners and vil- 
lagers lay extended and lounging on the earthen seats, wrapped in their 
variously striped serapes; while five of the ‘ milicia” moved about in the 
crowd to preserve order. 

‘The ladies kept us plentifully supplied with cigars, which they also 
smoked abundantly; and in our turn we purchased sugar-plums and sweet 
cakes for them during the short intervals of smoking. 

‘ The rope-dancing was tolerable, particularly by a very fat old woman ; 
gorgeously attired, who seemed in a terrible fright lest she should have a 
fall. A boy of about twelve years of age quite astonished us by his acti- 
vity, and the variety of his postures and contortions, which far exceeded 
any thing of the kind I had ever witnessed in Europe. The tumblers were 
attended by a clown, who with a blackened face and much talking greatly 
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delighted the company. The performances were closed by a ‘‘ comedia’ 
in front of a ragged sheet.’—vol. 1, pp. 202—204, 


Veta Grande is near Zacatecas, a city of considerable import- 
ance, with the society of which our author seems to have been little 
pleased. 


‘ The first appearance of Zacatecas, as the traveller approaches from the 
northward, is peculiar and pleasing. The city stands in a deep basin, at 
the foot of a picturesque and beautiful mountain, called the Bufa; and 
the entrance by the suburbs is through a gravelly water-course, in which 

oups of women are seen washing clothes. We paid a visit of ceremony 
to his excellency general Lobato, some time since a very. respectable cob- 
bler at Zalapa, and now commander-in-chief, of the ‘‘ Free and Sovereign 
State* of Zacatecas.” He was unwell and confined to his room; but we 
were received by his lady, a thin, talkative little woman, who abused both 
miners and mining in most unqualified terms; and by her sister, a large, 
greasy half-dressed maiden, with black moustachios and nut-brown teeth. 
The ladies sat huddled up in a corner smoking; and the tiled floor, on 
which reposed an immense dog and her puppies, was strewed with extin- 
guished cigars and their ashes, cabbage and lettuce leaves, and other filth 
which had fallen from five bird-cages, which hung over the centre of the 
room. 

‘ Two unshaven and unshaved cavaliers were paying their morning com- 
pliments to La Generala, and the whole scene was such, that I retired from 
it with no very favourable ideas of the “ beau monde” at Zacatecas.— 
Having made equally gratifying visits to one or two other of the most dis- 
tinguished families, we rode home. in the rain, which now fell regularly 
every day at about two or three o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘ From our great elevation above the extensive plains, we were enabled 
to command most magnificent views of the progress and formation of the 
clouds, as they swept in large black masses, at an equal height, over the 
low grounds, and on reaching the mountains bounded as it were from 
summit to summit, accumulating in their progress all the smaller vapours, 
and then with heavy thunder and vivid lightning, breaking and deluging 
for a few hours the whole country beneath. The outline of the storm was 
invariably so clearly defined, as it rushed towards us from the east, that 
while one half the heavens was blackened by the growing tempest, the 
western sky was of a bright and cloudless blue, and the plains glowing 
beneath the dazzling rays of the sun.—vol. 1, pp. 206—208. 


We regret to find that our English artificers appear to have been 
by no means popular at Zacatecas. On one occasion, a party of 
them passing through the city, had the misfortune to quarrel with 
some people who had come in from the country. Stones were 
thrown at them, and if the militia had not been called out to protect 
them, we are told that ‘ serious consequences might have ensued.’ 
‘ Considerable ill-will was also manifested towards the strangers at 
Veta Grande; and when they appeared singly they were pelted. 
An attack was actually made at night on the door of the house in 
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which they were quartered, and it was battered with stones,’— 
These are bad symptoms for our speculative countrymen. 
The convent of “our Lady of Guadalupe,” near Zacatecas, is 
- of the most respectable establishments of the description in 
exico. 


‘ This convent is situated at the foot of the mountains, about a league 
to the eastward of Zacatecas, and surrounded by a little village which has 
arisen on the sanctified spot. It has a very pleasing appearance, being 
embellished by about two dozen trees. The fathers received us most 
kindly; and with the attentions of the Padre Guardian and Padre Mal- 
don (Macdonald, an Irishman), we passed a very agreeable evening ; were 
regaled with a good supper, and a separate cell with a clean bed was 
provided for each of us. 

Making an early tour of the convent, we first visited its library, con- 
sisting chiefly of religious works, bound in parchment, to the amount of 
11,000 volumes. None of them were particularly remarkable either for 
type or age, and I inquired in vain for old Mexican MSS., or objects of 
antiquity ; which, as this society of friars are all missionaries, I expected 
they would have collected on their visits to the more remote districts and 
tribes in New Spain.’—vol. 1., pp. 212, 213. 

* * * * * * 

‘ Nothing could be more refreshing than the extensive gardens, crowded 
with apple, fig, and quince-trees. There were also some vines, pome- 
granates, peaches, and apricots. Immense rose-hedges rendered the 
walks in many places shady and sweet, and the whole was well cultivated 
—a kind of Oasis, in fact, in the desert of Zacatacas. We were all much 
pleased with our visit, which gave great satisfaction to the fathers, who 
were happy to entertain any one from the mines, whence they drew the 
chief part of their very uncertain revenue, in return for confessions and 
masses, as well as by begging, according to the law of their order, from 
all the cottagers. 

‘ The poor friars of Guadalupe are a much-enduring race, and should 
not, I conceive, be classed with the herd of drones, who fatten so use- 
lessly on the public in Mexico. These do actually endure all the poverty 
which their vow enjoins ; and their whole life is devoted to voluntary suf- 
fering. They have no personal property beyond one coarse grey woollen 
dress, which is never changed until worn into holes; and it then, having 
fully attained the odour of sanctity, sells for twenty or thirty dollars, as 
the burial garment of some devotee, who is supposed to smuggle himself 


into heaven in so holy an envelope. They wear neither shirt, stockings,. 


nor any other article of dress, than a pair of sandals; and in the high cold 
mountains of the northern states, or low in the burning plains of the 
Tierra Caliente, no change of habit appropriate to the climate is permitted 
by the rules of the order. 

The Colegio de Guadalupe was founded expressly for the purpose of 


furnishing missionaries “‘ para conquistar,” or for the conversion of the’ 


Indians of Texas, California, or, indeed, any barbarous northern tribes ; and 
about one-third of the friars of the establishment are constantly absent on 
these pious errands. A vast number of these poor men have perished from 
absolute want on their weary journeys, being sent forth without money, OF 
even an animal to carry them, and dependent on charity for their sub- 
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sistence. Many also have been barbarously sacrificed by the wild Indi- 
ans; yet the missions are constantly maintained, and with success; since 
in the most retired and inhospitable parts of the northern states, commu- 
nities of some thousand Indians may be found living under the guidance 
of one or more of these poor friars.’—vol. i., pp. 215—217. 


Our author paid a visit to the ruins of what he supposes to have 
been an Indian city, about fourteen leagues to the southward of 
Zacatecas. The remains are extensive, but extremely indistinct. 
He is of opinion, that they indicate the situation of Amaquema- 
can, once the capital city of the Checmecas, of which Clavigero 
says, that no trace was to be found. The walls and ruins of py- 
ramids which are still to be seen, prove that the Indians who built 
them, must have attained considerable perfection in architecture. 

We know not whether our fair readers will think, that some of 
the native tribes have been equally proficient in other respects. 
The Guichola Indians, for example, conduct their marriages in 
a very peculiar manner. {Our author affirms that ‘it is the 
custom for a man to take his intended wife on trial.’ If he likes 
her after a while, they are married; if she please him not, he 
sends her away; nor does such a dismissal in the least degree 
affect her character. In fact, she still stands just as good a chance 
of a husband as before. 

In the course of his rambles among the Indians, Captain Lyon 


encountered an extraordinary sort of fellow, named Don Justo, 
whose portrait is worth extracting. 


‘ Round his waist he was girded by a kind of kilt, composed of many 
hundred little strips of rags strung and matted into a thick mass. From 
his left shoulder, and crossing to his right side, he bore, in the manner of 
a knight’s ribbon, an infinite number of little coils and bunches of small 
rope and twine tied and twisted together, and round his ancles were hung 
quantities of little straps and pieces of leather, in such a manner, as to 
cover his feet entirely beneath two bunches resembling mops. The rest 
of his person was completely naked. This singular man possessed an 
intelligent physiognomy, was quiet and unobtrusive in his manners, per- 
fectly rational in conversation, and never begged, although he would 
receive, in charity, whatever his few wants required. The general idea 
respecting his continuance in this state is, that in consequence of some 
disappointment in love, he bad bound himself by a vow to his present 
wretched life. I made a sketch of him, which in point of novelty and 
peculiarity, may vie with the portraits of the worthies in the ‘‘ Wonderful 
Magazine.” ’—vol. i., pp. 297, 298. 


We have looked with some anxiety through these volumes for 
observations on the actual political condition of Mexico. Owing, 
doubtless, to the author's mining avocations, he seems to have 
paid little attention to that part of his subject. It is well known 
that much agitation has existed for some time in the Mexican 
States, arising out of the old hatred between the Creoles and the 
Spaniards. To what extent that agitation may proceed, or what 


consequences it is likely to produce on the stability of the Union, 
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are questions that still remain to be solved. One or two para- 
graphs in the second volume, embrace nearly all the political 


information which our author seems to have acquired during his 
tour. 


‘ Guadalaxara, at the period of my visit, was in a state of feverish ex- 
citement, which gave reason to fear some dangerous change in the public 
affairs. Party spirit, under various forms, was carried on with extreme 
bitterness. The Iturbidists, Centralists, Federalists, and other factions, 
all. indulged their respective feelings in numerous anonymous papers, 
hawked about in all the portales and through the streets ;—insultin 
pamphlets against the governor and his public officers; others in his de- 
fence ;—papers exposing the gross impositions of the friars, or upholding 
them in their absurd pretensions ;—threats to the few remaining Spaniards 
and strangers of all descriptions, with strong abuse of private individuals, 
were constantly to be met with; and murders and robberies were fre- 
quently committed, without any dread of punishment, beyond a few days’ 
imprisonment. 

‘ It does not appear likely that affairs will long remain in this unsettled 
position ; and it was the opinion of many of my acquaintance, that one 
‘* grito” (a rising cry) would lead the whole city either to rebellion against 
the state, or to the cold-blooded murder of every Spaniard, stranger, and 
even native, of property. The European Spaniards settled in the country, 
and who, individually, are not blameable for the tyranny of their nation 
towards the Mexicans, are certainly to be pitied. Their lives are still in 
constant jeopardy, and the more so if they are rich—the chance of 


plunder being a great inducement to patriotism with a Mexican, as well 
as every other mob.’—vol. 11., pp. 35—37. 


In a subsequent chapter, Captain Lyon has given the following 
observations on the Creoles :— 


“The Creoles, or descendants of Europeans, are by their circumstances 
the most eminent persons in New Spain, and, with the exception of those 
engaged in active commerce, are an indolent, overbearing, haughty race, 
who, with the ignorance which the barbarous policy of Spain has entailed 
upon them, have preserved also the most profound contempt forthe poor de- 
spised Indians; and in fact for every one without their own particular pale. 
They are, with some bright and gifted exceptions (whom, were it proper, 
I could enumerate with the greatest’ pleasure), the least estimable people 
in the country ; although, from the influx of strangers and the intercourse 
with the old world generally, there is every reason to expect and hope for 
a national improvement. The establishment of schools will accomplish 
much towards this; but above all, the improvement and softening of man- 
ners will be proportioned to the proper estimation in which the women are 
held; and I am happy to say, that they begin to assume their proper sta- 
tion in society. Their education is now better attended to; and the alli- 
ances which have been formed between some of our countrymen and young 
ladies of family, must have the most beneficial results. 

‘ Smoking, gaming, and the want of proper attention to personal clean- 
liness, will soon disappear ; and with a little humility (for there are few peo- 
ple in the world, who have a better opinion of themselves), the Mexican 


gentry of the present day may very speedily take intellectual precedence 
of their ancestors. : 
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‘ The rich picturesque costumes of both sexes are now growing into dis- 
repute, and European fashions generally prevail in the principal cities.’— 
vol. ii. pp. 231—233. 


We shall conclude these extracts with a curious account of the 
hot wells, situated in the valley of Ystlan near Valladolid, in the 
state of Mechoacan. 


‘ These wells, to the amount of many hundreds, are dispersed in a space 
of one mile and a half by a quarter of a mile in width, east and west along 
the plain, and sending up at intervals clouds of steam. In fact the whole 
surface of this-place is nothing more than the crust of a volcano; and 
seven years back an earthquake opened a large rent in the plain, whence 
issued fountains of the purest water, and of mud also, both of a boiling 
heat. 

‘In the evening I rambled amongst the springs, which are of all forms 
and sizes, from holes not larger than an inch, through which the water is 
’ seen and heard boiling beneath, to large spaces of several yards in dia- 
meter ; some transparent as though distilled. Others, within a foot of them, 
are turbid, or of boiling mud; and there is one called “‘ El Pozo Verde,” 
in which, although perfectly clear, the water is of a fine deep green. The 
springs are in some places constantly tranquil and varying in temperature 
from 110° to 130°; but in far the greater number the water boils up with 
amazing force; and in one well, chosen at random, I cooked a piece of 
mutton of the size of an egg, in four minutes and fifty seconds. All the 
fountains which have been sufficiently small to admit of it, have been 
choked up with stones and bushes, to prevent cattle from falling into them ; — 
yet a number of poor beasts are frequently thus destroyed. It is the 
custom of the country-people to kill and scald their pigs at these springs, 
and I saw a party of Arrieros cooking their supper very comfortably over 
one. Thestratum through which the water rises is chiefly a calcareous 
earth; but on the surface, detached pieces of limestone abound, as well as 
porous lava of various kinds, with fragments of obsidian; with these 
substances there are also large spaces covered, or indeed composed of a 
kind of light scorie; abundantly filled with pieces of broken sticks and 
herbs in a state of petrifaction. The waters scarcely leave any deposit 
beyond a slight coating of white ‘salt, yet they have a very perceptible 
smell and flavour of sulphur. The vapour appears to have no deleterious 
effect on the surrounding vegetation, since fine, although short, grass grows 
round the immediate edges of the springs; and it is very remarkable that 
the mimosa and other small bushes actually in many places overhang the 
boiling fountains, close to which their roots are situated. In some of the 
springs, which are frequently seen as round as wells, and perforated through 
the solid rock, a perceptible rise and fall is observable at regular periods; 
but in others, the bottoms of which are choked with stones, a more remark- 
able pheenomenon may be observed. After boiling furiously fora few 
minutes to the height of two feet, the water suddenly sinks ; the earth gives 
forth a sucking sound; the base is left clear of water or even steam, and 
the stones in an instant become perfectly dry ; so that I frequently stood 
on them, until warned by a low whistling sound of the returning gush, 
which was instantly thrown out with as much force as before. 

There are some springs of inconsiderable size which have stopped en- 
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tirely, and broken out afresh near the old site; and again it has occurred 
that a clear fountain has suddenly become muddy, or the reverse, even to a 
perturbed one instantaneously becoming transparent.’—vol. ii., pp. 59-62. 

Captain Lyon endeavours to put the fairest possible aspect 
on the mining operations in general, with which he has been 
connected ; we observe that in no one instance is he able to show a 
surplus of profit beyond expenditure. The most important of these 
mines are those ‘situated at Bolanos, ‘ whence, he says, such 
valuable fruits may rationally and confidently be expected.’ These 
mines are divided into three classes—the northern, the middle, and 
the southern. The northern consists of three sets; of the first of 
these sets Captain Lyon says, ‘I saw but little promise in the ores 
at this period’: from the second, ‘there is every reason to expect 
good fruits’; a part of the third ‘has not been deemed worthy 
of trial’, and from the other ‘ there is every reason to expect good 
returns’, when ‘ proper trials are made for discovery’. The in- 
termediate class contains three sets of mines: the first ‘has been 
at work, but is now stopped ;’ the second ‘ is not very productive ;’ 
and in the third, ‘ nothing of interest has as yet been discovered.’ 
The southern class contains two sets of mines, both of which artifi- 
cers are still occupied in draining. So much for the celebrated mines 
of Bolanos, ‘ whence such valuable fruits may rationally and con- 
fidently be expected !’ 

Captain Lyon gives a magnificent description of the works which 
are in progress for the English company, at the mines of Real del 
Monte. We say in progress, for though extensive, and requiring 
an enormous outlay, they appear to be as yet far from approaching 


their termination ; and still farther, we suspect, from yielding any 
return. 





Art. X.—Punch and Judy, with Illustrations, Designed and Engraved 
by George Cruikshank, accompanied by the Dialogue of the Puppet 
Show, an account of its origin, and of Puppet Plays in England. 
8vo. 9s. pp. 111. London: S. Prowett. 1828. 

THERE are various reasons why the out-of-door entertainments of 

the people of England have never made a figure in the history of 

national amusements. One of the principal of these causes is the 
fickleness of our climate: we have made up our minds long ago 
that the morning smiles of a day in England, are as deceitful as 
the encouraging glances of an experienced coquette, and lead but 
to disappointment and sorrow. As a nation, therefore, we are an 
in-door people: we recreate, almost exclusively, on home-bred 
pastimes. And if nature had not already declared against our 
taking pleasure in the open air, the authorities would, ere long, 
have effectually established the prohibition. There is an officious 

R tik busy in the justice-room, carrying every thing before it at 

the Quarter Sessions; the same that beheld antichrist displaying 

itself in the booths of Bartholomew fair, at the period of the com- 
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monwealth, and which, in recent times, discovered the means of a 
degree of corruption, worthy of a general deluge, in the surburban 
relaxations of Camberwell Green. 

But still there have been, from remotest ages, street entertain- 
ments in London: they have been less variable in their nature 
than those of any other metropolis: necessarily for the causes 
mentioned, they have been fewer: and they are, it should also be 
observed, very peculiar. Perhaps it would not be a difficult matter, 
to draw an illustration of national character from the established 
street entertainments of any country. 

The subject is at all events exceedingly interesting, and an in- 
quiry into it may develope facts much more curious and valuable 
than most readers can anticipate. 

The design of elucidating the popular amusements of London, 
did not originate in modern times. Lauron, a celebrated artist 
from the Hague, has left us a curious set of etchings, entitled the 
“London Cries,” the characters of which flourished about the pe- 
riod of the revolution. Hogarth, Gavelot, Miller, and a number 
of other eminent members of the art, have immortalized their names, 
and preserved the figures of some of the most remarkable persons, 
that were objects of attention in the streets at their time. Most 
of these portraits will be found elaborately illustrated in Caulfield’s 
“Remarkable Characters.” In a singular work by Mr. Smith, of 
the British Museum, entitled Vagabondiana, various engravings of 
men and women of the same class may be seen, with interesting 
biographical notices. 

The curious entertainment of Punch and Judy, had never attracted 
the study of auy artist before Mr. G. Cruikshank. Neither he nor 
his literary colleague appears to have spared labour aid assiduity 
in the accomplishment of their task: and the work, upon the 
whole, is highly worthy the notice of every class of readers. 

The historian of “‘ Punch” has in some measure established that 
Italy was the native country of that personage, whence he mi- 
grated to England, not, however, without leaving an adequate force 
of his merry kinsmen at home; and that in England we incorpo- 
rated the humorous stranger with the persons of our puppet shews. 
The date of this event is conjectured to be about the era of the 
revolution. The editor in illustrating this subject, is induced to 
give a chapter on the origin and progress of puppet plays in En- 
gland. But the account which he gives of them, is not sufficiently 
copious or satisfactory; he never alludes, for instance, to the 
manufacture of those singular contrivances of mechanical skill, 
the inventions of which had been handed down to us from the 
ancients, and which had been carried to perfection even so early 
as. the time of Aristotle. At a very remote era of our history; 
wooden figures, representing the attitudes and movements of the 
human body, were familiar to the people, and went under the title 
of ‘‘ Motions,” which, as the editor remarks, was the name uni- 
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formly given to the puppet shews. There is no fact in history 
opposing the theory of the origin of those exhibitions, which sup- 
poses that as soon as a privileced company of players were estab- 
lished, some of the ingenious wanderers, who were now deprived 
of a legal subsistence by the drama, had recourse to the employ- 


ment of puppets, as a cheap expedient for the usual dramatis 
persone. 


‘It is established,’ observes the writer, ‘on the authority of Dekker 
and other pamphleteers, and play writers of about the same period, that 
the subjects of the “ villainous motions” were often borrowed from the 
most successful dramatic entertainments.’—p. 23. 


It is rather surprising that the name of Dekker did not recall 
to the memory of this editor, the insinuation which had been so 
often thrown out against the respectability of his name, joined as 
he had been with Massinger in the composition of his plays, 
namely, that he wrote for the puppet stage. This reflection 
received confirmation from the Epigram of Sir J. Davies, his con- 
temporary, on Dekker under the name of Decus, in which he 
broadly asserts, that the dramatic bard wrote ‘ his formal tale for 
the man who showed the movements in Westminster Abbey,” and. 
also for “ him which puppets represents,” together with ‘ him that 
with the ape doth play.”’ 

The account which is given in this volume of Punch’s earl 
exhibitions, is derived exclusively from some papers in the Tatler 
and Spectator, in which those performances are partially described. 
The author eagerly seizes upon the information thus incidentall 
furnished : he tells us, that the expressions in the 44th No. of the 
Tatler, ‘‘that Punch’s master stood behind and *‘ worked the 
wires,’ and by a ‘thread in one of Punch’s chops’ gave him the 
appearance of enunciation,” are important, inasmuch as they show 
a method of performance, and a degree of intricacy in the ma- 
chinery not now known. We are at liberty to conclude from this 
passage, that the writer had entirely overlooked a very curious 
description of the performance of a puppet-show, including the 
renowned Punch, which has been left us by no less an author than 
Addison himself. The account is contained in one of his earliest 
Latin poems, bearing the title ‘‘ Machine Gesticulantes.” We 
do not find that this production is alluded to in any history of the 
puppet-shows in England. We learn from it, that these shows 
were carried on in the streets, where the master of the show, His- 
trio, took care to collect a crowd, with whom he bandied his jests 
until the performance commenced. We are informed, also, that 
seats were provided at so much a head, and that, in due time, a 
curtain was drawn which exhibited the characters. The dresses 
are described to be of a splendid description, and sometimes 
sparkling with golden ornaments. The puppets seem to have been 
chiefly occupied in circular processions: sometimes they danced 
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and carried on dialogues ; at other times they carried on fierce bal- 
lets with spears, and there was no want of gunpowder on the scene. 
They often represented characters in, the Bible, such as the patri- 
archs and prophets, and were appropriately dressed out with beards 
aud other venerable appendages of dignity and years. The stage 
we find was also subjected to variations, for the more perfect keep- 
ing up of the illusion. That ground, we are told, which lately 
presented the dreadful sight of heaps of slain on its surface, was 
by and bye seen clothed with verdure. In short, the performances 
of the puppet-shows were in Addison’s, as well as at an earlier 
time, representations drawn from the scenes of real life, as that 
author distinctly asserts in one line of his poem— 


* Quidquid agunt homines, concursus, bella, trumphos.’ 


But the most remarkable passage in the composition of Addison, 
is that which minutely pourtrays the person and business of 
Punch, for whose title the Latin language furnishes no better 
word than “ Homuncio.” The description ‘is curious, and deserves 
to be extracted :— 


‘‘ Sed preeter reliquos incedit Homuncio rauca 
Voce strepens : major subnectit fibula vestem 
Et referunt vivos errantia lumina motus : 
In ventrem tumet immodicum : pone eminet ingens 
A tergo gibbus: Pygmeeum territat agmen 
Major, et immanem miratur turba gigantem. 
Hic magna fretus mole, imparibusque lacertis 
Confisus, gracili jactat convitia vulgo, 
Et crebro solvit, lepidum caput, ora cachinno. 
Quanquam res agitur solenni seria pompa, 
Spernit sollicitum intractabilis ille tumultum 
Et risu importunus adest, atque omnia turbat. 
Nec raro invadit molles, pictamque protervo 
Ore petit Nympham, invitoque dat oscula ligno.” 


There.is scarcely a. clause in this description which may not be 
found stated of the same merry personage 1n some contemporary 
author. In one of Swift’s humorous poems, quoted in this vo- 
lume, Punch forms a theme for a number of ludicrous lines. The 
“rusty voice”—the practice of ‘‘reviling people in his jargon”— 
‘‘ his roguish tricks,” and his practice of *‘ teazing all” for the plea- 
sure of the spectators, are duly noted. We areinformed also, by a 
letter in the Tatler, to which this editor does not refer, that Punch 
was introduced into Noah’s ark, at a puppet show in Bath, and 
that he made a low bow at the end of the play to Madame Pruden- 
tia, one of the characters, and that he was very civil to the whole 
company, making bows til] his buttons touched the ground. The 
latter circumstance coincides with the “ major fibula” of Addison’s 
“Homuncio ;” the motions of the eyes as well as of the *‘ chops,” 
seem to indicate a dexterity in the management of the puppets of 
those remote days, of which we have now lost the secret, But the 
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words “ore petit Nympham,” seem to us to suggest that Punch 
had then the reputation of a bachelor, that his marriage was the 
slow work of time, and that the spinster who is here announced 
with the title of Nympha, became the Judy of the puppet show. 
The “ Machine Gesticulantes” concludes with a description of the 
art of manufacturing puppets. A skilful workman forms the body 
of wood—the limbs are then fashioned in detached pieces, and are 
afterwards connected by wires, so as to be capable of various 
motions. The manager, by means of numerous threads, commands 
the movement of every member—causing the lips to open and shut, 
the eyes to roll, and the feet to imitate the motion of walking. 
This was not all, for to such perfection did they carry the resem- 
blance to reality, that the wrinkles, we are told, of this venerable 
man, and the wounds of their heroes, were painted with consummate 
skill in the faces and bodies of the puppets. 

It seems to us as an omission of some importance in our author, 
to have passed by altogether the origin of the name of Judy. It 
has been somewhere supposed that the word Punch has been de- 
rived from Pontius Pilate, a character whom it was the anxious 
wish of Christian managers, in former times, to introduce into their 
exhibitions, under the least possible favourable circumstances; and 
giving credit to this conjecture, we may be not going too far in be- 
heving that Judea formed a prominent character in those pious 
dramas, and that this allegorical personage gradually disappeared, 
leaving nothing to the miniature stage beyond the imperfect tradi- 
tion of her name. 

It is also somewhat unaccountable that we find no allusion in 
this historical essay to the title of ‘* Droll,”’ or “‘ Drolleries,” which 
was indiscriminately with the word ‘‘ motions” applied to the puppet 
shows. They still retained the former descriptions up to a late 
period in the eighteenth century, for we discovered from one of 
Dennis’s letters, that that once celebrated critic had gone to St. 
Bartholomew’s Fair, to witness ‘‘ the Droll of the Siege of Namur.” 
In Queen Anne’s time, the “‘ Drolls” formed the staple amusements 
of the fair in Smithfield. Out of a multitude of bills which 


were issued at the period from that mart of popular entertainment, 
we select the following :-— . 


“* Never acted before, at Miller’s booth, over against the Cross Daggers, 
near the Crown Tavern, during the time of Bartholomew fair will be pre- 
sented an excellent New Droll, called the Tempest, or the Distressed 
Lovers ; with the English Hero, or the Island Princess; with the comical 
humours of the Inchanted Scotchman, or Jockey and the Three Witches. 
Shewing how a nobleman of England was cast-away upon the Indian shore, 
and in his travel found the princess of the country, with whom he fell in 
love, and after many dangers and perils was married to her: and his faith- 
ful Scotchman who was saved with him, travelling throw’ woods, fell in 
among witches, where between ’em is abundance of comical diversion. 
There in the tempest is Neptune with his Tritons, in his Chariot drawn 
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with sea horses, and mermaids singing. With variety of entertainments 
performed by the best masters.—Vivat regina !” 


The concluding part of the exhibition, announced in the followin 


bill, printed in the reign of Queen Anne, is certainly the description 
of a puppet shew. 


‘‘ By her majesty’s permission, during the time of Bartholomew fair, will 
be presented at Heatly’s booth, a little opera called the old Creation of the 
World, newly revived, with the addition of the Glorious Battle obtained 
over the French and Spaniards, by the Duke of Marlborough. 

The shew terminates with the display of Rich Dives in Hell, and 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom, seen in a most glorious object, all in ma- 
chines, descending on a throne guarded with multitudes of angels, with 
the breaking of the clouds, discovering the palace of the Sun, in double 
and treble prospects, to the admiration of all spectators: likewise several 
rich and large figures which dance Jiggs, Sarabands, Anticks, and coun- 
try dances, between every act, completed with the merry humours of Sir 
John Shendall and Punchinello, with several other things never yet 


exposed—vivat regina !” 

The writer before us confines his notice of puppet masters to 
three individuals. Captain Pod, who is celebrated by Ben Jonson, 
is dismissed in a sentence; and Pankethman, in Queen Anne’s 
reign, obtains a reminiscence of doubtful import in a note. But 
the public exertions of Powell, the greatest ‘‘ motion master” of all, 
areduly commemorated by the aid of the Tatler and Spectator. 
Powell had his shew under the Piazzas of Covent Garden, and it is 
thought that he realized money. But certainly the most useful 
purpose for which he was sent into the world was, that he and his 
singular avocation might furnish legitimate themes for the comic 
indulgence of the Steeles and Addisons of the time. They pitted 
him with ludicrous effrontery against the manager of the Italian 
opera; and in a burlesque comparison between the two entertain- 
ments, give the preference to Powell in the end. The author 
of the essay before us, plainly mistaking the grave humour of the 


Spectator for a serious effort of ratiocination, in good set phrase 
observes—, 


‘Hence we collect, most distinctly, that the popularity of Punch was 
in the year 1711-12, completely established, and that he triumphed over 
all his rivals, mutertally lessening the receipts, at least at the opera, if 
not at the regular natural theatres. Thus accomplishing at that period 


by his greater attractiveness, what Dennis by his ‘‘ Essay on Operas after 
the Italian manner,” had been unable to effect.’ 


In an historical account of English puppet-shews, to forget the 
name of Hockton, the last of the great masters of wooden heroes, 
is an offence of omission not easily to be wiped away. His exis- 
tence is not recorded in this volume. About the close of the 
last century, he was the proprietor of the most popular puppets in 
the country: we are happy to know that he realized: he had a 
rural “ box ” at Peckham, where he unbent for many a summer 
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before his death. Flockton’s punch was reckoned to be a sound 
piece of amusement. The distorted hero himself exceeded an 
power of description; but he was seconded by a Newfoundland 
dog, which was brought up to the stage, and had a particular 
knack at fighting, and conquering, and bringing off the devil. 

But in truth, Punch’s drama was never a monopoly: the town 
has known, from distant times, numberless versions of its dialogue, 
the plot and catastrophe being generally alike in all. IJndividual 
ingenuity and address always varied the scenes: Punch was al- 
ways cunning enough to accommodate himself to circumstances : 
he took care to belong to the present: whatever was the reigning 
folly, whatever was the quarry upon which the general curiosit 
was bent, the hero made booty of the theme, and turned it to profit- 
able account, to “‘ the great satisfaction of all his spectators.” 

The drama which is presented to us in this volume, under the 


title of “‘ The Tragical Comedy, or Comical Tragedy of Punch 
and Judy,” 


‘ is founded,’ says the editor, ‘ chiefly on the performance of a very old 
Italian way-faring, puppet-shew man, of the name of Piccini, who has 
perambulated the town and country for the last forty or fifty years. It has 
been compared with, and amended by, the representations of other artists, 
and especially one which was extremely popular about thirty years ago, 
into which as into others, some amusing songs and parodies were introduced 
with the manuscript of which we have been favoured.’—p. 74. 


The dialogue of the drama, as, indeed, is natural in a composi- 
tion destined for the level of the very humblest intellect, is desti- 
tute of any literary merit whatever. It would be intolerable 
without the performance; so entirely is the exhibition dependant 
on practical point. We should scarcely feel ourselves justified in 
transferring any portion of it to our pages. Punch opens the co- 
medy with a prologue, after which he retires and re-enters de- 
manding, with true rita on abruptness, the presence of Judy. 
Instead of Judy, the dog Toby makes his appearance, and, being 
in a mood not easily to brook familiarity, he takes an early oppor- 
tunity of seizing Punch by the nose. This coup de theatre form 
the subject of Mr. Cruikshank’s first plate, in which the eagerness 
of the animal and the pain of his victim are so admirably touched 
off in their respective features. Scaramouch then comes in, but 
only to be decapitated, after a short parley: he is succeeded by 
Judy, who at Punch’s entreaty retires and fetches their infant. 
The countenance of the father as he gloats over the child, is pour- 
trayed with singular force of expression by the artist. Punch, in 
a fit of anger at the obstinate ill-temper of the child, gives ita 
Tarpeian death: maternal love is roused: Judy appears armed 
with a stick: reciprocal battery is the order of the scene: the 
‘* weaker vessel” gives way, and Punch assumes the interesting 
character of a widower. Courtship now occupies the’ time of the 
hero: he takes horse to go to visit his pretty Poll; but, unaccus- 
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tomed ¢o equestrian exercise he tumbles, and is obliged to send for 
a doctor. he man of medicine is ultimately, for his pains, trans- 
fixed against the side scenes by his patient. After various adven- 
tures Pails Ketch at last makes his appearance, for the purpose 
of erecting a gibbet, whereon the perpetrator of a thousand crimes 
is to expiate his wickedness. Punch is now conducted to the 
scaffold: but in the address, which even in his most trying mo- 
ments never forsook him, he succeeds in placing on the neck of 
the executioner the fatal noose that was prepared for his own. 
The victory over the devil, after a hard fought contest, completes 
the series of his triumphs. 

It would be a useless task to describe minutely here the various 
excellences of the illustrations furnished by Mr. Cruikshank. 
But totally irresistible as we acknowledge them to be by any being 
capable of exercising the privilege of laughter, we cannot help 
remembering, that all this diversity of ludicrous expression is 
attributed to a number of little wooden faces, which, in the ori- 
ginal exhibition, do not undergo the slightest change from the 
hand of the manager, from the beginning to the end of the drama. 

“Punch” under every modification of the performance that we 
witness in the present day, is altogether an innocent exhibition: 
and it is a circumstance not to be idly repeated, that the most 
popular street entertainments of modern times are entitled to the 
same character. It is little more than a century since, according 
to the traveller Misson, that the practice of boxing prevailed, 

articularly among children, in the streets of the metropolis.— 

lisson states, that personal contests between coachmen and their 
fares were quite common spectacles: he himself was present when 
the Duke of Grafton and a coachman were engaged at fisticuffs in 
the open day, in the widest part of the Strand. The peer, he says, 
lamed his opponent most horribly. From the same authority we 
learn, that a still more revolting ‘‘ entertainment” was quite as 
frequent as that of pugilism, at the period of his residence in 
London. A couple of gladiators paraded the streets preceded by 
adrum, and when a sufficient crowd was collected they proceeded 
to combat. The weapons were generally cutting swords, and as 
soon as the display of science was over, which was never considered 
to be the case until blood was drawn, the spectators were called 
upon to give something to promote the “ noble science of self- 
defence.” 

From the very earliest times down to the present moment, the Eng- 
lish people have been always characterized for their curiosity about 
strange and wonderful sights. Stephano,in Shakepeare’s Tempest, 
Satirically says, ‘‘ when they (the English will not give a doit to 
relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.” 
Accordingly there never was a period in England when we were 
without a set of monsters of all sorts, deviations from the nataral 
formation of animals, crocodiles, leopards, dromedaries, giants, 
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dwarfs, and human deformities in all their frightful diversity. In 
Queen Anne’s time these collections were called ‘ Rarities,” as 
may be seen by the bills of the exhibitions at Bartholomew fair in 
that era. The following is an extract from one of these advertise- 


ments, after which we shall insert a curious catalogue descriptive 
of a “ rarity.” 


“Here are to be seen divers sorts of outlandish beasts lately brought 
over, which although by nature fierce and savage, are here to be seen ver 
gentle and tame, giving great satisfaction to all beholders, as first a leo- 
pard, a beast of excellent beauty, presented to an English merchant in 
Turkey by the King of the Arabs—a particular mark of favour for services 
performed, who for the maintenance of it, in its voyage from Aleppo, gave 
one hundred and ninety of the best and fattest fowls. 

“« A collection of strange and wonderful creatures from most part of the 
world, all alive— 

“The first being a little black man, being but three foot high and thirty- 
two years of age, strait and proportionate every way, who is distinguished b 
the name of the black Prince, and has been shewn before most kings and 
princes of Christendom. The next being his wife, the little woman not three 
foot high, and thirty years of age, strait and proportionate as any woman in 
the land, which is commonly called the Fairy Queen, she gives a general 
satisfaction to all that has seen her, by diverting them with dancing, being 
big with child. Likewise their little Turkey horse, being but two foot odd 
incheshigh, and above twelve years of age, that shews several diverting and 
surprising actions at the word of command. ‘The least man, woman, and 
horse, that ever was seen in the world alive, the horse being kept in a box.” 


Such are the objects which have ever’ been dear to the popular 
curiosity of England ; and that the national taste has not declined 
in our own day, is abundantly proved by the prevailing show of the 
modern Bartholemew Fair. 

In the lapse of time, we have altogether lost the secret of 
educating animals of a certain description, such as dogs, horses, 
monkeys, &c., in the manner that was carried into practice by our 
ancestors. For instance, we have not had, for many years, any 
thing like a canine exhibition to approach the perfect discipline of 
the dancing dogs in Queen Anne’s reign, as it is described in the 
following bill: 

‘ At Crawley’s show, during the time of the Fair, you shall see the Ball 
of Little Dogs, come from Lovan’s, which performs, by their cunning tricks, 
wonders in the world by dancing. You shall see one of them, named 
Marquis of Gaillardain, whose dexterity is not to be compared : he dances 
with Mrs. Poncette, his mistress, and the rest of the company, at the 
sound of instruments—observes so well the cadence that they amaze every 


body. They have danced in most of the Courts of Europe, especially 
before the Queen and most of the quality of England. They are carried 


to persons of quality’s houses if required. They stay but a little while in 
this place. They give a general satisfaction to all people that see them.’ 


The House of Brunswick, on its accession to the throne of these 
realms, opened a way for the numerous giants and Sampsons of 
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Germany to this country; and they added considerably to our 
amusements. We had posture-masters in abundance at this time ; 
we had them afterwards, but, compared with Joseph Clarke, of 
Pall-Mall, every man of them was a pretender. Clarke is the 
mysterious person that is alluded to in the Guardian, as having 
made merry with the tailors, for he could turn his body into an 
required shape: he placed a lump on his right shoulder to-day, 
and ordered a coat to be accommodated to the deformity : the tailor 
brought the garment, when, lo! the lump was on the left side. 
He sat with a friend of an evening, and, in the twinkling of an eye, 
was turned into a cripple. The surgeons had declared, that to un- 
settle the vertebree would be death: Clarke pushed them to and 
fro. Molins, the surgeon, examined his back, and found the dis- 
location. 

It is remarkable that those persons who have exceeded the usual 
size of mankind, are in general short lived. O Brien, the Irish 
giant, did not live to thirty years. Miller, the German, who mea- 
sured eight feet in height, and had a hand twelve inches long, was 
an exception to the common fate of men of colossal stature, for his 
life extended to sixty years. On the contrary, dwarfs are remark- 
able for longevity. Jeffrey Hudson lived to be sixty years old, 
although his days were spent in prison: and Boruwlaski’s age 
exceeded seventy years. 

The race of Balancers is not yet extinct amongst us. There are 
two rival boys in the metropolis, who earn a comfortable livelihood 
by their admirable dexterity in managing balls, rings, and knives, 
which they alternately throw into the air and catch again, so as 
that two of each kind shall be constantly in the hand at the same 
time. This exhibition very little differs from the favourite one of 
the Saxon Gleemen. 

We have a great variety of musical entertainments in the streets 
in our time. The picturesque Savoyards, that sang to the organ 
and affected the court-end of the town so proudly, have disappeared. 
But the tavern-door minstrels still flourish : they are, in general, 
decent young men, and they are very industrious in renewing their 
stock of tunes. They attend the gallery of the theatres, and carry 
off the new music in their memory with extraordinary facility. 

A little boy, dressed in a cap and blue frock, with a violin in his 
hand, is now very much in vogue. He plays, sings, and dances at 
the same time: he contrives, by the most sportive gestures, and a 
harsh irregular drawl, to make people laugh even in songs that 
have no real connection with the comic impressions ; but he changes 
not a muscle: he is rigid in exacting the ‘ consideration :” and he 
treats with the most ludicrous air of contempt the circle of juvenile 
listeners that generally surround him. We have been informed 
that his average profits are about four pounds per week. The earn- 
ings of those street performers are incredible to ordinary minds. 
The little blind old man that plays the violin, continuously through 
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the long day, outside the wall of the alms-houses opposite the 
Elephant and Castle, and which site he has occupied for upwards 
of thirty years, has been known to reject, with ridicule, the offer of 
a professional engagement, for a single evening, under a guinea, 
‘“¢ Blind Hannah,” of Bunhill-row, another performer on the violin, 
is known to be rich. She has found that it was no imprudent 
choice in her. to select sacred music as a source of attraction. It 
is her custom to give out the Psalm as is done at church, by a 
couplet at a time, which she sings, accompanying her voice on the 
instrument. 

We are altogether free from a multitude of spurious musicians, 
who used formerly-to be very popular in London. Clinch of Bar- 
net, was a celebrated performer of this sort in the reign of Queen 
Anne. If we are to believe his bill, he must have been a perfect 
lusus nature, for he says he imitated “ the horn, huntsman and 
pack of hounds, the sham doctor, old woman, drunken man, the 
bells, flute, double curtell, the organ, with three voices by his 
own natural voice, to the greatest perfection (being the only man 
that ever could attain to so great an art).” 

The only artist of this class whom we can boast of in these 
times, is a street mimic of song-birds, who, however, is indebted 
for the success of his imitations, to a piece of folded tin placed on 
his tongue. There have been, not many years since, ingenious 
persons, such as Skeggs, who used to play a concert on a broom- 
stick: others knocked melody out of their chins by striking them 
with their knuckles. The modern whistlers are a very inconsi- 
derable race. ! 

We have scarcely an interesting crossing-sweeper left, since the 
little black apparition at the Obelisk in Bridge-street has been 
himself swept from this transitory scene. This well-remembered 
personage was a native of Jamaica; his name was M‘Gee. He 
was a constant attendant on Rowland Hill’s chapel, and was 
upwards of eighty years old when he died. Some notion might 
be formed of his success in life, by the uniform respectability of 
his Sunday suit. F 

But we shall not pursue this subject farther for the present. 
Little as has been our fund of street entertainment at any time, that 
little appears to be very much on the wane. We may be growing 
a wiser, perchance a better, people—but we are certainly not so 
merry as our fathers. It is a curious fact, that England is about the 
only country where a spread of knowledge, or as it is sometimes 
sneeringly called, ‘‘the march of intellect,” has a tendency to re- 
strain the operation of the animal spirits. The French of the pre- 
sent century possess more of the knowledge that education gives, 
than all the inhabitants of their kingdom for generations before 5 
vet their amusements are as numerous as ever. Kotzebue, the 
celebrated dramatist, visited Paris shortly after the Revolution, and 
in some letters to be found in his writings, he left us a minute and 
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singularly curious description of the street exhibitions of that 
capital. The lapse of thirty years has so little altered the taste of 
its populace, that the account given by the German writer, be- 
comes a faithful record of the entertainments that are to be wit- 
nessed at this moment in Paris. 





Art. XI.—Reminiscences of Henry Angelo, with Memoirs of his late 
Father and Friends, including numerous original Anecdotes, and curi- 
ous traits of the most celebrated Characters that have flourished durin 
the last eighty years. Voli. 8vo. pp. 510. London: Colburn. 1828. 


WE hope the age of ‘‘ reminiscences” is drawing speedily to its 
termination. They have come upon us in almost as rapid succes- 
sion, as novels and romances during the last three years, and for 
the most part they contain as much idle and perishable matter as 
the worst fictions of the very worstschool. The specimen now 
before us is the work of a fencing master; it is a thick portly 
volume of more than five hundred pages, and is to be followed by 
another. We only wonder, seeing how Mr. Angelo has com- 
menced his new labours, that he does not promise to be as endless 
as Madame de Genlis, since there is no reason whatever why he 
should not usher into the world ten or twelve tomes at the least. 
His materials are inexhaustible. He derives them from a most 
prolific memory, assisted not a little by the files of newspapers, 
and other periodical and ephemeral a which have pre- 
served the chit-chat and scandal of the last century, 

To such a work, the rules of rational criticism would be wholly 
misapplied. It is at too great a distance beneath them. But as 
our readers expect from us-an insight into every new publication, 
we must, as briefly as possible, lay before them so much of Mr. 
Angelo’s precious composition, as will enable them to estimate its 
importance. 

He comes before us with as many bows and smiles, and really 
with so little pretension, that it is impossible to send him away 
without hearing what he has to say for himself. He has mixed, he 
declares, with princes and peers,—that is, he has taught some 
of them to fence, and we believe they found him a flattering, hu- 
mouring, pleasant sort of fellow enough—with ‘authors’ also, (not 
many by the way) with ‘ composers, musicians, poets (are they not 
authors?) painters, players,’ in abundance, he seems to have had 
ample intercourse. To crown his qualifications, he has been ‘a 
member of many clubs and communities of highly-talented worthies 
of all professions,’ and therefore he thinks that he may be said to 
have “‘ seen life.” But notwithstanding all these glories of his 
public career, he quitted it without ever dreaming of favouring the 
world with his reminiscences, until a circumstance occurred which 
we shall relate in his own words. 
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‘ Changing these habits, and retiring upon a small annuity, from a 
public and very active professional employment, to a sequestered village, like 
Robinson Crusoe, I had, to “ solace my solitude,” only my parrot and 
cat. He, however, the ingenious wight, possessed many resources; 
whilst I, excepting an old guitar, long thrummed, had none; and this 
was the changed life of the once well-known Angelo! 

‘ One day,so the Fates decreed, I was invited to Bath, two miles distant 
from my humble cot, to dine at the table of a late noble patron; and chat- 
ting over his lordship’s claret, of “‘ by-gone days’,” his lordship, who had 
often smiled at my “ merry tale,” was pleased to say, ‘* Why, Angelo, 
do you not scribble your Reminiscences ?” | 

‘“« The utterance of a single axiom,” said a great moral philosopher, 
‘has given a new direction to the tenor of a man’s whole life.” So, this 
single sentence of my patron, operated upon his auditor. J returned 
home, took pen, ink, and paper, and began these desultory sketches, 
which, growing to the thickness of a ream of foolscap, at length furnished 
materials for this volume, the precursor of another, now in the press. 

‘Should it serve to amuse an idle hour, the writer will feel happy. And, 
should it be read with but half that solace to the care-worn, that it has 
afforded the writer, under the pressure of protracted sorrow, then will it 
not have been entirely written in vain! —Preface, pp. vil, vili. 


Our reminiscent introduces his father to us under the astound- 
mg name of Dominico Angelo Malevoltt Tremamondo! He was 
a native of Leghorn, and was famed in his time for his skill in 
fencing and equitation. He met the celebrated actress Margaret 
Woflington, in Paris, who prevailed on him to accompany her to 
England. Happening one night to visit Drury Lane theatre with 
her, she directed his attention to a beautiful young woman im an 
opposite box. He was struck with her great attractions, found 
out who she was, obtained an introduction to her family, and mar- 
ried her. Hencesprung Angelo the younger. 

Tremamondo pursued his profession in London with great suc- 
cess. He had a house in Carlisle-street, which was the resort of 
Garrick, the Sheridans, and all that race of men who follow in the 
wake of these names, in speaking of whom at this late day, 
our author is astonished to find himself alive. He looks upon 
himself, and no wonder, like a young wandering Jew. Among his 


earliest recollections he cites the following practical joke, of and 
concerning one Smith. 


‘ Smith was at my father’s, when Mr. Wilkes served the office of lord- 
mayor of London. My father was in consequence invited to the feast at 
Guildhall on the ninth of November, 1775. The dinner on that memora- 
ble occasion was superlatively sumptuous, and the ball more splendid than 
usual; indeed, so gallant a mayor had rarely filled the civic chair: hence, 
he boasted that the bed/es at his ball would contend for the prize of beauty 
with those of the birth-day ball at St. James’s. So much the worse for 
my friend Smith, as it will appear. 

‘He, too, was invited to the Guildhall feast, and seated as near to his 
relation, as the etiquette of the table would permit. ‘ Take care and not 
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make too free with the bottle,” whispered the lord-mayor, who had beck- 
oned Smith just before sitting down to the feast, “ for I have provided a 
handsome partner for you at the ball.” This was the daughter of an 
alderman, a maiden of great personal attraction, and a good fortune. 

‘Smith, who was a smart fellow, sat on thorns, not at the prohibition 
from wine, but because his feet were thrust into a bran span new pair of 
fashionable pumps. 

‘ To relieve himself from torture, he unfortunately took the advice of 
another young spark, who was a wit, and as mischievous as a monkey, to 
whom he had related his misery. He had, moreover, communicated to 
him the promised honour of the fair partner. ‘‘ O,” said the other, * I'll 
tell you what I do on such occasions; slip your pumps down at heel, and 
gently shake them off under the table. Nobody will be the wiser.” 

‘Smith did as he was as advised; but his feet swelling in proportion: as 
he ate and drank, and the hall becoming hotter, when the period for 
dancing was announced, he could not, for the soul of him, get his shoes on 
again, and he had the mortification to sit behind, slip-shod, in the ball 


room, and see his friend tripping down the dance with the alderman’s 
daughter.’—pp. 56, 57. 


Of course, Angelo has something to say of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan; as in his life-time, that ifl-starred wit furnished abun- 
dant food for the jest books; so, now that he is no more, his fate 
seems to pursue him still, and to make him a sort of common-place, 
on which every memoir writer thinks himself at liberty to draw 
without stint. Yet we do not find a single new anecdote of him 
in this work; so thoroughly had all that relates to him been 
already exhausted. , 

The following little trait of the Marquis Wellesley (a contempo- 
rary of our reminiscent at Eton,) shews that even at school, the 
future statesman and scholar evinced superiority. 


‘It was but yesterday that a fortuitous circumstance led me to the 
studio of an eminent miniature painter, where I was struck with a small 
whole-length likeness of one of no less a personage than the present 
lord-lieutenant of that country (ireland), which will derive immortal 
honour from having given birth to him and his illustrious brother. /I 
need not name the Marquess Wellesley. This picture still bears the coun- 
tenance of that Westly whose abilities shone conspicuously among his 
youthful colleagues, and brings to my recollection our worthy tutor the 
Reverend Mr. Davies, afterwards head master of the school. At this time 
from some necessity, what had been a wash-house was metamorphosed 
into his pupil room: the brick floor remained, yet no fire was allowed. 
Many a cold winter’s evening have we sat there shivering, preparatory to 
sending our exercises across to his apartment at eight o’clock. According 
to his humour, as we thought, they were returned marked, more or less 
faulty. Westly being one of the Jeast of our colleagues, and like most 
Studious wights, not very robust, and being moreover a favourite, he was 
allowed to wait on the master at his room, being seldom detained long in 
the cold. On his return, one would beg his assistance for a word to com- 
plete a verse—another a line in his theme—most would have drawn upon 


the stock of his talent, but he was not always in the humour to lend, 
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when he has often decamped with a flying lexicon or two at his head to 
quicken his speed. If my memory may serve whilst on this subject, I 
think Mr. Westly had the honour to make the first English speech to his 
late majesty, on the reyal visit to Eton College. —pp. 115, 116. 


We have long thought, with our author, that the history of 
quackery, as it has been practised in England, if properly exe- 
cuted, would not only afford a liberal fund of amusement, but 
would also furnish a fine satire upon the habitual credulity of our 
countrymen, particularly when the impostor is a foreigner. Mr. 
Angelo does not profess to know how Englishmen, who have onl 
their wits to live upon, make it out in other countries ; ‘ but this,’ 
he justly says, ‘ the experience of ages has abundantly proved, 
that foreign schemers, with even a moderate share of nous, and 
provided with a good address, are not long in obtaining public or 
private patronage here. If of the charlatan fraternity, so much the 
more speedily their success.’ He alludes to some twenty of these 
heroes, who flourished in his own, or his father’s time, most of 
whom kept their carriages, and gave splendid dinners. 

Angelo gives some anecdotes of the late king, which though 


they want point, serve in trifling points to elucidate the character 
of the man. 


_ € Garrick told my father that, once having the honour of conversing with 
his majesty on the state of the old English drama, he was astonished at 
the king’s knowledge of the earliest plays, and more so at his memory of 
their respective authors, and the dates of their appearance. ‘‘ A species of 
information,” said Garrick, “of which few literary men knew any thing.” 

‘ I have been told, with what truth I know not, that his majesty, whilst 
in his minority, made for himself a common-place book, wherein he ar- 
ranged subjects, upon all branches of science and important pursuits, to 
fit him for general conversation ; and that his majesty recommended to all 
the preceptors, to store the minds of the royal children, with as much 

eneral information as the memory would bear. Owing to the early exer- 
cise of the faculties, we may presume it is, that there is no subject (and 
I speak from pretty extensive authority) upon which those who have had 
the honour of an interview with any member of the royal family have 
treated, but they have found them competent to enter into. 

‘ Whilst Mr. West was painting the series of pictures, recording the history 
of the warlike Edward the Third, for his majesty’s presence chamber at 
Windsor Castle, in an apartment of which the painter partly executed them, 
the king frequently honoured him with a visit, and talked upon the subject. 

‘Mr. West had made small studies of each, in every one of which he 
had been particular with the costume, ensigns, and armorial bearings. In 
some, Mr. West had found it necessary to depart from his first plans, as 
he obtained new historical facts, particularly in the armorial bearings.— 
‘‘ But, in no instance,” said Mr. West, “‘ not even the most minute alte- 
ration that I made, ever escaped the vigilant memory of his majesty.” 
‘“‘ 1 perceive, West,” he would say, ‘* that you have altered this—ay— 
and that. It stood so-and-so: I thought you were wrong.” Indeed, the 
king was learned in heraldry, and often set the heralds themselves right, 
in certain questions upon their own science.’—pp, 197-—199. 
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_ In taking passages from this work, almost at random, it were a 
pity to pass by that part of the author’s life, which he seems to 
remember with a peculiar sense of pleasure, 


‘ In the year 1802, having considerably increased my professional con- 
nections on the east of Templebar, I was advised by my old and estimable 
friend, John Nixon, to hire an apartment in the neighbourhood of the 
Mansion House, where I could receive the sons of certain wealthy com- 
mercialists, who, reviving the customs of olden times, were desirous of 
bestowing that liberal and polite education on youth, which, among other 
gentlemanly accomplishments, included the art of attack and defence with 
the sword. 

‘In consequence of the flattering support which I was promised by 
many of the first merchants, and others, I opened a spacious apartment 
at the ancient Paul's-head Tavern, in Cateaton-street, a house, the curious 
history of which would fill a volume. 

‘ At this time I had many gentlemen, pupils, who rode in the City of 
London Light Horse Volunteers, a corps, which for its general appoint- 
ments, and particularly for the beauty and value of its horses, could not 
be surpassed in Europe; and for the wealth of its members, could not be 
matched by the whole world. 

‘ The liberality and polite attentions which I experienced during my 
occasional residence under the roof of this formerly celebrated tavern, 
will be numbered, I hope, among the last circumstances of my life that 
may be obliterated from my frail memory. I may add, that many of the 
most joyous hours of my long and chequered career were those which I 
passed there, 

‘ There is something wrapped in the single word social, that seems to be 
purely British. Be this as it may, I had a suite of rooms on the attic, at 
this well-appointed tavern, with such conveniences as a Benedict, occa- 
sionally driven by his professional engagements to play ‘‘ a bachelor’s 
merry life,” might well envy. Harry Angelo, and I say it with no small 
satisfaction, who had long partaken of the elegant hospitalities at the first 
tables in the wealthy city of London, and under a thousand obligations 
to his superiors in fortune, could here return the compliment :—not with 
soups and ragofits, served in plate, but in the more humble shape of a 
skilfully cooked cod’s-head, with a well-roasted pork-griskin. 

‘ Here my little table never exceeded plates for four, and the guests, of 
whom I might well be vain, were select: for the said inviting term, social, 
gave that zest to my humble board,, that made it verily a feast. The lord- 
mayor, and the sheriffs, I say it with pride, have been minus many a 
guest- -and their savoury turtle, inviting venison, and sparkling cham- 
paigne, have been often neglected, even for a broiled steak, and a bottle 
of old port, at my snuggery at the top of the house in Cateaton-street.— 
In looking retrospectively to the choice friends who had there placed their 
legs under my board, and kindly praised my cheer, I may apply the lines 
of the poet : 

‘¢ T priz’d every hour that went by, 
Beyond all that pleased me before ; 
But now they are pass d—and J sigh, 
And I grieve, that I priz’d them no more,’ —pp. 267—269. 
2e2 
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Our author appears to have been, as he phrases it, ‘ on the free 
and easy list,’ with the late Lord Barrymore, who was in some 
respects a worthy imitator of the celebrated Rochester. Numerous 
were his inventions for amusing himself and his friends; and ge- 
nerally speaking, they were of a gross description. One or two of 
his freaks, however, are laughable enough. 


‘ Dining one day, ¢éte-a-téte with his lordship, and partaking of his 
bottle of claret, for want of better amusement, he started up, and ringing 
the bell, ordered his carriage, saying, ‘“‘ Come Harry Angelo, you and 
I will go and see the gay doings at Jacob’s-well.” 

‘ We drove off, and arrived there about half-past nine, his lordship, to 
avoid being known as a great man, alighting at some distance. The 
long room, if I may depend upon my memory, was on the ground floor, 
and all the beaches were filled with motly groups, eating, drinking, and 
smoking. It appeared at once a scene of true conviviality. Lord Bar- 
rymore whispered, ‘ This clatter and clangor of knives, forks, glasses, 
and tankards, is quite exhilirating ; I suppose we must do like our neigh- 
bours,” when he vociferated, ‘*‘ Waiter, let us have something for supper.” 
We were served with a Welsh rabbit, took our pipes, and were as nois 
as the youngest, and as cosey as the oldest stagers in the smoking 
conclave. 

‘ It would spin my narrative to an unreasonable Jength, were I to des- 
cribe the various amusements of this evening. There was a president, 
who, from arostrum, knocking with his ivory mallet, hoarsely bawled, 
‘¢ Will any gentleman favour the company with a speech, a recitation, an 
imitation, ora song?” Half-a-dozen candidates for fame, in each depart- 
ment proposed, started up; when the moderator, from his lofty seat, de- 
cided who was the first on his legs. The parties then retired, a bell was 
rung, the curtain was raised at the end of the room, and the spouter or 
singer making his bow, commenced his part. 

‘Among other exhibitions of tom-foolery, two stock-broker’s clerks, 
the one six feet two in height; the other, a stunty Jew, performed the 
parts of Pierre and Jaffier. The laughter excited by these two sworn 
friends, was only equalled by the representation of Othello, solus, by a 
man of colour, the sou of a West Indian planter, newly imported, whose 
thick speech and phraseology might have better fitted him for Massa 
Mungo, inthe Padlock. The singing was equally choice, and what was 
most admirable, as it is usual at such heterogeneous assemblies, those 
whom nature seemed to have qualified least, were those who volunteered 
to figure in the most difficult pieces. The entertainment, as Lord Barry- 
more ofien said, was the most prolific of fun, that his lordship, whose 


very being was to seek frolic, had ever witnessed in all his peregrinations.’ 
—pp. 285—287. 


Another of his inventions was the ‘ Bothering Club.’ 


‘ This was instituted for the purpose of playing offa confederate annoy- 
ance upon some stranger guest, invited for the purpose: suppose a resl- 
dent at the house, for instance, sent an invitation, by the connivance of 
his lordship, to some tavern companion, a grave, topping shopkeeper in 
London, to come and pass a few days as a guest at his lordship’s table, 
and to partake of the festivities at Wargrave. The person invited was 
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received with great ceremony, and treated in the most courteous manner 
throughout the first day. On the second, some one, perhaps Anthony 
Pasquin, or the younger Edwin, two wicked, witty ministers of his lord- 
ship’s waggeries, would hatch up some fallacious charge against him, to 
place him in a ridiculous point of view to the other guests, most of whom 
were confederates in the hoax. One present would begin, ‘* Pray, Mr. 
Higginbottom, will you allow me to take wine with you?” “ Sir, with 
great pleasure, but my name is Benson.” ‘‘ You are a wag, Sir,” was the 
reply. ‘Come, let us hob and nob, Sir; but, ’pon my soul, you are so 
like Mr. Higginbottom, my neighbour, in Elbow-lane, that—excuse me — 


I conld have almost sworn—” ‘‘ No, Sir, I assure you I know no gen- 
tleman of that name.” 


‘At thismoment a confederate enters, and, after bowing, and apolo- 
gizing for being so late at dinner, begins to tell his lordship the cause of 
his delay on the road, when he suddenly exclaims, “‘ Al, my old friend 
Higginbottom! Well, thisis a pleasure, indeed !” 

‘« Indeed, Sir, you have the advantage of me; I am not Mr. Hig— 
hig—what’s his name?” Then a loud laugh at Mr. Benson’s expense ; 
when he appeals to his friend, who invited him thither: but he has pur- 
posely left the table. He then throws himself upon the protection of his 
lordship, who gravely observes, ‘‘ Sir, appearances are against you ; your 
friend has disappeared, and—I know not what to think.” Benson, be- 
wildered, begins to asseverate, that he is identically ‘‘ John—Jabus—Ben 
—son ;” when another adds to his embarrassment, by declaring, ‘‘ Why, 
Higginbottom, you are smoked.” ‘* What do you mean, Sir?” ‘* Why, 
Sir, ha, ha, ha—that you are Isaac Higginbottom, mousetrap and nutmeg- 
grater manufacturer in Elbow-lane, and the greatest wag in all London.” 
And these confederate jokers continue their play upon the worthy cit, 
artfully plying him with wine, until the fumes of the grape, working with 
his confusion, bemuddles his brain, so that he ultimately forgets whether 
he is Benson—or Higginbottom.’—pp. 306, 307. 


Endless are the memoranda which Angelo has preserved, con- 
cerning the most famous caricatures which appeared in his time. 
He attributes the original invention of the caricature style to the 
monks, who were fond of having grotesque figures sculptured on 
the stalls of their convents, and sometimes on the walls of the 
cathedrals built under their auspices, of which, indeed, many me- 
morials remain at the present day. It is supposed, that most of 
these figures were intended to ridicule hypocrisy, or to correct, by 
satire, the prevailing vices of the age. Painted caricatures are 
said to have been first introduced in this country, at the time the 
famous South-Sea bubble exploded. 


We have not thought it necessary to make any apology for 
the unconnected manner in which we have noticed this work. 
Order was out. of the question. Never did the kaleidoscope, in 
its most capricious mood, produce a stranger medley of forms, 
than M. Angelo. It is laughable just to run over the head lines 
of a few of his pages. ‘ An old Spinster ’—‘ Duchess of Queens- 
bury ’—‘ Pot and Kettle ’—‘ Colman the Elder ’—‘ The Three 
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Johns ’—‘ Marrow Pudding’—* Joe Patter ’—‘ Sir Dudley Bate’°— 
‘ Gresse’s Folly ’—‘ Royal Visit’—‘ Romantic Student ’"— Paul’s 
Head Tavern ’—‘ The Pic Nic ’—‘ Lady Albina’— The Brown 
Bear ’—‘ Manners ’—‘ What is he worth ?’—‘ Marquess of Lans- 
downe.’ If these indications do not instruct the reader sufficiently 
as to the contents and importance of this work, we despair of 
rendering him the least assistance. 





Art. XII.—Narrative of an Attempt to reach the North Pole, in Boats 
fitted for the Purpose, and attached to His Majesty’s Ship Hecla, in 
the Year 1827; under the Command of Captain William Edward 
Parry, R.N., F.R.S., &c. Illustrated by Plates and Charts. Pub- 
lished by Authority of his Royul Highness, the Lord High Admiral, 
4to. pp. 228. London: Murray. 1828. 


We have here a notable instance of the uncompromising audacity 
with which facts sometimes laugh at the systems and theories 
of erudite men, and even at the grave decrees of most royal and 
learned bodies. After every effort to win the North Pole by navi- 

ation had failed, it was surmised, with great appearance of pro- 

ability, that if adventurers were found hardy enough, on reaching 
the nearest boundary of ice in the North Seas, to quit their ship, 
and to take with them a couple of boats, and plenty of provisions, 
they might, without much difficulty, accomplish the object which 
has been so long desired. The interval between the open sea and 
the Pole, was filled up, it was asserted, by a vast field or level plain 
of ice; the boats might ‘be easily hauled up, placed on wheels, 
and drawn by rein deer or dogs to any distance; if perchance a 
lagoon of water should occur, the travellers had only to detach the 
wheels, launch the boats,and embarking with their dogs or deer, 
sail across it in a few minutes, haul up again, and proceed onward 
on their journey. 

The practicability of this plan was grounded in the first place 
on the testimony of Captain Lutwidge, who was associated with 
Captain Phipps in the expedition towards the North Pole, in 1773; 
he described the ice as stretching to the north-eastward, of one of 
the Seven Islands (north of Spitzbergen), in ‘one continued 
plain,” ‘‘ smooth and unbroken,” and ‘‘ bounded only by the hori- 
zon.” In Captain Phipps’ chart of that voyage, the ice to the 
northward and the westward of the Seven Islands, is designated 
as ‘flat and unbroken,” and “ quite solid.” That very intelligent 
Arctic voyager, Mr. Scoresby, jun., goes a little farther than this. 
He, it appears, once saw a field of ice so free from fissure or in- 
equalities, that had it been clear of snow, “a coach might have 
been driven many leagues over it ina direct line, without obstruc- 
tion or danger.” Arguing from this solitary fact, he wrote a 
paper on the feasibility of the plan, which has been published in 
the Memoirs of the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh. The reports 
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of several experienced whalers, who were consulted by Captain 
Parry, went to the same effect ; he himself appears to have enter- 
tained so little doubt of the plan, that he proposed it to the lords 
of the Admiralty ; and they referred it to the president and council 
of the Royal Society, who ‘ strongly recommended its adoption.’ 
Captain Parry states, however, that his strongest hopes of suc- 
cess depended on the fact, that a similar proposition had been 
formerly made by Captain Franklin ; who not only drew up a plan 
for making the attempt, but also volunteered to conduct it. 

Considering the circumstances here stated, the credibility of the 
witnesses whose evidence is relied upon, the undoubted intelligence 
of the persons to whose decision the subject was submitted, and 
the great experience both of the officer who first proposed, and of 
him who ultimately attempted to execute, this novel enterprise ; 
we believe that there is not upon record a more signal instance of 
the fallibility of human testimony, and of theoretical speculation, 
than that which will be found in the narrative now before us. 

Every thing was provided for the expedition, which ingenuity 
could devise for ensuring its success. Boats were constructed, 
which were found, upon trial, to answer, in the most admirable 
manner, all the purposes for which they, were intended. On each 
side of the keel, and projecting considerably below it, was attached 
a strong “ runner,” shod with smooth steel, in the manner of a 
sledge, upon which the boat entirely rested while upon the ice. 
Wheels were also prepared for the purpose of being attached to the 
boats, but no opportunity offered for trying their utility. Resources 
were supplied in abundance: the boats, after leaving the Hecla in 
a safe harbour, were to leave Spitzbergen about the beginning of 
June, 1827, and to return to the ship about the end of August ; it 
being supposed that all the meditated objects might have been 
accomplished within that interval. 

The Hecla, accordingly, left the river on the 4th of April, and 
reached Hammerfest on the 19th, where eight Lapland rein-deer 
were provided for the purpose of drawing the boats. The Hecla 
weighed again on the 29th, and on the 16th of the following month 
was off Red Beach, the highest latitude to which it was intended 
to take the ship. Here, however, difficulties occurred in discovering 
a secure harbour where she might be left; and some circumstances 
took place which afforded the commander very little encouragement. 


‘ The nature of the ice was, beyond all comparison, the most unfavour- 
able for our purpose that I ever remember to have seen. It consisted only 
of loose pieces, scarcely any of them fifteen or twenty yards square, and 
when any so large did occur, their margins were surrounded by the smaller 
ones thrown up by the recent pressure into ten thousand various shapes, 
and presenting high and sharp angular masses at every other step. The 
men compared it to a stone-mason’s yard, which, except that the stones 
were of ten times the usual dimensions, it indeed very much resembled. 
The only.inducement to set out over such a road, was the certainty that 
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floes and fields lay beyond it, and the hope that they were not far beyond 
it.. In this respect, indeed, I considered our present easterly position as a 
probable advantage, since the ice was much less likely to have been dis- 
turbed to any great extent northwards in this meridian, than to the west- 
ward, clear of the land, where every southerly breeze was sure to be makin 
havock among it. Another very important advantage in setting off on this 
meridian appeared to me to be, that, the land of Spitzbergen lying imme- 
diately over against the ice, the latter could never drift so much or so fast 
to the southward, as it might further to the westward. 

‘ Upon these grounds it was that I was anxious to make an attempt, at 
least, as soon as our arrangements could be completed ; and the officers 
being of the same opinion with myself, we hoisted out the boats early in 
the morning of the 27th, and having put the things into one of them, en- 
deavoured, by way of experiment, to get her to a little distance from the 
ship. Such, however, were the irregularities of the ice that, even with the 
assistance of an additional party of men, it was obvious that we could not 
have gained a single mile in a day, and what was still more important, not 
without almost certain and serious injury to the boats by their striking 
against the angular masses. Under these circumstances, it was but too 
evident to every one that it would have been highly imprudent to persist 
in setting out, since, if the ice after all should clear away, even in a week, 
so as to allow us to get a few miles nearer the main body, time would be 
ultimately saved by our delay, to say nothing of the wear and tear, and 
expense of our provisions. I was, therefore, very reluctantly compelled to 


yield to this necessity, and to order the things to be got on board again, — 
pp. 21, 22. 


This was a bad beginning. The Hecla, mean time, was con- 
stantly beset with ice, and was considered to be in such a perilous 
situation, that Captain Parry deemed it his duty to remain on 
board until she could be worked into some place of safety. A great 
deal of time appears to have been expended in accomplishing this 
necessary object ; every effort for the purpose failed until the 18th 
of June, when a bay was discovered, into which the ship was towed 
and warped onthe 20th. Here she was to wait Captain Parry’s 
return from the ice, under the care of Lieutenant Foster, who was 
instructed in the mean time to make a survey of the Eastern coast, 
if circumstances should permit. , 

The experiment already tried with the boats, determined Captain 
Parry on dispensing altogether with the rein deer, as he saw that 
if the ice were very rough, they would be rather an incumbrance 
than instruments of service. All his arrangements being con- 
cluded, he quitted the Hecla in the evening of the 21st of June, 
with the two boats. The weather was calm and beautiful, the sea 
open, and steering north, they were stopped by the ice on the 23rd, 
when in latitude 81° 12’ 51”. The boats were then hauled upon 
the ice, and the following plan of travelling was adopted. 


‘ It was my intention to travel wholly at night, and to rest by day, there 
being, of course, constant daylight in these regions during the summer 
season. The advantages of this plan, which was occasionally deranged 
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by circumstances, consisted first, in our avoiding the intense and oppressive 
glare from the snow during the time of the sun’s greatest altitude, so as 
to prevent, in some degree, the painful inflammation in the eyes, called 
‘ snow- blindness,” which is common in all snowy countries. We also thus 
enjoyed greater warmth during the hours of rest, and had a better chance 
of drying our clothes ; besides which, no small advantage was derived from 
the snow being harder at night for travelling. The only disadvantage of 
this plan was, that the fogs were somewhat more frequent and more thick 
by night than by day, though even in this respect there was less difference 
than might have been supposed, the temperature during the twenty-four 
hours undergoing but little variation. This travelling by night and sleeping 
by day so completely inverted the natural order of things, that it was diffi- 
cult to persuade ourselves of the reality. Even the officers and myself, 
who were all furnished with pocket chronometers, could not always bear 
in mind at what part of the twenty-four hours we had arrived; and there 
were several of the men who declared, and I believe truly, that they never 
knew night from day during the whole excursion *. 

‘ When we rose in the evening, we commenced our day by prayers, after 
which we took off our fur sleeping-dresses, and put on those for travelling ; 
the former being made of camblet, lined with racoon-skin, and the latter 
of strong blue box-cloth. We made a point of always putting on the same 
stockings and boots for travelling in, whether they had dried during the 
day or not; and I believe it was only in five or six instances, at the most, 
that they were not either still wet or hard-frozen. This, indeed, was of no 
consequence, beyond the discomfort of first putting them on in this state, 
as they were sure to be thoroughly wet in a quarter of an hour after com- 
mencing our journey; while, on the other hand, it was of vital importance 
to keep dry things for sleeping in. Being ‘‘ rigged” for travelling, we 
breakfasted upon warm cocoa and biscuit, and after stowing the things in 
the boats and on the sledges, so as to secure them, as much as possible, 
from wet, we set off on our day’s journey, and usually travelled from five to 
five and a half hours, then stopped an hour to dine, and again travelled 
four, five, or even six hours, according to circumstances. After this we 
halted for the night, as we called it, though it was usually early in the 
‘morning, selecting the largest surface of ice we happened to be near, for 
hauling the boats on, in order to avoid the danger of its breaking up by 
coming in contact with other masses, and also to prevent drift as much as 
possible. The boats were placed close alongside each other, with their 
sterns to the wind, the snow or wet cleared out of them, and the sails, 
supported by the bamboo masts and three paddles, placed over them as 
awnings, an entrance being left at the bow. Every man then immediately 





* « Had we succeeded in reaching the higher latitudes, where the change 
of the sun’s altitude during the twenty-four hours is still less perceptible, 
it would have been essentially necessary to possess the certain means of 
knowing this; since an error of twelve hours of time would have carried 
us, when we intended to return, on a meridian opposite to, or 180° from, 
the right one. To obviate the possibility of this, we had some chronome- 
ters constructed by Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham, of which the hour- 


hand made only one revolution in the day, the twenty-four hours being 
marked round the dial-plate.’ 
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put on dry stockings and fur boots, after which we set about the necessary 
repairs of boats, sledges, or cloths; and, after serving the provisions for 
the succeeding day, we went to supper. Most of the officers and men 
then smoked their pipes, which served to dry the boats and awnings very 
much, and usually raised the temperature of our lodgings 10° or 159, 
This part of the twenty-four hours was often a time, and the only one, of 
real enjoyment to us; the men told their stories and “fought all their 
battles o’er again,” and the labours of the day, unsuccessful as they too 
often were, were forgotten. A regular watch was set during our resting- time, 
to look out for bears or for the ice breaking up round us, as well as to 
attend to the drying of the clothes, each man alternately taking this duty 
for one hour. We then concluded our day with prayers, and having put 
on our fur-dresses, lay down to sleep with a degree of comfort, which 
perhaps few persons would imagine possible under such circumstances; 
our chief inconvenience being, that we were somewhat pinched for room, 
and therefore obliged to stow rather closer than was quite agreeable. The 
temperature, while we slept, was usually from 36° to 45°, according to 
the state of the external atmosphere; but on one or two occasions, in 
calm and warm weather, it rose as high as 60° to 66°, obliging us to 
throw off a part of our fur-dress. After we had slept seven hours, the 
man appointed to boil the cocoa roused us, when it was ready, by the 
sound of a bugle, when we commenced our day in the manner before 
described. 


‘Our allowance of provisions for each man per day was as follows :— 


Biscuit - - - - 10 ounces, 

Pemmican - - - - 9 ‘ 

Sweetened Cocoa Powder - 1 . to make one pint. 
Rum - - - - 1 gill. 

Tobacco’ - - - - 3 ounces per week. 


Our fuel consisted entirely of spirits of wine, of which two pints formed 
our daily allowance, the cocoa being cooked in an iron boiler over a shallow 
iron lamp, with seven wicks; a simple apparatus, which answered our 
purpose remarkably well. We usually found one pint of the spirits of wine 


sufficient for preparing our breakfast, that is, for heating twenty-eight. 


pints of water, though it always commenced from the temperature of 32°. 
If the weather was calm and fair, this quantity of fuel brought it to the 
boiling point in about an hour and a quarter; but more generally the wicks 
began to go out before it had reached 200°. This, however, made a very 
comfortable meal to persons situated as we were. Such, with very little 
variation, was our regular routine during the whole of this excursion.’ — 


pp. 55-59. 


On the 24th the party set off on their first journey on the ice, 
at ten in the evening, in a thick fog that soon changed to rain: 
Difficulties, from which men of ordinary experience would have 
shrunk at once, attended them from the very beginning. ‘The 
pieces of ice were of small extent and very rugged, obliging them 
to make three journeys and sometimes four with the baggage, and 
to launch several times across narrow pools of water.’ By five 
o’clock the following morning they had made only about two 
miles and a half of northing by thelog. Inthe evening they again 
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set out. Similar difficulties encompassed them. Their way lay 
over nothing but ‘small, loose, ragged masses of ice, separated by 
little pools of water, obliging them constantly to launch and haul 
up the boats, each of which operations required them to be un- 
loaded, and occupied nearly a quarter of an hour.’ The next da 
it rained very hard, which of course still further impeded their 

rogress. Captain Parry states it as a remarkable fact that they 
had ‘ already experienced, in the course of this summer, more rain 
than during the whole of the seven previous summers taken together, 
though passed in latitudes from 7° to 15° lower than this.” The 
effect of the rain upon the appearance of the ice, if indeed it be 
attributable to that cause, was quite novel. 


‘A great deal of the ice over which we passed to-day presented a 
very curious appearance and structure, being composed, on its upper sur- 
face, of numberless irregular needle-like crystals, placed vertically, and 
nearly close together; their length varying, in different pieces of ice from 
five to ten inches, and their breadth in the middle about half an inch, but 
pointed at both ends. ‘The upper surface of ice having this structure 
sometimes looks like greenish velvet; a vertical section of it, which fre- 
quently occurs at the margin of floes, resembles, while it remains compact, 
the most beautiful satin-spar, and asbestos, when falling to pieces. At 
this early part of the season, this kind of ice afforded pretty firm footing, 
but as the summer advanced, the needles became more loose and move- 
able, rendering it extremely fatiguing to walk over them, besides cutting 
our boots and feet, on which account the men called them ‘ penknives,” 
It appeared probable to us that this peculiarity might be produced by 
the heavy drops of rain piercing their way downwards through the ice, 
and thus separating the latter into needles of the form above described, 
rather than to any regular crystallization when in the act of freezing; 
which supposition seemed the more reasonable, as the needles are always 


placed in a vertical position, and never occur except from the upper surface 
downwards.—pp. 61-—62. 


On the 27th our travellers reached the only tolerably heavy ice 
they had yet seen, but even this was ‘ all broken up into masses of 
small extent.’ On the 28th they reached a floe* covered with 
high and rugged hummocks, which they passed with the greatest 
difficulty, being obliged to get the boats up and down in directions 
almost perpendicular. The severity of the labour which the offi- 
cers and men must have undergone on these occasions, can hardly 
be imagined, particularly when the hummocks occurred, as they 
Sometimes did, in two or three successive tiers. Thus they conti- 
hued from day to day, sailing among loose drift ice, or endeavour- 
ing to drag their boats over floes rugged beyond anything that 
could have been supposed. In order to carry forward the boats 


* A floe meansa field of ice, the limits of which are discernible from a 
ship-mast’s head; hummocks are masses of ice rising to a considerable 
height above the level of the floe; they are formed by the pressure of, 
foes against each other. 
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and provisions, the men were frequently obliged to make three, 
four, five, and sometimes even seven journies, over the same dis- 
tance. It is impossible not to feel for persons placed in such a 
situation. There is something pathetic in the degree of resignation 
and fortitude, with which Captain Parry and his companions pur- 
sued their way amid such formidable obstacles. 


‘ As soon as we landed on a floe-piece, Lieutenant Ross and myself 
generally went on ahead, while the boats were unloading and hauling up, 
in order to select the easiest road forthem. ‘The sledges then followed in 
our track. Messrs. Beverly and Bird accompanying them ; by which 
the snow was much trodden down, and the road thus improved for the 
boats. As soon as we arrived at the other end of the floe, or came to any 
difficult place, we mounted one of the highest hummocks of ice near ‘at 
hand, (many of which are from fifteen to five-and-twenty feet above the 
sea) in order to obtain a better view around us; and nothing could well 
exceed the dreariness which such a view presented. The eye wearied 
itself in vain to find an object but ice and sky to rest upon; and even the 
latter was often hidden from our view by the dense and dismal fogs which so 
generally prevailed. For want of variety, the most trifling circumstances en- 
gayed a more than ordinary share of our attention; a passing gull, or a 
mass of ice of unusual form, became objects which our situation and cir- 
cumstances magnified into ridiculous importance; and we have since 
often smiled to remember the eager interest with which we regarded many 
insignificant occurrences. It may well be imagined, then, how cheering 
it was to turn from this scene of inanimate desolation, to our two little 
boats in the distance, to see the moving figures of our men winding with 
their sledges among the hummocks, and to hear once more the sound of 
human voices breaking the stillness of this icy wilderness. In some cases 
Lieutenant Ross and myself took separate routes to try the ground, which 
kept us almost continually floundering among deep snow and water. The 
sledges having then been brought up as far as we had explored, we all 
went back for the boats; each boat’s crew, when the road was tolerable, 
dragging their own, and the officers labouring equally hard with the men. 
It was thus we proceeded for nine miles out of every ten that we travelled 
over ice; for it was very rarely indeed that we met with a surface suffi- 
ciently level and hard to drag all our loads at one journey, and in a great 
many instances, during the first fortnight, we had to make three journies 
with the boats and baggage; that is, to traverse the same road five times 
over.—pp. 67 —68. 


Notwithstanding these serious impediments, the party still pro- 
ceeded, only to encounter fresh obstacles. On the 3rd of July they 
reached a floe, of about a mile in length, the average depth of 
the snow on which was about five inches; under the snow lay 
water four or five inches deep ; ‘ but,’ says Captain Parry, ‘ the 
moment we approached a hummock, the depth to which we sunk 
increased to three feet or more, rendering it difficult at times to 
obtain sufficient footing for one leg, to enable us to extricate the 
other.’ This was not all. 


‘The pools of fresh water had now also become very large, some of 
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them being a quarter of a mile in length, and their depth above our knees. 
Through these we were prevented taking the sledges, for fear of wetting 
all our provisions ; but we preferred transporting the boats across them, 
notwithstanding the severe cold of the snow water, the bottom being harder 
for the ‘runners’ to slide upon. On this kind of road we were, in one 


instance, above two hours ‘in proceeding a distance of one hundred yards! 
—p. 70. 


We imagine the hardships which these enterprising men en- 
dured, when we are informed that after emptying their boots of 
the water with which they were generally filled during the march, 
and after wringing their stockings, they felt almost as if they had 
put on dry ones. As if to increase their misfortunes, the weather 
became on the 14th of July so thick and inclement, with snow, 
sleet and wind, that they were obliged to remain under cover.— 
They had now nothing but loose drift-ice to haul over; they could 
not discern a floe, still less a field of ice, towards which the 
might shape their course. The snow was so much softened by the 
rain, that it was almost impossible to get through it. ‘ Lieutenant 
Ross and myself,’ says the narrator, ‘ in performing our pioneering 
duty, were so frequently beset in it, that sometimes after trying 
in vain to extricate our legs, we were obliged to sit quietly down 
for a short time to rest ourselves, and then make another attempt ; 
and the men, in dragging the sledges, were often under the neces- 
sity of crawling upon all-fours to make any progress at all.’ Of 
that progress the reader may judge, when he is told that on one 
occasion, they were two hours in proceeding a distance of not more 
than one hundred and fifty yards. 


‘ Notwithstanding these discouraging difficulties, the men laboured with 
great cheerfulness and good will, being animated with the hope of soon 
reaching the more continuous body which had been considered as com- 
posing the ‘* main ice,” to the northward of Spitzbergen, and which 
Captain Lutwidge, about the same meridian, and more than a degree to 
the southward of this, describes as ‘‘ one continued plain of smooth un- 
broken ice, bounded only by the horizon.” —p. 75. 


Rain, fog, drift-ice, hummocks, and ponds of water in the ice 
still day after day form the burden not of our author’s complaints, 
for he never utters one, but of his plain manly narrative, in which 
the obstacles he encountered are indeed minutely described, but 
not more fully than the subject required, in order that he might 
Shew to the public in whose service he was engaged, that the 
failure which ultimately attended his efforts, was the inevitable 
result of circumstances, which could not be controlled. 

Such, with little variation was the description of the evils which 
Captain Parry and his companions endured, in their fruitless 
attempt to reach the Pole. ‘Towards the latter end of July, the 
weather indeed became more agreeable, and the floes larger and 
more practicable than those which they had already traversed.— 
But they found to their great mortification, that in addition to the 
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other obstacles which retarded their progress, the ice, impelled bi 
a strong southerly wind, was ali drifting to the southward; so 
much so that although between noon on the 17th, and the morn- 
ing of the 20th, they had travelled twelve miles in a N.N.W, 
direction, they found that in consequence of the drift of the ice to 
the southward, they had actually advanced less than five miles. 

On the 22d they met some large floes, and deemed their travelling 
excellent ; they traversed a distance of about seventeen miles, and 
concluded, that, allowing for the drift, they must have made at 
least ten or eleven miles ina N.N.E. direction. What, therefore, 
must have been their disappointment on discovering that instead 
of ten or eleven, they had actually not made quite four miles to 
the northward of the observation made the day before! At mid- 
night, they found themselves in latitude 82° 43’'32”. Between 
that period and noon on the 26th, they actually travelled between 
ten and eleven miles due north ; yet, on taking an observation on 
the latter day, they found themselves three miles to the southward 
of the latitude which they had reached on the 22nd. They cal- 
culated the northerly drift at this time to exceed four miles a day: 
considering, therefore, the nature of the ice which they had to tra- 
verse, it was evident that they were likely to lose during their 
hours of rest almost all that they could gain during their hours of 
labour. For some days Captain Parry had given up all hope of 
penetrating beyond the eighty-third parallel; but he now con- 
ceived that even this was more than he could accomplish. The 
highest latitude which he thinks it probable he reached, was ‘82°: 
45’, on the 23rd. On the 26th, therefore, he resolved on return- 
ing, finding it useless to employ the men any longer in what he 
at length found to be an utterly impracticable attempt. He had, 
indeed, ‘ reached a parallel considerably beyond that mentioned in 
any other well-authenticated record ;’? but no substantial benefit 
had been gained’ except the experience, which has shewn the 
futility of Captain Franklin’s original proposition, and of all the 
evidence and arguments by which it was supported. 

In the course of their return (2d of August), the party met with 
‘a quantity of snow, tinged, to the depth of several inches, with 
some red colouring matter, of which a portion was preserved in a 
bottle for future examination.’ 


‘This circumstance recalled to our mind our having frequently before 
remarked that the loaded sledges, in passing over hard snow, left upon it 
a light rose-coloured tint, which at the time we attributed to the colouring 
matter being pressed out of the birch of which they were made. To day, 
however, we observed that the runners of the boats, and even our own 
footsteps, exhibited the same appearance; and on watching it more nar- 
rowly afterwards, we found the same effect to be produced, in a greater or 
less degree, by heavy pressure, on almost all the ice over which we passed, 
though a magnifying-glass could detect nothing to give it this tinge. — 
pp. 109, 110. 
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Professor Hooker, and other learned botanists seem to have 
determined that the red snow here mentioned is nothing more than 
a vegetable “ living and vegetating in snow,” and belonging to the 
order Alge. 

Captain Parry and his companions reached the open sea on the 
llth of August, after having spent forty-eight days on the ice ; 
and on the 21st they had the good fortune to reach the Hecla in 
perfect safety, though not altogether in the best health, as not 
only most of the men but the officers also, including the com- 
mander himself, had been sensibly weakened by the exertions 
which they had made. 


‘I cannot conclude,’ observes our enterprising author, ‘ the account of 
our proceedings without endeavouring to do justice to the cheerful alacrity 
and unwearied zeal displayed by my companions, both officers and men, 
in the course of this excursion; and if steady perseverance and active 
exertion on their parts could have accomplished our object, success would 
undoubtedly have crowned our labours. I must also mention, to the credit 
of the officers of Woolwich dock-yard, who took so much pains in the 
construction of our boats, that notwithstanding the constant and severe 
trial to which their strength had been put—and a more severe trial could 
not well be devised—not a timber was sprung, a plank split, or the small- 
est injury sustained by them; they were, indeed, as tight and as fit for 
service when we reached the ship as when they were first received on 


board, and in every respect answered the intended purpose admirably.’— 
pp. 128, 129. : 


From the abstract of meteorological observations given in the 
Appendix, it is to be inferred that Captain Parry was peculiarly 
unfortunate in the time selected by him for undertaking this enter- 
prise; as it would appear, that twenty times as much rain fell in 
the course of this one summer, as during any preceding one he had 
passed in the polar regions. , 

On the 28th of August the Hecla got under weigh on her return 
homeward : she made Shetland on the 17th of September, and on 
the 24th, Captain Parry left her, and proceeded to Inverness by a 
revenue-cutter, which he found lying at Long Hope, in the Orkney 
Islands. Hence he travelled to London by land, and arrived at 
the Admiralty on the 29th. 

We'subjoin Captain Parry’s concluding observations : 


‘I cannot dismiss the ‘subject of this enterprise, without attempting to 
explain, as far as I am ablé, how it may have happened that the ice over 
which we passed was found to answer so little to the description of that 
Observed by the respectable authorities quoted in a former part of this 
volume.* It frequently occurred to us, in the course of our daily journies, 
that this may, in some degree, have arisen from our navigators having 
generally viewed the ice from a considerable height. The only clear and 
commanding view on board a ship is that from the crow’s-nest; and 
Phipps’s most important remarks concerning the nature of the ice to the 





* Tntroduction. 
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north of Spitzbergen were made from a station several hundred feet above 
the sea; and, as it is well known how much the most experienced eye ma 
thus be deceived, it is possible enough that the irregularities which cost us 
so much time and labour may, when viewed in this manner, have entire] 
ereees notice, and the whole surface have appeared one smooth and level 
plain. 

‘ It is, moreover, possible that the broken state in which we unexpect- 
edly found the ice may have arisen, at least in part, from an unusually 
wet season, preceded, perhaps, by a winter of less than ordinary severity, 
Of the latter we have no means of judging, there being no record, that [ 
am aware of, of the temperature of that or any other winter passed in the 
higher latitudes; but, on comparing our Meteorological Register with some 
others, kept during the corresponding season, and about the same latitude*, 
it does appear that, though no material difference is observable in the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere, the quantity of rain which we experienced 
is considerably greater than usual; and it is well known how very rapidly 
ice is dissolved by a fall of rain. At all events, from whatever cause it may 
have arisen, it is certain that, about the meridian on which we proceeded 
northward in the boats, the sea was in a totally different state from what 
Phipps experienced, as may be seen from comparing our accounts ; his 
ship being closely beset, near the Seven Islands, for several days, about the 
beginning of August; whereas the Hecla, in the beginning of June, sailed 
about in the same neighbourhood without obstruction, and, before the 
close of July, not a piece of ice could be seen from Little Table Island. 

‘ I may add, in conclusion, that, before the middle of August, when we 
left the ice in our boats, a ship might have sailed to the latitude of 82°, 
almost without touching a piece of ice; and it was the general opinion 
among us that, by the end of that month, it would probably have been no | 


very difficult matter to reach the parallel of 83°, about the meridian of the 
Seven Islands.’—pp. 146—148. 


We cannot dismiss this volume better than by recording our 
high sense of the lofty spirit of enterprize and perseverance, 
displayed by Captain Parry and his companions during this 
very arduous service. The habits of subordination and regu- 
larity, and of attention to religious duties, which appear to have 
prevailed throughout the whole of the party employed on this 
occasion, reflect the greatest credit upon them. Although they 
failed in their object, we still consider them as having assisted to 
advance the character of our country, by shewing how well they 
were prepared to endure hardship, and how resolved to overcome 
it, if the elements had not opposed their intentions. Exertion in 
war, if ever that should come, will look like child’s play to men who 
have, under such circumstances, visited the Polar regions; and 
their example will go far to keep alive amongst us the true indomi- 
table spirit of the old honest Tar of England. 





——— 


* «Particularly that of Mr. Scoresby during the month of July, from 
1812 to 1818 inclusive, and Captain Franklin’s for July and August, 1818. 
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Art. XIII.—Isographie des Hommes Celebres, ou Collections de fac 
simile de lettres autographes et de Signatures. Grand 4to. 1, 2, 3, 4, 


5, 6, 7, et 8 livraisons. Paris, 1827, 1828: Firmin Didot. Londres: 
Roland. 


A GREAT deal of attention has been of late years directed to the 
letters of princes and celebrated men. Collections of them have 
been formed: they serve to ornament albums; and have been cir- 
culated by means of the lithographic press in a manner sufficiently 
cheap to be within the reach of all classes. Independently of the 
interest connected with the varied combination of the writings of 
men of all ages and countries, who have been stimulated to exer- 
tions, we conceive that such collections may become useful in an 
important degree. And whilst the disciple of Lavater refers to 
these writings as a means of furnishing philosophical inferences 
respecting the character, mind, and disposition of individuals, we 
can gather from them valuable historical facts ; and, by their aid, 
can mark the progress of civilization amongst the various commu- 
nities of the world. , 

It cannot be denied that writing, the invention of which is lost in 
obscurity, made the first advances in bringing about civilization, 
the progress of which was afterwards so rapidly promoted by the 
art of printing. Every country has a character in writing peculiar 
to itself, and not to be imitated by any other; and hence it has been 
argued by Lavater, that this undoubted variety of hand-writing, 
arises from a diversity of national character. 

Before letters and phonetic syllables were formed, writing was 
entirely symbolical. Thus a sword imported a king, the tyrant of 
his subjects: and a vessel, with a pilot, designated the government 
of the universe. This ingenious method of expressing our thoughts 
by pictures and figures, was in use amongst ‘the Mexicans before 
their empire had been destroyed by the Spaniards; and before 
them, by the Egyptians, in their mysterious hieroglyphics. The ex- 
pedient, indeed, hewed a very slight advance towards civilization ; 
but it was a much less rude one than that adopted by the ancient 
Romans, whose only records, at first, were nails, which they inserted 
in the wall of the Temple of Minerva. Neither was it so uncivi- 
lized as the method used by the Peruvians, who employed Quipos, 
a species of woollen knots, of various hues, to preserve the memory 
of those arts that were honourable to their country. 

Cadmus was esteemed by the Greeks as the inventor of writing. 
An old French poet has said of him in very beautiful verses, 


C’est de lui que nous vient cet art ingenieux 
De peindre la parole-et de parler aux yeux 

Et par les traits divers de figures tracées 
Donner de la couleur et du corps aux pensées. 


But in the opinion of all learned men, Cadmus brought this art 
VOL. VII. 2D 
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from Egypt or Pheenicia. In the beginning, the characters were 
engraved on stone, wood, lead, sometimes on marble or brass. These 
inconvenient articles were afterwards discarded for ivory or layers 
of light and portable substances; the leaves of trees, the bark, and 
next the supple and tenacious skin which lies beteen the bark and 
the wood, and which the Latins called Liber. These substances 
were successively superseded by tablets, papyrus, parchment, and 
finally by paper, which was discovered in the fourteenth century. 

‘The most ancient method of writing was from the right to the 
left ;. the people of the east still preserve it; those oF the west 
have been long since in the habit of writing from the left to the 
right. There was another method of writing, which combined the 
two; the first line commenced from the right to the left, the 
second began underneath the last word of the first, and proceeded 
from the left to the right. 

It has been presumed that the Greeks originally used the oriental 
mode of writing ; the most ancient inscriptions which have been 
discovered, proceed, however, from the right to the left, and retrace 
their steps. It is said that this custom was in use in the time of 
Solon. The Huns who, under the guidanceof Atala, invaded Italy, 
wrote from the right to the left. The writing of the Chinese is 
Sj gerantnen as well as that of the ancient Celts, which has been 

ound traced on rocks, and slabs, and pieces of wood, in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and in part of Tartary. The only monument 
that remains of the writing of the Gauls, is an inscription on stone 
at Saulieu in Burgundy. It has exercised in vain the sagacity of 
the learned. There are scarcely any Latin written monuments that 
go higher than three centuries before our era. The beautiful hand- 
writing of the time of Agustus, degenerated by degrees, and was 
entirely corrupted under the Visigoths, the Franks, the Lombards, 
and the Saxons. : 

With Charlemagne a new era commenced for history and civi- 
lization ; writing was revived; and a signature of Charlemagne 
copied in the work before us, proves that in his time, the fine 
Roman capitals were dispensed with. From the tenth to the 
fourteenth century, the art of writing was injured by a superfluity 
of ornaments, and by the introduction of the Gothic character, 
which rendered it unintelligible. The signatures of Talbot, who 
was born in 1373, of Artur, Duke of Brittany, who was born in 
1393, of the beautiful Dunois, the natural son of Orleans, who was 
born in 1403, of the fair Agnes Sorel, who died in 1449, and above 
all, a letter from Louis XI. to Tristan,—all these documents, which 
are contained in the present collection, demonstrate the corrupt 
taste that prevailed in their time, and which did not cease until 
the fifteenth century, the epoch of the revival of the fine arts, under 
Lorenzo de Medici. We have in this work a letter written by that 
celebrated personage, in the Roman character, to the exclusion of 
the Gothic, which then prevailed in several courts of Europe, and 
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which is even to this hour preserved in Germany, such is there 
the influence of routine. 

It has sometimes been a practice with men to make trials of skill 
in writing: some have written in such a miniature hand, that the 
have copied the Pater and Credo in a space not larger than a 
shilling ; others have drawn with the pen, figures of animals and 
portraits, the details of which are filled up with prayers and pro- 
verbs ; the letters being more or less defined, and forming, by their 
fullness or delicacy, the shadows and lights. Among the modern 
nations, the’ Italians first, and next to those the French, write the 
finest hands; as is proved by the letters of Alfieri, Tiraboschi, of 
the unfortunate Bally, and the celebrated Talma, which appear in 
this collection. The English, of all the people in Europe, make 
the longest and the thickest characters, as appears from the letters 
of Queen Elizabeth, the Pretender, Garrick, and Sterne. There are, 
of course, exceptions to these remarks; and we might mention 
as such, the letters of Maria de Medici, of Louis XIII., and of the 
Poet Scarron; but these are only exceptions, which, as the gram- 
marians say, confirm the general rule. 

Before pens were generally adopted, the custom was to write with 
reeds and brushes. The Chinese, it is said, use brushes even to 
this day, as their paper, which is extremely fine, would not support 
the nib of the pen without being scratched. They attribute, says 
M. Abel Remusat, in the romance of [u-Kiao-li, great importance 
to the beauty and fineness of the characters, the perfection of which, 
in their opinion, bespeaks a man of intelligence and merit; and, 
according to Lavater, a man of regulated ideas; whilst an unequal 
hand, filled with disconnected and wandering letters, denotes a 
confused and inattentive mind. Voltaire, Descartes, Richelieu, 
and, particularly, Lalande, wrote in very beautiful and regular 
characters; while Henry III. of France, and Charles XII. of 
Sweden, were remarkable for their irregularity in this respect. It 
is but a few years ago that persons of quality thought it fashionable 
to write badly. In order to distinguish themselves from the multi- 
tude, they would, perhaps, have led us back to the period when 
Europe was filled with the spirit of chivalry and war, and when a 
nobleman thought it beneath his quality, as a gentleman, to sign 
his name! But this caprice did not last long. 

The editors of the work before us (the variety and interest of 
which we have already indicated by anticipation), have not affixed 
any commentary to thane ublication. They allow the personage 
whose fac-simile they exhibit to speak for himself, and in his 
own style; unattended as it is by notes or explanations, we fre- 
quently recognize the personal character of the writer. Thus the 
pro-consul Lebon, who, in the time of the Revolution, covered the 
northern provinces of France with scaffolds and victims, cannot 
restrain his sanguinary disposition, even while replying to the 
petition of an saauiapae nobleman who was committed to prison, 
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and who demanded his liberation on account of his patriotism, 
and of the benefit which the republic would derive from’ some ex- 
cavations which he had been making with a view to the discover 
of coal mines. ‘“‘ The national agent in the district of Boulogne,” 
answers the pro-consul, ‘‘ will take such measures as may be ne- 
cessary with respect to the excavations to which the petitioner has 
alluded, and will make him see that no individual is indispensably 
necessary to arepublic.” In the subjoined letter also, we observe 
that Carnot continues a republican, even at the moment of offering 
his services to the head of an empire. 


‘¢ SIRE, 

** As long as success crowned your enterprises, I abstained from offer- 
ing to your Majesty services which I did not think would be acceptable to 
you. Now, Sire, that misfortune has put your firmness to a severe trial, I 
do not hesitate to tender to you the feeble means which I can command. 
Doubtless of little consequence can be the effort of the arm of a Sexage- 
narian; but I think that the example of an old soldier, whose patriotic 
sentiments are well known, may rally round your eagles many persons 
who still waver as to the part which they ought to take, and who might 
be persuaded that by abandoning them, they would be serving their 
country. , 

‘There is still an opportunity left you, Sire, to conquer a glorious 
peace, and to gather around you the affections of a great people. 

© 21 January, 1814. “* CaRNoT.” 


We have already said, that by means of autographs, it would 
not be difficult to trace the progress of civilization in modern na- 
tions, and to discover the moral and political condition of the 
people at different periods of their history. Let us take as an 
instance the following vulgar letter, written by Charles IX., king 
of France. 


Mon frére Dieu vous a fait la grasse que vous etes ellu roy de Pon- 
logne jen suis si ayse que jé ne scay que vous mender ; je loue Dieu de 
bon coeur Pardonnes moy layze megarde descrire Mon frere je avons receu 
vostre destre je suis vostre bien bon frere et amy. ‘“‘ CHARLES.” 


This letter, which we have given in the original in order to show 
its faults in style and orthography, does it not prove the general 
ignorance which prevailed in France in the time of Mary of Medici, 
of infamous memory? We add another document which perfectly 
characterizes the time when it was written—the despotic reign of 
Louis XIV. ; it is a note from the sub-intendant, Fouquet, to the 
governor of the Bastile. 


‘¢ The Commander of the Bastile will receive four Gazetteers, who will 
be conducted by the Commissary Frian. “ Fouquet. 
‘¢ Dec. 17, 1660.” 


We find in this collection a letter written by Louis himself, 
addressed to his minister Colbert. It does not, perhaps, indicate 
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much character, but it pretty well shews the sort of occupation in 
which the royal circle was prone to indulge. 


‘“¢ Marley, 10 o'clock at Night. 
“‘] have not been fortunate at play. To-morrow you must let me 


have 10,000 pistoles ; and they must be sent to me to-morrow before six 
o'clock. Order them to be put aside for me, as soon as you shall receive 
this billet, to be brought to me, and see that they don’t fail; for I wish.to 
pay that which I owe, and to have wherewith to play. “ Louis.” 


The following note affords a pretty good picture of the com- 
mencement of the revolution in France, when the legislative body 
manufactured constitutions with as much facility as a judge ro- 
nounced sentence. It bears the signature of ‘“ Heraul de Sechel- 
les,” and is dated ‘ 7th June, 1793,” the second year of the 
republic. 

‘* Dear fellow citizen, | 

‘¢ Commissioned, together with four of my colleagues, to prepare a plan 
of a constitution by Monday next, I have to request, in their name and my 
own, that you will immediately procure for us the laws of Minos, which 
are to be found in the collection of Greek laws. Weare in the most 
urgent want of them. 


‘“ HERAUL DE SECHELLES. 
‘ Health, friendship, brotherhood to the brave citizen Desaulnays.’ 


The Autographs before us supply materials for history, and 
amusement for the mind. They interest us by the great number 
of distinguished personages whom they present to our view, and 
with whom we immediately become, as it were, intimately ac- 
quainted. We are entertained with the variety of their style, 
and the sort of private chit-chat which they allow us to hear. 
Different epochs and celebrity of every kind, are mingled together 
in gay eae Sterne is found by the side of Madame de Stael; 
a letter of Robespierre, which even yet makes us shudder, is pre- 
ceded by one from the tender La Valliere; and an effusion of 
Madame de Warren’s, is followed by a letter from the illustrious 
Washington. We have only to turn a page, and after a sonnet by 
Malherbe, on the absence of a mistress, we meet with an epistle 
from Metastasio, on the abuse of panegyric. It is curious enough 
to read, consecutively, the letter of Eugene Beauharnois refusing 
a throne ; and that of d’Alembert, expressing his obligations to a _ 
journalist for an eulogium; or the letter of Benjamin West, re- 
turning thanks for being nominated a member of the Institute, and 
that of Collin Harleville, soliciting a similar honour in verse and 


prose. We subjoin that of West, as few of his literary composi- 
tions are before the public. 


‘“‘ To the President and the Members of the National Institute of 
France, in the department of the Fine Arts. : 

“‘ Gentlemen,—Your perpetual Secretary, Joachim le Breton, has com- 
municated to me the completion of my appointment, as a foreign associate, 
in the department of the Fine Arts, in the National Institute of France, 
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‘¢ | am the more sensible of the liberality with which you have assigned 
me this honourable seat amongst you, from the consideration that it was 
spontaneous, and unsolicited on my part: need I add, gentlemen, that 
this distinction will ever be considered, in my éstemation, (sic in original) 
as one of the proudest occurrences of my life; that my respect for those 
who have bestowed it upon me will always be permanent and profound: 
in a word, that with whatever warmth of acknowledginent I may attempt 
to repay it, I shall still consider myself your debtor. 

‘Your most obedient and obliged servant, 
BenjJAMIN West, 
‘“« President of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts in London. 

‘* London, Aug. 6, 1800.” 

In one page we have Flechier mourning over the massacre of 
Christians, and the destruction of churches: in the next we find 
Gluck complaining of something that disgusted him at the Opera ; 
Louis XV. busily occupied in the mysterious details ofthe bap- 
tism of a natural son, and Clery asking for a great coat for the 
son of the unfortunate Louis XVI.; Garrick engaged in the pub- 
lication of a play, and Moreau in the plan of a battle ; Fouchet 
writing to the M chitett to correct ina speech a slight fault of 
style, and Gaudet addressing the directory, after the fatal day of 
the 10th of August, to have the dead bodies taken away which 
remained in the neighbourhood of the Tuilleries. We must, how- 
ever, pass over these and other interesting letters, in order to make 
room for one written by Garrick, which has hitherto, we believe, 
been unknown in this country. 


‘ Tho’ I wrote so lately to my dear friend, I must say three words to 
him by this post The Sick Monkey is publish’d, and makes a noise—it 
was thought at first to be a terrible satire, and none of the papers. (so 
much were their authors and publishers my friends) would advertise it— 
but at present they begin to find out the joke and the sale will be great 
one.—It is a most profound secret who is the author, and I beg that you 
will keep it so—the secret is of great consequence— 

Your's for ever 
May 7th, 1705. My dear Sicard 
D. Garrick.” 


Great men are not always the most careful in their orthography. 
The autographs here collected, furnish abundant proofs of this.— 
Voltaire, the law-giver of the French language, was remarkably 
negligent in this respect. Montesquieu almost invariably avoids 
double letters where they should be used, and sometimes, as if for 
the sake of contrariety, introduces double letters where a single 
one would have been conformable to custom. He writes Abé for 
Abbé, viene for vienne, femes for femmes, and he doubles the ¢ in 
honette. Beaumarchais writes inocent with a single n, and our 
countryman, or rather the American, Benjamin West, as we 
have seen, writes the word estemation, with an e instead of an 2. 
But, as somebody has observed, one may have a great genius, 
and yet be a very bad grammarian. So much the worse for 
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orthography, answered a man of intelligence toa person who re- 
marked to him the faults of Voltaire; and in our opinion the man 
of intelligence was right. 

We are indepted for the collection of autographs before us, to 
the enterprize of M. Berard, a respectable bookseller in Paris, 
and a member of the Chamber of Deputies. Eight parts have 
already been printed, and the whole will be comprised in twenty. 
The letters are lithographed in so perfect a manner, that they are 
fac similes to a line, or even the turn of a point. — 


oo 
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Art. XIV.—The Omnipresence of the Deity: a Poem. By Robert 
Montgomery. 8vo. pp. 196. London: Maunder. 1828. 


Tuis is not the Sheffield Montgomery, as many of our readers would 
possibly suppose, upon seeing the name subscribed to a poem on a sacred 
subject. Yet is he not at all unworthy to be compared with that writer, 
in many of the attributes which constitute good verse. Indeed we think 
the work before us superior in every respect to any of the late produc- 
tions of the more celebrated author. It is framed in vigorous lines, of 
the measure which was used by Pope, Goldsmith, and Thompson, and it 
abounds in thoughts aptly expressed, and in imagery well selected, and 
appropriately introduced. The subject is sufficiently indicated by the 
title ; it is indeed a comprehensive one, for there is nothing that relates to 
man, to the world, or the universe, which may not be embraced in it. The 
author would appear to have had ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,” and ‘‘ The 
Pleasures of Memory,” chiefly in his view, when he was forming his plan, 
and even while embodying it in language. The march of his verse re- 
minds us, however, oftener of Campbell than of Rogers. 

The object of the poem is to display the presence of the Deity in every 
thing that we see around us, or feel within us. It is divided into three 
parts; from the first we shall select a passage or two. 


‘Lord of all being! where can Fancy fly, 
To what far realms, unmeasured by Thine eye? 
Where can we hide beneath thy blazing sun, 
Where dwell’st Tuou not—the boundless, viewless One ? 
Shall Guilt couch down within the cavern’s gloom, 
And quiv’ring, groaning, meditate her doom? 
Or scale the mountain-tops, where eaglets rest, 
And the chill snow-flakes thicken on their breast ?— 
Within the cavern’d gloom, Thine eye can see! 
The sky-clad mountains lift their heads to Thee ! 
Thy Spirit rides upon the black-wav’d seas, ~ 
Roars in the blast, and whispers in the breeze— 
In storm and calm, in earth and heaven Thou art, 
Trace but Thy works—they bring Thee to the heart !'—>p. 9. 


The following lines have great strength and fluency conjoined. 


‘ Hill, flood, and forest—mountain, rock, and sea, 
All take their terrors and their charms from Thee,— 
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From thee, whose hidden but supreme control 
Moves through the world, a universal soul !"—pp. 10, 11. 















































We come to another passage which appears to us eminently poetic. 
The metaphor in the two first lines is rather confused. What have 
‘cradled winds’ to do, in point of imagery, with ‘infant waves?” Th 
remainder of the extract, however, is worthy of great praise. 


‘ List! now the cradled winds have hush’d their roar, 
And infant waves curl pouting to the shore, 
While drench’d earth seems to wake up fresh and clear, 
Like hope just risen from the gloom of fear,— 
And the bright dew-bed on the bramble lies, 
Like liquid rapture upon beauty’s eyes,— 
How heavenly.’tis to take the pensive range, 
And mark ’tween storm and calm the lovely change! 


‘ First comes the sun, unveiling half his face, 

Like a coy virgin, with reluctant grace, 
While dark clouds, skirted with his slanting ray, 
Roll, one by one, in azure depths away,— 
Till pearly shapes, like molten billows, lie 
Along the tinted bosom of the sky: 
Next, breezes swell forth with harmonious charm, 
Panting and wild, like children of the storm!— 
Now sipping flowers, now making blossoms shake, 
Or waving ripples on the grass-green lake ; 
And thus the tempest dies—and bright and still, 
The rainbow drops upon the distant hill ! 
And now while bloom and breeze their charm unite, 
And all is glowing with a rich delight, 
God! who can tread upon the breathing ground, 

_ Nor feel Thee present, where Thy smiles abound !’—pp. 14—16. 


It was a fine thought to look upon the mountains as ‘ earth’s monuments 
to heaven.’—p. 19. : 

The stars are also happily described as ‘ untroubled sentries of the 
listening night !’—p. 22. 

In the second part, Mr. Montgomery has drawn a striking picture of 
a captive: every reader of intelligence and feeling must be pleased with it. 


‘Within a dungeon mildew’d by the night, 
Barr’d from salubrious air and cheering light, 
Lo! the pale captive pines in hostile lands, 
Chain’d to his doom by adamantine bands! 
Oh! how he pants to face the fresh-wing’d breeze, 
And list the voices of the summer trees ; 

To breathe, and live, and move, and be as free 
As nature is, and man was made to be! 

And when at night, upon his flinty bed, 

Silent and sad he lays his grief-worn head, 
There as the dungeon-bell with dreary sound 
Tolls midnight through the sleeping air around, 
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Remembrance wafts him to congenial climes, 
And frames a fairy world of happier times. 

The woodland haunts around his native scene, 
The village dance upon the festive green, 

His thymy garden where he loved to ply, _ - 

And smiled as peeping flower-buds hail’d his eye, 
His beauteous partner, and her blue-eyed boy, 
Who prattled, played, and fed his soul with joy,— 
All with immingling rapture fire his heart, 

And force the stings of agony to start; 

- Till, like a bark by wrecking whirlwinds driven, 
He rolls, and writhes, and groans despair to Heaven ! 
And Heaven is by! and with ethereal charm 
Bids Hope to waken, and her smiles to warm ; 
Then, lull’d by her, his home-wed bosom teems 
With holy raptures, and seraphic dreams.’ 


There are some peculiarities of expression, such as tone for voice, merely 
for the sake of rhyme, the ‘riot of the blast,’—p. 14 ; the ‘fierce hurricanoes 
have unfurled, —p. 43; ‘leaping hills of snow,’—p. 103; and some others 
which we might notice if we were disposed to be rigid. We think so well, 
however, of Mr. Montgomery’s poetical talents, that we shall merely re- 
commend him to take a little more care in these particulars. The minor 
poems in this volume, are also compositions of great promise. 





Art. XV.—Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India, from Calcutta to Bombay. By the late Reginald Heber, 
D. D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 2 vols. 4to. London: Murray, 1828. 


Tne irregular nature of this work, which though magnified into two 
pompous volumes in quarto, might easily have been compressed in as 
many octavos, consisting as it does chiefly of notes, must be our excuse for 
giving in this place no more than a short sketch of its contents. Besides, 
to say truth, we think that the public have been surfeited with the eulo- 
gies which were poured out by some of our contemporaries upon this 
production, long before it was even half printed. Like all the writings of 
Bishop Heber, it undoubtedly exhibits decided indications of a matured, 
masterly, and highly cultivated mind; but at the same time it is in many 
places written with carelessness and haste, faults which perhaps would 
have been removed, if the author had lived to finish his work, but which, 
nevertheless, as they now stand, contribute necessarily to impair its value. 
In common with most of his countrymen, we regret that Bishop Heber 
had not been able to digest and fill up his notes before his death, as the 
provinces of India through which he travelled are but little known here. 
His happy talent for describing scenery, the poetical turn of his mind, and 
the fine moral tone which prevails through his observations, would have 
not only shed a grace over his composition, but would have given a classical 
impression to the countries of which he treated, that would make an 
acquaintance with them at once agreeable and popular. They are-as yet 
the very reverse of attractive to general readers, on account of the harsh 
and awkward names by which they are distinguished, and the misty 
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obscurity in which they are enveloped. The following pictureof an Indian 
village, will serve as a specimen of the prelate’s graphic powers. 

‘ In the evening we again went on shore, to another village, resemblin 
the first in its essential features, but placed in a yet more fertile soil. The 
houses stood literally in a thicket of fruit trees, plantains, and flowering 
shrubs; the muddy ponds were covered with the broad-leaved lotus, and 
the adjacent “ paddy,” or rice-fields, were terminated by a wood of tall 
coco-nut trees, between whose stems the light was visible, pretty much like 
a grove of Scotch firs. I here remarked the difference between the coco 
and the palmira: the latter with a narrower leaf than the former, and at 
this time of year without fruit, with which the other abounded. For a few 
pice one of the lads climbed up the tallest of these with great agility, not- 
withstanding the total want of boughs, and the slipperiness of the bark, 
My wife was anxious to look into one of their houses, but found its owners 
unwilling to allow her. At length one old fellow, I believe to get us away 
from his own threshold, said he would shew us a very fine house. We fol- 
lowed him to a cottage somewhat larger than those which we had yet seen; 
but on entering its little court-yard, the people came in much earnestness 
to prevent our proceeding farther. We had, however, a fair opportunity 
of seeing an Indian farm-yard and homestead. In front was a small mud 
building, with a thatched verandah looking towards the village, and behind 
was a court filled with coco-nut husk, and a little rice straw; in the centre 
of this was a round thatched building, raised on bamboos about a foot 
from the ground, which they said was a ‘‘ Goliah,” or granary; round it 
were small mud cottages, each to all appearance an apartment in the 
dwelling. In one corner was a little mill, something like a crab-mill, to 
be worked by a man, for separating the rice from the husk. By all which 
we could see through the open doors, the floor of the apartments was of 
clay, devoid of furniture and light, except what the door admitted.’—vol. i. 

. 14, 15. 

“ie the banks of the Ganges, the prelate met an encarapment of gypsies, 
who spoke the Hindoostanee as their native tongue. It is a curious fact, 
that they speak this language wherever they are found. ‘ On the other 
side of the river was a large encampment of wretched tents of mats, with 
a number of little hackeries, panniers, ponies, goats, &c. so like gypsies, 
that on asking what they were, I was not much surprised to hear Ab- 
dullah say they were gypsies; that they were numerous in the upper 
provinces, living exactly like the gypsies in England; that he had seen the 
same people both in Persia and Russia, and that in Persia they spoke Hin- 
doostanee the sameas-here. In Russia he had had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining this fact; but in Persia, by Sir Gore Ousley’s desire, he had spoken 
with some of the wandering tribes, and found that they understood and 
could answer him. I told him of Lord Teignmouth’s conversation in 
Hindoostanee with the old gypsey in Northwood, and he said that in 
Persia it was not every gypsey who spoke it, only old people. He said they 
were so like each other in all the countries where he had seen them, that 
they could not be mistaken, though in Persia they were of much better 
caste, and much richer than here, or than in England, or Russia. But he 
added, ‘ I suppose in Russia, before Peter the Great, all people were much 
like gypsies.” There were many curious circumstances which I deduced from 
his information: first, the identity of the gypsey race in Europe and India, 
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and their connecting link seemed established by a very observant witness, 
and certainly one unprejudiced by system. Secondly, on further inquiry, 
I found the people whom he identified with our gypsies in Persia, were the 
wandering tribes of Louristan, Curdistan, &c., whom he described with 
truth as being of ‘ good caste,’ valiant, and wealthy. It therefore follows, 
that these tribes, whose existence in Persia seems to be traced down from 
before the time of Cyrus, and whose language is generally understood to 
differ from the Persians of the plains and cities, resemble in countenance 
and person the gypsies, and that their ancient language has been a dialect 
of Hindostanee. The probability is indeed that Persia, not India, has been 
the original centre of this nomadic population.’—vol. i. p. 100, 101. 

There is a strange inconsistency in the language and the manner of the 
tribes of central India; the former teeming with submissive expressions, 
while their demeanour is simple and natural. 

‘I was prepared to expect a much greater simplicity and homeliness of 
manner in the Rajpoots and tribes of central India, than in those who had 
been subjects of the Mogul empire, and, even at the court of Jyepoor, I 
was struck with the absence of that sort of polish which had been apparent 
at Lucknow and Delhi. The Hindoos seem everywhere, when left to 
themselves and under their own sovereigns, a people of simple tastes and 
tempers, inclined to frugality, and indifferent to show and form. The 
subjects of even the greatest Maharatta prince sit down without scruple 
in his presence; and no trace is to be found in their conversation of those 
adulatory terms which the Mussulmans introduced into the northern and 
eastern provinces. Europeans, too, are very little known here; and I 
heard the children calling out to us as we passsed through the villages, 
‘ Feringee, ue Feringee !’ It was whimsical, however, and in apparent con- 
trast with this plainness of speech, that the term ‘ Maharaja,’ or sovereign, 
is applied by them to almost every superior.’ 

These few extracts are all that our space will permit. Yet if we could | 
multiply them, we should scarcely succeed in affording the reader any 
thing like a complete idea of a work which is necessarily disconnected 
and desultory, as it is published in fragments. 





Art. XVI.—Sermons and Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. Samuel. 
Knight, A.M., late Vicar of Halifax. 2 vols. 8vo. Halifax. 1828. 


THESE volumes contain a selection from the papers of a late clergyman 
of the National Church, who appears to have been a person of much 
piety and singleness of heart, if not very remarkable for either brilliancy 
or vigour of intellect. They have been prepared for the press by two of 
the sons of the author, both of the same profession to which he himself 
belonged; who have executed their task in a manner extremely creditable, 
at least to their feelings of affection and reverence for their deceased 
parent. Had the publication been chiefly intended for general perusal, 
we should, perhaps, have felt ourselves called upon to object to the great 
length and prolixity of the introductory memoir, and the anxiety with 
which it details and dwells upon every trivial circumstance connected with 
the history of the very respectable, but still undistinguished individual to 
whom it relates. The writer, however, it is but fair to remark, disclaims, 
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with equal modesty and good sense, ‘ on behalf of himself and his family, 
any direct object beyond that of presenting to such as were personally 
acquainted with their deceased relative, a slight sketch of his life and cha- 
racter.’ 

Mr. Knight, as we have said, appears to have been rather a very good 
than a very able man, but especially, although respectably accomplished 
as a scholar, not gifted with much native power or comprehensiveness of 
understanding. ‘The reader of these volumes, accordingly, will not meet 
with a great deal either to inform him or to set him a thinking—and will, 
indeed, not unfrequently detect something both of ignorance and of pre- 
judice in the expositions of the worthy writer. Still the work, we have 
no doubt, will be an acceptable present to a considerable portion of the 
religious public. The several sermons and tracts of which it consists, are 
written at least with simplicity and neatness, if they display none of the 
higher beauties of composition—and present us with many sound and 
useful remarks, uniformly introduced with an absence of every thing like 
parade or pretension, that cannot fail to impress the reader with a ve 
favourable opinion both of the sincerity and good sense by which they are 
detailed. 

Mr. Knight belonged to what is called the evangelical party in the 
church, and was considered, indeed, as one of the most eminent members 
of that body. His sermons, accordingly, are throughout deeply imbued 
with the spirit of that theology to which he was attached ; and will con- 
sequently be held in very different estimation by different classes of 
readers. The affection of the author, however, for the doctrinal part 
of Christianity, is very far from improving his sense of the importance 
of its moral precepts; and his discourses will be found to contain, 
in almost every page, directions for the regulation both of the heart and 
of the conduct, which men of all persuasions may peruse with satisfac- 
tion and profit. 





Art. XVII.—De Statu et conditione Paganorum sub Imperatoribus 
Romanis post Constantinum. Scripsit Samuel Theophilus Riidiger 
Ph. D. 8vo. pp. 85. Wrattislavii. 1825. 


A succintT historical account of one of the most important events in 
history,—the gradual abolition of Paganism in the Roman empire. The 
emperor Constantine repealed all the penal laws against the christians, 
and legalised the immoveable and moveable property of their churches, 
and other ecclesiastical establishments. He held the scales between his 
catholic and pagan subjects with complete impartiality: the same impar- 
tiality was continued by his immediate successors; they even went so far 
as to accept the robe and ensigns appropriated to the Pontifex Maximus. 
Gratian was the first emperor by whom they they were- rejected ; he also 
deprived the heathen clergy of many of their legal possessions, and all their 
legal immunities ; and he assigned a great portion of their revenues to the 
Christian Church. Still, heathenism continued the religion of the state. 
The removal of the statue of victory from the senate-house was the first direct 
attack on the established church : it was followed by others ; and finally, the 
edicts of Theodosius I. proscribed the ancient religion of Rome, and estab- 
lished Christianity in its stead. Heathenism, however, languished in the 
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provinces: from these it was gradually removed ; its last vestiges are dis- 
coverable among the philosophers and schools of Athens, in the reign of 
Justinian; and the diligence of some modern writers has traced marks 
of it, at a subsequent era, in some obscure villages: from these, it was 
totally extirpated by the barbarian invaders of the empire. In the work 
before us, all this is briefly and elegantly related. 

It is curious that, soon after the revival of letters, attempts were made to 
restore paganism. At the synod of Florence, Gemisthus Pletho went:so 
far as to express his expectations, that, before long, Jupiter would: be 
restored to his former honours. Some of the principal members of the 
Royal Academy were severely punished by Pope Paul II., for Pagan 
practices. Some French wits celebrated the success of Jodelle’s Sopho- 
nisba, by profane libations, and the sacrifice of a cock. 

The heathenism of the barbarians of the north reached England at an 
earlier, and remained in it till a later period, than that of Rome: vestiges 
of it through the whole of the Saxon, and the early portion of the Norman 
era, are clearly discernable. It is generally supposed that the division of 
England into the Saxon and Norman classes of subjects, which the con- 
quest of it by William I. introduced, terminated in the reign of Edward 
III. If any remnant of Saxon heathenism continued till that period, it 
certainly was the last moment of its existence. 





Art. XVIII.—De Scepticismo Commentatio in Academid Tridericiand 


premio regio ornata, auctore Adolpho Siedlero. pp.. 186. 8vo. 
1827. 


A scePtic may, for the purpose of the present article, be described as one, 
who, to be convinced of any fact or proposition, requires stronger evidence 
or stronger proof, than the established order of things renders possible. 
The author of the work before us divides it into three parts. 

The first is employed in defining scepticism, and describing its degrees : 
beginning with the lowest, he ascends to the highest. There, the sceptic 
1s supposed to be persuaded, that, without absolute certainty, nothing 
should be believed; and that absolute certainty can, in no case, be ob- 
tained: this he calls Transcendental Sceptism. At this, in questions of 
jurisprudence, the late Lord Ashburton was supposed to have arrived. 
From seeing how much was to be said on each side of most questions, and 
the general uncertainty how a question would be decided, he reached a 
kind of legal Pyrrhonism, so that, when he came to act, in a judicial capa- 
city, first as Recorder of Bristol, and afterwards as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, he shewed a proneness to hesitation, which surprised, 
and we had almost said, scandalized every one. The Marquis of Argenson 
gives a similar description of the celebrated Chancellor d’Aguesseau. 

In his second part, our author gives a chronological account of the 
most eminent Sceptics. Pyrrho is generally said to have been the 
founder of the sceptic school; but our author shews, that he had been 
preceded by several. It appears that he accompanied Alexander the Great 
in his eastern expeditions ; and made himself master of all the learning 
of the Indian Gymnosophists. After the death of Alexander, he returned 
to Greece, and died at an advanced age: he left behind him no work: but 
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it sufficiently appears, that all his philosophy of doubt was grounded on 
this principle,—that all our knowledge is derived from our senses; that 
our senses are liable to error, and consequently that in all our knowledge 
error may, and most probably, does exist. Of his philosophic pause on all 
subjects,—never venturing either to assert or deny, our author gives an 
interesting account. He then introduces us to the Ancient and Modern 
Academies; to Plato, Arcesilaus, Carneades, Philo, and Antiochus, the 
five leaders of the principal sects, which germinated from them. It is the 
glory of the ancient academy, to reckon Plato; the glory of the modern, 
to reckon Cicero, among her disciples. The last of ancient Sceptics ends 
in Seatus Empiricus ; he lived in the reigns of the Antonines; this is all 
we know of him ; but two of his works reached us: it is acknowledged that 

do honour to his memory. In one, he combats the supposed inerrancy 
of mathematical demonstration. His fundamental proposition is, that no 
reason can be urged in support of any position, to which a reason of equal 
force, that, proving the contrary, may not be opposed. This he urges 
against mathematicians, and dogmatists with surprising ingenuity and 
sometimes with surprising success. 

The modern series of sceptics commences with Cornelius Agrippa, 
who flourished between the years 1486 and 1535. After bewildering him- 
self for many years in the occult sciences of Raymond Lully, he became 
convinced of their vanity; and then, believing all other sciences to be 
equally vain, he attacked the certitude of them all. His ‘‘ declamation 
on the vanity of the sciences,” to use the words of Milton, ‘ walked the 
world awhile, numbering good intellects, but now is seldom poured on.”— 
Montaigne then arrived, and, flooded every rank of society with sceptic 
lore. The fascination of his talk opened to him every library, every 
parlour, and every toilet: the praise of being an easy friend, all will 
allow him; but neither virtue nor delicacy will consider him a safe com- 
panion. Charron, at first his pupil and then his critic, was, as Mr. Pope 
justly describes hin in two words, ‘‘ more wise.” : 

Here the sceptics begun to divaricate: some thought to serve the cause 
of religion, by shewing the uncertainty of human reasoning, and the wis- 
dom of submitting the understanding to faith. Among these virtues, 
Hermayus a premonstratensiate monk, and Huwetius the celebrated bishop 
of Avranches, deserve particular mention. The latter was, unquestion- 
ably, one of the most learned men whom the world has seen. He was 
complete master of the learned languages, profoundly versed in theology, 
history, and philosophy; he wrote with taste, both in poetry and prose. 
When his work ‘“ On the Weakness of Human Reason,” appeared, it 
raised universal astonishment: it contains all the arguments which can he 
offered in support of scepticism; and all, by which the objections to it 
can be answered. From them, he deduces three propositions ;—lIst, that 
faith, the pure gift of God, is, alone, infallible: —-2d, that human reason 
has, of herself, no means of arriving at any truth:—3rd, that consequently, 
in those points when faith appears to be opposed to reason, it is proper 
not to defer to the pretended lights of reason, and is a duty to attach one- 
self entirely to the infallibility of faith. 

It was the second of the three propositions which gave the alarm: it 
must be admitted that in an unqualified meaning of the words, in which 
it is expressed, it imports the purest scepticism. But no one would have 
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protested against this consequence more warmly than himself. He had 
a sigular veneration for the Bible. The abbe d’Olivét, his biographer, in- 
formed us, that in his latter years, Huetius read little else; and that he 
had perused twenty-four times the original Hebrew. The treatise we have 
mentioned was not published till after his death. Scared at the doctrines 
imputed to it, his friends denied for a time its authenticity ; but it was 
proved beyond controversy, by his biographers. Huetius had preluded to 
this treatise by “ Alnetanie,” or ‘‘ Conversations at Alnat,” (the country. 
seat belonging to his see), which evidently contains the germ of the sceptical 
notions, propounded in his treatise. 

The infidel series of sceptics, unless we are to class Montaigne among 
them, commenced with la Mothe le Vayér; his works gave great scandal 
in France, and did much mischief in their days.—Peter Bayle, and David 
Hume, equally illustrious by the greatness of their talents and their misuse 
of them, are too generally known to require particular mention. A neat 
refutation of the most objectionable tenets, in the sceptical works of the 
latter, closes the second part of the work before us. 

The third part contains a general refutation of the sceptic philosophy : 
it is expressed with clearness and method. The work is ably written 
throughout. It deserves an English translation. The parts of Brucker’s 
History of Philosophy, which regard the sceptic systems, appear to have 
been always under our author’s eye; if a translation of this work should 
be undertaken, they should be always under the eye of the translator. 


— 





Art. XIX.—A Table of the Spanish Verbs, regular andirregular. By 


Don A. Munoz de Sotomayor. London: J. Robinson and Boosey & 
Son. 1828. 


Tuts table is the first of the kind we have seen in Spanish: we look upon 
its plan as a considerable improvement on that of Zotti’s table for the 
Italian, and Juigne’s for the French verbs. Mr. Sotomayor has divided 
the irregular verbs into two classes ; the first, including those which, dif- 
fering from the regular verbs in some of their tenses, may yet be classed 
into conjugations, there being several in each having the same irregularities, 
of which lists are given in the notes. The irregulars of the second class, 
or anomalous, are those whose irregularities are peculiar to themselves, and 
do not extend further than to their compounds, Among the ‘ general re- 
marks’ with which the table is enriched, those concerning the manner 
of forming the tenses from each other, by altering the termination, may be 
considered as forming a most useful key to that intricate part of foreign 
grammar. A list is also given of the Spanish verbs which have two 
participles; one regular, which is used with the auxiliary haber, and the 
other irregular, which is used with ser or estar, a feature peculiar to the 
Castilian tongue. In that, we consider Mr. Sotomayor’s table as a most 


useful, we might say indispensable, assistant to the Spanish learner, and 
even to the Spanish scholar. 









































LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Foreign and Domestic. 


A subscription has been opened at Rome for the object of raising a 
monument to the great epic poet of Italy, Tasso. A professor of the 
academy of San Luca, has drawn the design of the mausoleum which is 
to be placed in the church of St. Onofrio, where the poet’s remains lie 
in an humble sepulchre. The names of the contributors will. be engraved 
on the sides of the monument. Monsignor Mai is one of the committee 
appointed for the execution of this work. 

A posthumous work of the architect Ferrari, who was a friend of Milizia 
and of Agincourt, styled ‘‘a Treatise on the Manner of Building Villas 
and Country Houses,” is now publishing at Rome. — It will consist of 
twelve numbers with engravings. 

A new Treatise called Arte Seropedia, or directions for rearing up Silk- 
Worms, and for extracting, spinning and winding silk according to the 
new methods, has been published at Milan by Silvestri, after it had ob- 
tained the prize from the imperial institute. 

The first volume of the Tuscan Ornithology, by Professor Savi, has 
been lately published at Pisa. It is a work of great research, and 
written with accuracy and elegance at the same time. 

The well known archeologist Ciampi in a dissertation which he com- 
municated to the Italian Atheneum of Florence, maintains that the runic 
characters are but alterations of the Greek and Latin letters which were 
introduced by the Celts and Scandinavians returning from their wars with 
Rome. 

The elaborate work on Tuscan Antiquities, published at Florence, by 
the learned Cavaliere Inghirami, styled, Monumenti Etruschi, is now 
complete in 58 Nos. with plates. 

The History of the War in the island of Cyprus (Storia della guerra dt 
Cipro), by Paruta, the Venetian historian, has been lately republished at 
Siena in one vol. 8vo. Paruta was a man of rank and office under the 
Venetian government, and contemporary with the events he describes. The 
valorous defence of the Venetians against the immense forces of Selim II., 
the murderous sieges of Nicosia and Famagosta, the cruelties of the 
Turks at the taking of the latter places, and the lamentable fate of the 
Venetian commander Bragadino, who after a capitulation signed by the 
Turkish Pacha, was by order of the latter flayed alive in the square of 
Famagosta, exhibit a frightful picture of Mahomedan ferocity, and a me- 
morable instance of the little security afforded by the “ Ottoman word 
of honor.” 

Nota, the celebrated comic poet of Italy, produced a new piece in April 
last at Turin. It is entitled La Novella Sposa, and although the author 
had concealed his name, he was generally recognized by the regularity of 
the plot, the truth of the characters, and the dialogue. ' 
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Nicoline has just published a small volume of poems, entitled “The 
Two Novembers; Meditations.” It breathes a spirit of noble and affectin 
sentiment, far removed from the common places we are so often inal 
to read, on the subjects of old age and winter. 


A lady named Luise Augusta Walker has lately given a free version of 
‘¢ Marmion” into Danish prose, which is a capital illustration of the old 
simile of the wrong side of tapestry; for her prose rolls on as cumbrousl 


as the original octosyllabics trip lightly and boundingly before the 
reader. 


The celebrated M. de Pradt is engaged in forming an experimental 
farm, as a school of practical husbandry for a part of central France. It 


is situated about a league from Allanches, on the great road from that city 
te Bort, in the department of Corrége. 


The memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo (Savary), Bonaparte’s Minister of 
Police, are announced to appear immediately. 


Bonpland, the celebrated French botanist, still remains a prisoner in 
Paraguay. Feeling the impossibility of his return to Europe during the 
life-time of Dr. Francia, he determined to make the best of it, and, it ap- 
pears, has realized a considerable fortune by agriculture. 


The prospectus has been circulated of a French Journal, to be published 
at Alexandria, and to be called ‘“« L’ Echo des Pyramids.” It seems, 


however, that some difficulty has been experienced in obtaining the pacha’s 
consent to the undertaking, 


Baron Cuvier has announced a Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, con-+ 
taining more than 5000 species, described from nature, and arranged ac- 
cording to the connection of their structure, with observations on their 
anatomy, &c. The work will be in 15 or 20 vols. in 8vo., or 8 or 10 vols, 
in 4to, with a part of plates along with each volume. The plates will be 
on vellum paper, and some will be coloured. 


The Geographical Society of Paris are in expectation of receiving some 
very interesting details respecting the Upper Senegal, from M. Prosper 
Gérardin, who lately returned to Africa. M. Muller, who resided for a 
long time in Egypt, and who accompanied M. Pacho in his travels in 


Cyrenaica, is also gone to Senegal, to act as a secretary and an inter- 
preter. 


The Count de Segur, Peer of France, bas just published a ‘‘ New An- 


cient and Modern History of the Jews,” from the origin of that people 
to our times. 


At a recent sitting of the Académie des Sciences, the election took place 
of a corresponding member in the chemical department of the Academy. 
There were seven candidates; among whom were Mr. Thomson, of Glas- 


gow, and Mr. William Brande, of London. Mr. Arfwedson, of Stock- 
holm, had the majority of votes. 


The first number of the “ Revue Trimestrielle,” published by M. 
Buchon, contains, among others, articles on Victor Hugo’s Cromwell: on 
the Works of the Chinese Philosopher Confucius; and on the Constitu- 
tional History of England, by Hallam. The latter is attributed to M. 


Augustin Thierry, the author of the “ History of the Conquest of Eng- 
land by the Normans. 
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Literature has its statistics. It has been calculated, that the purchas- 
ing material in France does not exceed eight thousand individuals. The 
receipts of the different theatres of Paris do not vary from one year to 
another more than two hundred thousand francs. The total is nearly the 
same ; its partition alone is unequal. Hence it follows, that one theatre 
prospers only at the expense of its neighbour. 


The Geographical Society, at Paris, consists of 348 members, and 
sends 22 travellers to Peru, Columbia, Chili, Persia, India, Thibet, Ara- 
bia, Georgia, Armenia, Nubia, Abyssinia, and Senegal, not to mention the 
Antilles, or a voyage round the world. It is now proposed to grant one 
or two annual prizes for geographical discoveries, and to receive, at the 
meetings, papers written in English, Spanish, and Latin. 


Mr. Hurwitz has presented to the University of London, a very valuable 
ancient Hebrew manuscript of the Pentateuch. It contains 220 columns 
written upon 47 skins. It was purchased about a year ago from the heirs 
of a Mr. Samuel Chai Ricco, a descendant of a Jewish family, which flou- 
rished in Italy some centuries ago, and gave birth to several learned men, 
whose works are still esteemed amongst the Jews. The form of the letters 
is evidently in the African and Spanish style, and the material upon 
which it is written is African skin, peculiarly prepared, being the substance 
denominated gevil in Rabbinical Hebrew, and on which only, according to 
the Talmud and Maimomides, was the law allowed to be written in ancient 
times. This circumstance proves the high antiquity of this manuscript, 
for almost all modern copies are written on kelaf, parchment. Mr. Hur- 
witz is of opinion, that it was writen in the 11th or 12th century. 


The posthumous work of Dr. Spix, on the shells of Brazil, has just 
appeared, edited by Drs. Schrank and Martius. It forms one of the vo- 
lumes of the interesting series of works on the natural history of Brazil, 
undertaken at the expense of the late King of Bavaria, by Drs. ‘Spix and 
Martius, who travelled for several years over these magnificent regions. 


Dr. Bischof, of Eisenach, has just published a dictionary of nearly 
3,500 words and expressions used by the gipsies, with a German transla- 
tion, These he collected with uncommon labour, from a number of gipsies 
who were confined in prison at Eisenach. 


M. Jahn, of Copenhagen, has published a view of the military system 
of the northern nations, particularly the Danes, during the middle ages, 
till the invention of gunpowder ; his work, however, is deficient in infor- 
mation respecting naval affairs. 


The best of the Danish annuals appears to be the Gefion, edited by 2 
lady named Eliza Beyer, an actress on the Copenhagen boards. Shes 
ably supported by some of the first names in Danish literature, and she 


also judiciously adorns her pages with unpublished pieces of the older poets 
of Denmark. 


There issue from the presses of Denmark about 30 works every month, 
during the season, comprising theology, medicine, botany, history, anti- 
quities, poetry, commerce, and various other subjects. They also include 
translations from the ancient and modern languages :—among the latest 
of these are Danish versions of “‘ Waverley,” “St. Ronan’s Well,” and 
‘¢ Qld Mortality;” Cooper’s ‘ Last of the Mohicans,” and Lord Byrons 
‘¢ Heaven and Earth.” 
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The Norwegian press, is oneof the least prolific in Europe. It does 
not send forth more works in a year than that of Denmark in a month,— 
Its productions are for the greater part mere pamphlets. 


The death-song of the Danish king Regnar Ladbrook, who, having 
been taken prisoner by the English, was thrown into a tower filled with 
serpents and venomous animals, and is supposed to have expired in the 
year 817, in the most dreadful torments, singing this wild and funeral 
song, has been published at Copenhagen, by M. Rafn—who has collated 
his copy with various manuscripts, added French and Latin translations, 
and accompanied the work with philological notes. This song is con- 
sidered one of the most ancient productions of Icelandic literature. 


The price of the translation of the history of Napoleon, by Sir Walter 
Scott, which was originally 54 francs at Paris, has fallen to 30 francs. 


The same work has been re-printed in New York, in six volumes, and 
is sold for about half-a-guinea ! 


It appears that the Cherokee Indians have formed a popular government, 
and adopted a constitution similar in its principles to the constitutions of 
the American Union. 


A new edition of the ‘‘ Adventures of Naufragus,” is in the press, and 
will be ready in a few weeks. 


There will shortly appear a novel, in three volumes, entitled ‘‘ The 
Croppies,” the scene of which is of course laid in Ireland. 


Mr. Gray, of the British Museum, has in the press Spicelegia Zoologica, 
consisting of coloured figures and short systematic descriptions of new 
and hitherto unfigured animals, with occasional synoptical monographs.— 
The first number will very soon appear. 


M. Frederick Degeorge has nearly ready for publication a work, in one 
volutme 8vo, to be entitled, ‘“ Du Journalisme en Angleterre,” with the 
following motto from Voltaire : 

¢ Nourri dans le Serail, J’en connois les detours.’ 
This work will be published simultaneously in London and Paris. 


The second series of Chronicles of the Canongate, in three volumes, is 
nearly ready. 


Sir Walter Scott has also a volume of Practical Essays on Gardening 
and Planting, which will be published by Murray, next winter. 


The first number of a literary work, entitled the Harrovian, and edited 
by a Harrow boy, is announced .—Among other articles, it promises 
Sketches of Contemporaries in the years 1825—6—7. 


Mr. Moore has it seems entered into an arrangement with Mr. Murray 
for the publication of a Life of Lord Byron, in consideration of the sum 
of 4,000 guineas. It may therefore be expected in the course of: next 
season. 

The celebrated Politz, assisted by many of the most eminent literati in 
the department of history, intends publishing an annual register for history 
and statistics for 1828. 


A history of Bohemia, Hungary, and Austria is expected, from the 
pen of professor Schneller, of Freyburg. : : 
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Miss Edgeworth has far advanced in a novel called, “ Taking for 
Granted.” 


It is intendeed to publish, at Halle, a Corpus Reformatorum,o com plete 
collection of the Works of the Reformers; commencing with Melancthon 
and continuing with Luther, Calvin, Zuinglius, and the minor Reformers. 
The celebrated Dr. Bretschneider is to be the editor. The works of eve 
Reformer will be accompanied with a portrait, a fac-simile of his hand- 
writing, and a short account of his life, together with a supplement of 
literary matter, and a copious index. 


Several of the minor German states have recently united in takin 
measures to prevent the piratical invasions of the rights of authors. Goethe, 
indeed, by the unanimous vote of the German people, is secured from all 
such invasions of his property ; and the heirs of Schiller also enjoy a similar 
privilege for his works. 


An interesting pamphlet has just been published, in the Russian and 
German languages, under the title of ‘‘ The Last Days of the Life of his 
late Majesty, Alexander I.” ornamented by a pretty view of the Port of 
Taganrog, and a plan of the Palace which the late Emperor Alexander 
and the Empress Elizabeth inhabited in that town. It contains many 
affecting particulars, derived from sources, the authenticity of which ap- 
pears to be unquestionable. ! 


M. Kutschinskji, of Moscow, has published in Russian, a small work, 
entitled, ‘“‘ A Village in Little Russia,” which exhibits a romantie picture 
of the manners and customs of the inhabitants of that district, compared 
with those of Great Russia. The author has annexed some popular songs 
and pastoral poems. 


An interesting work has recently been published at Berlin, from the pen 
of M. Heyse, in which several disputed questions, respecting the life and 
travels of Herodotus are very ably and modestly treated. M. Heyse con- 
siders the period of the birth of the great historian to have occurred in the 
74th Olympiad, 484 years before Christ, and six years after the’ battle of 
Marathon. He gives it as his opinion that Herodotus read his history at 
the Olympic games, in the 81st Olympiad; but that at that time it con- 
sisted merely of fragments. ‘Twelve years afterwards, in the 84th Olym- 
piad, Herodotus went to Thurium with a colony. He was then forty years 
old; and he completed his history, in that town, in the first year of the 
63d Olympiad. He must, therefore, have been more than eighty when he 
died, at Thurium. M. Heyse thinks that Herodotus was never married. 
As for his travels, he visited Asia, Crete, Cyprus, Phoenicia, Syria, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Media. In Africa, he went over Egypt; but 
did not penetrate into the interior of Lybia. The author affirms that he 
was at Cyrene, but doubts his having been at Carthage. Finally, in Europe, 
Herodotus travelled in Thrace, Macedonia, Italy, and, probably Sicily; 
but the precise epoch of any of his journeys and voyages cannot be 
ascertained. 


The Manual of Rank and Nobility, or Key to the Peerage; containing 
the origin and history of the various Titles, Orders and Dignities, Armorial 
Bearings, Heraldic Emblems, Knights of Inheritance, Degrees of Prece- 
dence, Court etiquette, &c., &c., of the British Nobility, is now nearly 
ready for publication. : 
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MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Brande’s Tables of Definite Proportionals, 
8vo., 8s. 6d., bds. 

Sketches in Mexico, 2 vols., 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

Mitchell’s Sketches of Agriculture, 8vo., 
12s. 

Carey’s New Map of London and West- 
minister, 10s. 6d. 

Ottley’s Dictionary of Chemistry, second 
edition, 13s. 

Keigan’s Mathematical Tables, royal 8vo., 
2l. 12s. 6d. 

Wright’s Comments on Newton, 2 vols., 
royal 8vo., ll. 8s, 

Barrington’s Naturalist’s Journal, 68vo., 
10s. 6d. 

eo Manual of Physiology, 18mo., 7s., 
bds. 

Robson’s Picturesque Views of all the 
English Cities; consisting of 32 en- 
gravings. By eminent artists. Medium 
4to., 4/. 4l.; and imperial 4to., proofs, 
81. 

Architectural Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London, with historical and 
descriptive accounts of each subject, 
2 vols., medium 8vo., 51. 5s.; imperial 
8vo., 81. 8s. ; and proofs on India paper, 
4to., 8. 

Edward’s Botanical Register of the most 
ornamental flowering plants and shrubs 
cultivated' in this country, with their 
treatment in cultivation. Col. plates. 
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